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PREFACE. 


THE pleasure which I have always felt in penning a brief annual 
address to my readers, is on this occasion greatly diminished by the 
painful duty which devolves on me, of recording the loss of one of 
my ablest contributors and kindest friends. From its very commence- 
ment, Dr. Bromfield took the warmest interest in the success of the 
‘ Phytologist,’ and both by his personal recommendation, and by the 
powerful aid of his botanical knowledge, contributed equally to its — 
popularity, and to its sterling practical utility. This talented -bota- 


_ mist, and most excellent man, breathed his last at Damascus, on the 
- 9th of October; and for the following sketch of his active and ener- 


getic career, I am indebted to the pen of a friend who enjoyed his 
intimacy and knew his worth :— 


WILLIAM ARNOLD BRoMFIELD was born at Bouldre, in the New 
Forest, in the county of Hampshire, on the 4th of July, 1801. He 
was the only son of the Rev. John Arnold Bromfield, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and rector of Market Weston, in 
Suffolk. The Rev. J. A. Bromfield being in ill health at the time of 
the birth of his son, had retired from his clerical duties; and he died 
in the following October, leaving his son an infant, of only three 


months old. 


At eleven years of age, William Arnold Bromfeld was placed at 
school, at Tonbridge, in Kent, under the care of Dr. Knox, of that place. 
He remained here only about one year; but this short time was 
sufficient for him to receive impressions which much influenced his 
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tastes and pursuits, and probably also, in no small degree, his after 
career. This arose from his being at this time much noticed by the 
celebrated Dr. Edmund Cartwright, a friend of his mother’s, from 
whom he acquired a taste for mechanics, and especially in reference 
to steam power and machinery, which he retained to the last. At 
this time also he acquired a strong taste for chemical pursuits; a cir- 
cumstance also attributed by his family to his intercourse at this time 
with Dr. Cartwright. It is obvious that, at this early age, the subject 
of this notice must have shown no common degree of intelligence, to 
have gained the notice of so distinguished a genius as the justly cele- 
brated Cartwright. 

When about twelve years of age, he was removed from Tonbridge 
to Ealing, in the county of Middlesex, under the care of Dr. Nicholas, 
where he remained some years. He subsequently improved himself 
in his classical studies under the Rev. Mr. Phipps, in Warwickshire. 

When released from the trammels of tutors, the love of chemistry, 
for which he had so early shown a liking, became much strengthened, 
and occupied much of his time and attention. To improve him in the 
study of this pursuit, he was, when nearly twenty years of age, placed 
_as a pupil with Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow, then Professor of Chemistry 
in that University, under whose roof he remained two years, following 
his then favourite study, with the no small advantage afforded by the 
full use of the Professor’s laboratory. These advantages were not lost, 
and his attainments in chemistry were very considerable. During this 
period, he attended the medical classes; and he did not finally leave 
Glasgow until he had taken the degree of M.D. Amongst the courses of 
lectures required for the medical degree, he of necessity attended that — 
of botany ; and this appears to have been his first introduction to the 
science in which he subsequently made so great acquirements, and 
did so much to advance. He was of too active a mind, and naturally 
too fond of science, to attend these lectures without some degree of 
interest; and, though previously uninterested in the science, he at 
this time collected and preserved some specimens, though as yet he 
evinced no decided partiality for botany. 

Though a graduate in medicine, Dr. Bromfield never practised the 
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medical profession, from which circumstance the mistake often arose, 
to his own no small amusement, of his being addressed as the “ Rev. 
Dr. Bromfield.” 

Shortly. after his graduation, Dr. Bromfield commenced travelling 
on the Continent of Europe, leaving England in 1826, and returning 
home in 1830, after having visited France, and the greater part of 
Italy and Germany. During these travels, his active mind was con- 
stantly at work; and the numerous and voluminous letters written 
home at that time, evince that characteristic power and habit of obser- 
vation which is still more observable in the correspondence of his 
after travels. 

His first winter on the Continent was passed in Berlin and Ham- 
burgh, where he perfected himself in the German language, which he 
ever after spoke remarkably well, and where he became also well 
acquainted with the literature of that language. 

His second winter was passed at Rome and Naples. While in 
italy, he became well acquainted both with the literature and music 
of that country; but though well acquainted theoretically with the 
language, he never spoke it with ease. Dr. Bromfield’s travels in 
Italy extended into Sicily. 

The third and fourth winters, and the intervening period, of his tour 
were passed in'France, chiefly in Paris and Montpellier, during which 
period the language of France became almost as familiar to him as 
his own. Dr. Bromfield’s residence at Montpellier is interesting, from 
the fact of his having there made the acquaintance of M. Auguste de 
St. Hilaire and M. Dumal, the Professor of Botany, whose lectures he 
attended, and to whom he became much attached. It appears to 
have been at this time that Dr. Bromfield became more decidedly 
attached to botany. He had, it is true, now and then preserved a 
specimen whilst in Germany ; but it was while enjoying the society 


of M. Dumal that botany took that hold of his mind and talents which 
it ever after retained. — 


From Dr. Bromfield’s return to England in 1830 until 1832, he 
resided with his mother and sister at Hastings, Clifton, and South- 
ampton. At this time (1832), he had the misfortune to lose his only 
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surviving parent. From this date till 1836, he was partly resident at 
Hastings, and partly at Southampton. . | 

During the above period, viz., from 1830 till 1836, entomology, as 
well as botany, much engaged Dr. Bromfield’s attention. When 
this taste was first acquired is not known, though iit appears likely to 
have commenced while on his continental travels. His ‘attainments 
in entomology were very considerable, and ny no means only, though 
principally, as regarded British insects. 

In 1836, Dr. Bromfield became resident at Ryde, in the Isle of 
Wight; soon after which he conceived the idea of publishing a flora 
of the island, the plan of which was, however, ultimately ex- 
tended to the whole county of Hampshire. From this time, botany 
became his leading pursuit and study, though by no means exclu- 


sively, as during his residence in Ryde he gave much attention to the 


study of climate, both as indicated by the atmosphere and deep 
springs, and still pursued his study of steam mechanics; a working 
model of some improvement, of his ¢ own — being — 
left incomplete. | 

Though the local flora was now the main object of his botanical 


studies, Dr. Bromfield was not indifferent to objects of interest grow- 


ing further from home, and made frequent more distant excursions, 
sometimes with a friend, and sometimes alone, to verify the localities 
of any interesting species. As time passed on, he became less satis- 
fied with his short excursions, and the love of travel worked strongly 
within him. A trip to Ireland in the autumn of 1842, to see the Ar- 
butus growing on the hills of Killarney, for a time satisfied this 
desire; but craving to visit new and interesting scenes still further 
from home, on January 2, 1844, he started for a tour through the 


‘West-India Islands, visiting Barbadoes, Granada, J 


Porto-Rico, and St. Thomas’s. | 

Dr. Bromfield’s attention, in this tour, was by no means confined 
to botanical investigations, though very principally directed to them. 
The habits and manners of the people, the sky, climate, and “ aspects 
of Nature” generally, all claimed a share of his observation; and the 
voluminous letters written by him at this time are full of the most 
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valuable information on many subjects. So fresh and lively are his 
descriptions, that a short quotation from one of his letters will, no 
doubt, interest the readers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ Writing from Ja- 
maica, after leaving Trinidad, his favourite island, he observes :— 
“The suburbs of the Port of Spain are one continued garden of tro- 
pical fruits and flowering trees without end. The very streets abound 
with curious, inconspicuous weeds, of which one longs to know the | 
name and uses. A beautiful mall lies parallel to the harbour, planted | 
_ with a double row of native and foreign beauties; and Brunswick | 
Square, higher up in the town, is a sweet, shaded place, where I used 
to delight to stroll, after sun-set, in the bright moonlight, watching 
the fire-flies as they gleamed momentarily amidst the deep gloom of 
the Bauhinias, Bignonias, and other trees that form the ornament of 
the place. A walk of three quarters of an hour from the water side 
will lead you up through any one of the long, regular, and straight 
streets of the town, across the grand savannah, to the mountain, and 
into woods filled with a thousand curious things, some of them old -- 
acquaintances in our stoves at home, but, oh! how much more de- 
veloped in their free and genial native air! The mind experiences 
a kind of confusion, almost baneful, at the sight of so many objects 
crowding upon it at once. All having an equal claim to attention, it 
knows not on which to fix first, and has no time to examine anything 
minutely, so impatient is it to examine everything at once.” 

In the same letter, Dr. Bromfield writes :—“ I have found the 
inconvenience arising from the want of ready and speedy mode of 
conveyance a most serious hindrance to the collecting of plants.. 
| Unless you sacrifice all other considerations and sight-seeing to that 
alone, there is no means of making even a tolerable harvest without 
remaining “or some months in each place.” Although, however, Dr. 
Bs Bromfield’s collections on this occasion fell short of his wishes, he 

brought home a considerable number of interesting specimens, as well 
as seeds, the proceeds of which are still growing in the garden at St. 
John’s near Ryde. | | 

After his return from the West Indies, he diligently applied himself 

to the local flora, for the next two years, when he determined to pay 
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a visit to North America. This journey occupied somewhat more 
than a year, his departure from England being on July 6, 1846, and 
his return August 3, 1847. During this period, he made extensive 
excursions in Canada, and through the States to New Orleans, and 
thence 200 miles up the Mississippi. Ample notes of his botanizing 
and observations on this occasion have been published in Sir Wil- 
liam Hooker’s ‘ London Journal of Botany.’ 

The next three summers were diligently spent in bringing forward 
the local Flora; but unfortunately it was yet incomplete when the love 
of travel again prevailed, and Dr. Bromfield once more left home for 
foreign parts. 

On the 29th of September, 1850, he left Southampton for the East. 
On his way to Alexandria, the vessel touched at Gibraltar and Malta, 
at both of which places he passed a few hours in botanizing. Unfor- 
tunately, at that season the plants were not in condition for speci- 
mens; but he collected some seeds, which are now growing at St. 
John’s. He arrived at Alexandria on the 17th of October, but did 
not remain there many days, as the cholera was at that time prevail- 
ing, the weather at the time being very close and damp. It was for- 
tunate he removed quickly from this place, as, a few days after his 
departure, severe fever broke out in the Frank quarter of the city. 

From Alexandria, Dr. Bromfield proceeded to Cairo, where he 
arrived on the 25th of October. This place he made his head- 
quarters for a full month, during which he made many excursions in 


the neighbourhood. While here, he met with two gentlemen, who, 


like himself, were desirous of ‘proceeding up the Nile. Having en- 
gaged each a native servant, on the 25th of November they started 
from Boulac, the Port of Cairo, on their upward voyage, in the ‘ Mary 
Victoria’ Nile boat, which was the home and castle of two of them 
for more than half a year. On this voyage, they visited almost every 
place of interest, subsisting in great measure on the proceeds of their 
guns, until, on January 16, 1851, they arrived at Wady: Halfeh, on the 
second cataract. Here they left their boat, and proceeded on their 
journey through the desert, on camels, sleeping commonly in the open 
air. The furthest point which appears to have been reached by the 
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travellers was Khartoum, whence they intended to take one or two 
days’ exploring up the White Nile, but no account of their doing so 
has been received. While at Khartoum, they unfortunately slept in 
a house where was a case of severe small-pox, with symptoms of 
which, a few days after, one of the travellers was seized. His com- 
panions hastened with the sick man to Berber, where he unfortunately 
fell a victim to the violence of the attack, and was interred by his sor- 
rowing friends in the burial ground of the Koptic Christians. 

Dr. Bromfield and his remaining companion returned to their tem- 
porary home, the ‘ Mary Victoria” which was awaiting them at Ko- 


-rosko, between the first and second cataract, on April 24, whence they 


proceeded on their return to Cairo, where they arrived on June 4. 
Most interesting accounts have been received of the botany, and the 
“aspects of Nature,” in ‘this interesting voyage. They are full of 
facts of the most lively interest, and contain observations of the 
greatest value. The travellers arrived at Cairo, and quitted their 
boat-home on June 4. | 

Dr. Bromfield again made Cairo his head-quarters while examining 
the surrounding regions; and he also from this point made an excur- 
sion to Suez, which place very much interested him, especially in 
reference to the passage of the Red Sea by the ancient Israelites. 

From Cairo, our traveller proceeded to Damietta, on his way to 
Palestine. At this place, the most unfortunate detention occurred. 
Owing to a certain surfy bar, called the Bougaz, at the harbour’s 
mouth, he was unable to reach the vessel which lay, awaiting her pas- 
sengers and cargo, in the offing, until August 5, during which time, of 
daily expectation and daily disappointment, he was fearfully exposed 
to the risk of fever, sleeping either in an open boat, hoping to be 
taken on board the vessel by day-break, or else in a damp room, on 
the ground floor, by the water’s edge. 

From Damietta, he proceeded te Jaffa, where he arrived on the 8th 
of August, heartily rejoiced to have escaped the “ Egyptian bondage ” 
which so marred the termination of his travels in Africa. 

While travelling in Upper Egypt, the Arabs gave to their interest- 
ing visitor the Arabic name of “ Abou Hasheesh,” which signifies 
“ Father-of-grass,” a name by no means inappropriate. 
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Of Dr. Bromfield’s travels in Palestine little is yet known : it is to 
be hoped his journal, when it comes to hand, will reveal more of his 
last days and thoughts. He passed some little time at Jerusalem, 
which he reached on the 14th of August; and he is supposed to have 
visited Bethlehem, Sychar, the Dead Sea, and Jericho. He went to 
Beirout, which he intended leaving on the 28th of September, for 
Damascus and Baalbec, after which he meant to return to Beirout, and 
from which he intended to return to Europe by the first opportunity. 

At Damascus, he arrived on the 5th of October, being at that time 
dangerously ill, either with malignant typhus fever, or, as was sup- 
posed at Damascus, from the effects of the sun while journeying from 
Beirout to Baalbec. While ill, he was most assiduously and kindly 
attended on by Mr. G. Moore, an English traveller, and by the Rev. 
Mr. Barnett, an American missionary. He only survived his arrival 
at Damascus a very few days, having sunk on the 9th of October. 
His remains were shortly after interred in the Christian cemetery, 
without the city. 


Dr. Bromfield was never married, his nearest surviving relative | 


being an only sister, to whom he was devotedly attached, and with 


whom, with the occasional exceptions of the periods of his travels, he 
had lived from the time of his mother’s death, in 1832. 

Dr. Bromfield’s additions to the British flora are :—Spartina alter- 
niflora,* which he discovered at Southampton, in the year 1836; 
Myriophyllum alterniflorum,t near Brading, in the Isle of Wight, 


about 1846; Calamintha sylvatica,f a new species, in the Isle of 


Wight, in 1843; and Atriplex hortensis,$ a doubtful native, near 
Ryde, in 1845. He also much assisted the Rev. W. Leighten in dis- 
tinguishing Prunus Cerasus{ from Prunus Avium. Lastly, in 1850, he 
first drew attention to a form of Luzula** which he had observed some 
years in the Isle of Wight, and which, should it ultimately prove dis- 
tinct, he intended naming Luzula Borreri, as a name suitably accom- 
panying that of Luzula Forsteri. 


* Hooker's ‘ Companion to the Botanical Magazine, ii. p. 254. 
+ Phytol. iii. 369. t Id. ii. 49. § Id, ii. 330. 
q Leighton’s F1. Shrop. p. 526. ** Phytol. iii. 983. 
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Of the value of his botanical observations the readers of the ‘ Phy- 
tologist’ are well aware. It is a great loss to science that his Flora 
was not completed and published. It is hoped, however, that both 
this and his correspondence and journals will in some manner be 
edited, as they are of far too great value to be lost to the public. 

This notice would be incomplete without some reference to the 
care with which Dr. Bromfield drew up his descriptions, and selected 
and preserved his specimens of plants. 

With respect to describing, he was in the habit, when about to draw 
up a description, of obtaining an ¢mmense number of specimens from 
different localities, that he might examine the species, and not merely 
individuals, or local forms. These he would examine, by the assist- 
ance of various authors, both British and foreign ; and as his library 
was one of very rare extent, by this means he obtained the suggestions 
of very many botanists. This done, he also carefully scrutinized, to 
see if any characters yet remained undetected by his predecessors. 
Being now thoroughly acquainted with the plant, he, without further 
reference to the books, drew up his descriptions from the plants them- 
selves. His descriptions are therefore of very great value, from the 
amount of care and labour bestowed upon them. 

With regard to specimens for the herbarium, he was no less care- 
ful, and probably no botanist ever took so much care in the mode of 
preserving. The result is, that his specimens pourtray the characters 
and aspect of the living plants to a to rit dei not to be met 
with in any other collection. 

A powerful intellect, with great powers of dont accompanied 
with an intense regard for peace, and the most rigid truthfulness, and 
very strong affections, constitute the character of this most amiable of 
men. His love of truth was so remarkable, that it seemed, in every 
inquiry, to place him above any the slightest bias; and this fact adds 
immensely to the value of his observations. His zeal also knew no 
bounds, and hence, alas! his untimely loss! He will long be 
_ remembered, and his labours be always highly valued, by all of 
kindred pursuits; and his memory will ever live in the hearts of 
those who had the happiness to enjoy his friendship. 
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WHEN, in 1844, I commenced the ‘ Phytologist, which has now 
appeared, with the utmost regularity, for one hundred and twenty- 
seven months, there was no journal which could, in any respect, be 
considered as competing with it for public favour. The ‘ Annals of 
Natural History,’ indeed, dragged on a languid botanical existence ; 
its papers on that science being few, intensely technical, and far 
between. Now we have three additional monthly journals, exclu- 
sively botanical, and one semi-botanical, in addition to the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Linnean Society.’ 


Robert Brown, the greatest of all our botanists, still stands by the 
‘ Transactions.’ | 

Sir William Hooker and his friends have the ‘ London Journal of 
Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany.’ 

Mr. Babington and his friends have the ‘ Annals.’ 

Mr. Henfrey and his friends have the ‘ Gazette.’ 

Mr. Moore, of Chelsea, has the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany.’ 

Messrs. McIntosh and Morris have the ‘ Naturalist.’ 


I am quite willing to believe that, in some of these instances, a pure 
love of the science is the mainspring of action; but I fear that, in 
others, a mistaken and very exaggerated view of the profits of the 
‘Phytologist’ has induced what, in every instance, must be charac- 
terized a friendly competition, Let me assure: the editors, and sub- 
editors, and assistant editors, that my feeling is as friendly as their 
own ; and that I not only take, but read, every one of their periodi- 
cals, and always comment approvingly on such of their contents as I 
think likely to recommend them to the favourable notice of my readers. 
Let. me also add, as a word of advice to those who are less ex- 
perienced than myself in thus catering for a botanical public, that 
perseverence and liberality are the great secrets of success. It isa 
mistaken notion, that because our readers are few labour is unneces- 
sary; and that.the smallest possible pennyworth is to be given for 
the penny. In my own instance, I haye rejected this principle: I have 
made the volume for this year more bulky than that of any previous 
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year; and I know that this liberality has been justly appreciated. 
May every success attend all my brother journalists; and may their 
numbers increase, year after year, and their coffers be abundantly 
replenished by their success. I shall continue to give, in each conse- 
cutive number, a full account of the contents of all botanical journals 
during the current month. 


‘ Of the papers which treat so pleasantly of the botany of the field, 
which are so redolent of the sweet breath of wild flowers, 1 need say 
nothing: they always find delighted readers, and I only wish they 
were more abundant. Those by Mr. Lees, the Rev. Mr. Bree, the 


- Rev. Mr. Hore, Mr. Varenne, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Bennett, &c., are 


remarkably agreeable contributions, but do not require that synoptical 
arrangement which appears necessary for those which contain facts 
that are to be permanently preserved. These I have attempted to 
arrange under four heads:—I. Proposed Additions to the British 
Flora; II. Additional or Rediscovered Localities of Rare Plants ; 

III. Critical Remarks on Disputed or Doubtful Species ; and LV. 
Observations on Structure, Physiology, and System. 


I, Proposed Additions to the British Flora. 


Rubus imbricatus.—In a report of the Proceedings of the Botani- 
cal Society of Edinburgh (iv. 156), Mr. Hort describes a sup- 
posed new species under this name. 

Lastrea glandulosa.—I fear this plant, which I have noticed as 
possibly distinct (iv. 256), is not sufficiently so to warrant its 
adoption as a species. A succession of careful observations 
is required before the point can be determined. 

Luzula Borreri.—Since the publication of the late Dr. Bromfield’s 
admirable and elaborate description of a new Luaula (iii. 
985), Mr. Babington has described the same plant, under the 
name of L. Borreri, in the third edition of his Manual; and 
Mr. Purchas has found it pretty generally distributed about 
the neighbourhood of Rass, in Herefordshire, and always in 
company with its allies, L. pilosa and L. Forsteri (iv. 307). 
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_ Athyrium ovatum of Roth.—This elegant and very distinct species 
of Athyrium has been found, during several suceessive years, 
by Miss Wright, of Keswick (iv. 368). Since the record of 
this discovery was published, Mr. Babington has, in a private 
letter to myself, expressed doubts of the identity of the Kes- 
wick plant with Roth’s species, on account of its discrepancy 
with a figure to which Roth refers; but a careful reperusal of 2 
Roth’s elaborate description has confirmed me in the belief 
that the plants are positively identical. 

 Cystopteris Dickieana of Sim.—This, although described so long 
since as 1848, by Mr. Sim, a most intelligent nurseryman and 
acute botanist, residing at Foot’s Cray, has, I believe, never 
been admitted by our publishing botanists as entitied to spe- 
cific rank. In this respect, a curious revolution has taken 
place in the views of our highest authorities. Twenty years 
ago, nearly every conspicuous deviation from the normal form 
of fragilis was made a new species; now, not only are they 
restored to their proper parent, but a great disinclination pre- 
vails even to admit forms that have never been associated 


with fragilis, or any other species (iv. 369). 

Polypodium alpestre of Koch.—Mr. Watson has added this ex- 
tremely beautiful species to our list of indigenous ferns. He 
found it in 1844 (not 1846), in Canlochen Glen, Forfarshire, 
and has gathered it in two other localities (iv. 370). 

Cuscuta Hassiaca of Koch.—Mr. Varenne, a botanist to whom I have 
on many previous occasions been indebted for valuable observa- 

_tions on our native plants, records (iv. 382) the discovery of 
a new Cuscuta at Witham, in Essex. Mr. Watson has ascer- 
tained it to be the Cuscuta Hassiaca of Koch, who describes ‘ 
it as being, on the Continent, parasitical on Anthemis Co- 
| tula, Sonchus asper, Galium verum, Medicago sativum, and 
| other plants. At Witham, Mr. Varenne has found it on the 
lucerne only, and mentions that its flowers exhale a perfume 
like that of Heliotrope. di 
Potamogeton trichoides of Chamisso.—lI believe this aquatic was first 
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described by Mr. Babington, in the third edition of his Xa- 
| nual (343). It was characterized by Chamisso, in the ‘ Lin- 
nza’ (ii. 4), and belongs to that division of the genus whict: 

has all the leaves submerged, alternate, and linear. It differs 
from its congener and near ally, P. pusillus, of Linneus, in 
having the leaves one-nerved. Chamisso and Schlechtendal, 
as well as Hooker & Arnott, regard compressus and pusillns 
merely as forms of the same plant. P. trichoides has only | 
been found in the vicinity of Norwich. | 


II. Additional or Rediscovered Localities for Rare Plants. 


Euphorbia Peplis—Mr. E. T. Bennett (iv. 1) restores this local 
plant to its old Cornish locality on Marazion Green, where it 
had been supposed extinct. | 

Cystopteris montana—Mr. Borrer (iv. 7) and Dr. Arnott have 
found this fern in the range of mountains between Glen 
Dochart and Glen Lochay, on the same spot where Messrs. 

« W. Gourlie and W. Adamson found it in 1841. Hooker & 
= Arnott, in the sixth edition of the ‘ British Flora, spell the 
name of the place thus :—“ Corrach-Uachdar ;” but Mr. Bor- 
rer understood the name of the mountains as “ Meal Oufil- 
lach,” and of the ravine, “ Corrach Dh’Oufillach,” as nearly 
as he could express in writing the pronunciation of the native 
from whom he received the information. 

Menziesia cerulea.—This plant also was rediscovered by Mr. Bor- 

_rer (iv. 7), in Drumochter, or Drum Uachdar, on the confines 
of Atholl and Badenoch. Mr. Borrer found several tufis, 
growing among the heath and cranberry. I may mention 

. that the late Mr. Cameron, formerly of the Botanic Garden 
; at Birmingham, told me, some years ago, that he had many 
times visited a spot where it grew in some abundance, that 
he could find it at any time, and that there was no probabi- 
lity of its becoming exterminated. Mr. Cameron, I may 
add, was well known as a man of the most scrupulous vera- * 
city. 
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Adiantum Capillus- Veneris. — Mr. T. B. Flower has found this | 
beautiful fern at a place called Mewstone, or Mudstone (iv. 
51), on the south coast of Devon. 
Lastrea cristata.—The Rev. W. S. Hore records (iv. 95) the dis- 
covery of a new locality for this fern, viz., the waste land ad- - 
jacent to the sheet of water called Surlingham Broad, near 
Norwich. 
Laminaria longicruris. — The Rev. Geuge: Harris, of Gamrie, 
Banffshire, mentions (iv. 124) having found this Alga in his 
own neighbourhood. The specimen was about three oo 
in length, and had evidently been broken. | 
Potamogeton prelongus.—The Rev. R. C. Douglas records (iv. 
128) the discovery of this aquatic in Staffordshire. It grows 
in great abundance in, the river Sow, at Stafford, in 
with P. Zosteræfolius. 
Udora Canadensis.—Dr. Johnson argues its recent 
introduction in Berwickshire (iv. 151). Mr. Kirk contends 
(iv. 274) for its claim to be considered native in Britain. The Hs 
Rev. W. H. Hind records (iv. 277) its discovery at Cambridge, 
in a ditch by the railway-station. Mr. Babington (iv. 374) 
attributes this station to the intreduction of the plant into a 
stream near the Botanic Garden, by the late Mr. Murray. 
It now abounds in the river Cam, all about Cambridge. I 
would ask, is there any evidence to show that it did not 
abound there prior to its introduction by Mr. Murray? Mr. 
Foggitt records (iv. 365) its occurrence, in the greatest abun- 
dance, in the river Wiske, near Thirsk, in Yorkshire, and 
believes it truly indigenous. | 
| Orchis hircina.—Mr. G. B. Wollaston (iv. 169) records the redis- 
covery of this, the rarest of British Orchideæ, at its old 
Kentish station, whete it had long since been reported to be 
extinct. The specimen was found ‘on Good Friday, and I 
had the pleasure of seeing it on the 18th of June, it having 
then thrown up a magnificent spike, but the amore were 
still unexpanded. 
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| Leersia oryzoides.—Mr. A, W. Bennett records (iv. 312) the dis- 
covery of this extremely local plant in a new locality, viz., in 
the river Mole, at Brockham Green, Surrey. Mr. Watson, 
following up the discovery, has found it again, in company 
with Polygonum mite, on the muddy margin of the same 
river, almost close to the foot-bridge over that river, and 
almost midway between East Moulsey Church and Ember 
River. “ Other localities,” says Mr. Watson, “ will probably 
be found between Reigate and Moulsey, along the course of 
the river Mole, and between Hampton Court and London, 
along the course of the Thames, The plant grows in tufts, 
but the outer stems do really become somewhat procumbent 
at the base (Bab. Man. edit. 3, p. 385), and take root from 
_ the lower joints.”— Bot. Gaz. 1851, p. 154. 


IIL. Critical Remarks on Disputed or Doubtful Species. 


 Lastrea recurva.—Mr. E, T. Bennett has some interesting obser- 

“Bs vations on the distinctness (iv. 4) of this plant. It is made to 
| plead its own cause at p. 48. The Rev. W. $S. Hore sup- 

ports the plea (iv. 96), and pronounces it “ the most distinct 

of our indigenous ferns,” as also does Mr. R. White (iv. 108) 

| and the Rev. W. T. Bree (iv. 145). 

_ Lastrea uliginosa.—Mr. John Lloyd, the original detector of this 
fern, agrees in favour of its distinctness (iv, 22). Mr. Charles 
Wood takes a similar view (iv. 54). It is mentioned by my- 
self that Professor Braun had distinguished this fern in Ger- 

_wany prior to its discovery in England (iv. 55). Mr. Joseph 
Bray gives his opinion that it is distinct (iv. 72). The Rev. 
W.S8. Hore expresses his dissent from this view (iv. 96), as 
also does Mr. Wilson (iv. 105). Mr. Thomas Moore, in a 
report of the Proceedings of the Botanieal Society of Edin- 
burgh (iv. 149), unhesitatingly describes it as a variety of L. 
cristata. And finally, Mr. Doubleday, on the wrapper of the 
July number, says :—“ I unhesitatingly state that it is a spe- 
cies totally distinct from L. cristata.” In addition, I may 
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_ Species of Hieracium.—On this genus are some abridged remarks 


: Evous Aria.— Mr. Babington, in the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ for 


XX 


-- yemark that Hooker & Arnott (B. F. 570) declare it to be 
the type of their Aspidium spinulosum ; and finally, that Mr. 
Bébington (Man. 410) places it as a variety of cristata. 
Altogether, the science of pteridology is in as segs. a jumble 

“on this point as need be desired. 


 {iv. 189) from a paper by Mr. Backhouse, in the ‘ Botanical 


Gazette, and again in a report of the Heep negr Society of 
: Edinburgh (iv. 151). 


March (abstract, Phytol. iv. 110) suggests the division of P. 
_ Aria into P. Aria and P. scandica; and in his subsequently- 
published Manual (111) he gives them as distinct species, 
observing that “ the continental distribution shows that nei- 
ther P. scandica nor P. finnica can be hybrids.” Of these 
three species Hooker & Arnott give but one, P. Aria, making 
three varieties:— «. leaves slightly cut and lobed, usually 
white underneath.—8. leaves cut and lobed, usually less white 
beneath = P. intermedia, Ehrh.—y. leaves pinnatifid, and 
often pinnate at the base = P. pinnatifida, Hhrh.; adding, 
“to us 8. appears to be a fertile hybrid between the type of 
this species and P. torminalis, and +. another between this 
and P. aucuparia.” I confess to a strong disinclination to 
adopt hypotheses so utterly unsupported by observed facts. 

Cerastium pumilum.—Mr. Babington has a few comments (iv. 34) 

_in the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ for January on this doubtful spe- 
cies, observing that Hooker & Arnott have placed it as a 
variety of triviale. 

Species of Carex.—In the report of a meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Mr. M’Laren has a paper on the British 
species of Carex, grouping them somewhat differently from 
Reichenbach, the subgenera not being made to depend on 
the number of stigmas (iv. 44). : 

Fumaria parvifiora.—Mr. G.S. Gibson records (iv. 65) the finding 
of this species, in company with F. Vaillantii, at Settlebury, — 
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in Essex. He cites Mr. Henfrey’s characters for distinguish- 
_ ing these species from. each other: in Vaillantii the leaves 
have broader segments, are of a bluish, darker green, often 
_. tinged with purple; the flowers are purplish, never white, but 
fading to somewhat of that colour; the habit is diffuse and 
spreading; the seeds appear similar. It may be here ob- 
_ served that Hooker & Arnott (Brit. Flor. 19) do not recognize 
these species, but that Babington (Man. 15) gives them, with- 
out hesitation, as distinct, drawing a distinguishing character 
from the comparative length of the fruit-stalk. This in par- 
viflora is shorter than the obovate, pointed fruif, and equal- 
ling the bract; in Vaillantii it is longer than the fruit, and 
twice longer than the bract. 
Arctium Lappa, &c. (iv. 66). Mr. G. S. Gibson has given some 
. ‘attention to the genus Arctium, without arriving ab any de- 
finite conclusion. He observes that although major or 
Lappa, and minor or Bardana, are very different in appear- 
_ ance, yet they are so closely connected by forms of interme- 
dium, that it is difficult to say to which some specimens are 
to be referred. He would prefer a threefold to a twofold 
division of the genus. Hooker & Arnott (Brit. Flor. 219) 
give Lappa as the species, minus as the variety, and leave 
_intermedium unnoticed. Babington (Man. 179) gives majus 
and minus as distinct sait and intermedium as a variety 
of the latter. 6 
Carduus crispus.—Mr. G. s. Gibson pad (iv. 66) that Mr. J. 
Clarke has noticed a thistle which, in some respects, corre- 
sponds with C. crispus, described, but not recorded, as Bri- 
tish by Sir J. E. Smith; but the flowers are not clustered, as 
stated in Babington’s Manual. Mr. Gibson suggests that 
Smith’s crispus may be Babington’s acanthoides, and vice 
versa. I may remark that Hooker & Arnott (Brit.-Flor. 182) . 
give crispus as a species, and make acauthoides a variety 
thereof; while Babington (Man. 220). makes C. acanthoides 
the species, and gives C. crispus simply as a synonym. 
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+ Blapeteons lobularis.—In a report of the Proceedings of the Botani- 
* . : €al Society of Edinburgh (iv. 157), Mr. J. T. Syme gives a 
_ notice of this plant, and remarks that it differs from N. 
= Pseudo-narcissus, in having the cup divided into six distinct 
lobes, and of the same colour as the segments, which are 
_. broadly ovate, and rather sharply acuminate. | 
imite of Salicornia.—At p. 208 appears a valuable and compre- 
_ hensive abstract of a paper by Mr. Joseph Woods, on the 
various British forms of the genus Salicornia, as observed by 
himself, principally on the coasts of Hampshire and Sussex. 
-. - The author considers $. procumbens a distinct species ; S. 
: radicans and 8. lignosa certainly distinct from §, herbacea ; 
but whether they are so from each other, and whether, if that 
(pe the case, S. lignosa ought not to be considered as a variety 
0 (of SP fraticosa, Z., and the plant with tubercled seeds to be 
: . called $. megastachya, he does not.feel competent to decide. 
The other forms of S. pusilla, S. intermedia, and S. ramo- 
sissima may, perhaps, be varieties of S. herbacea; but this 
also is a subject for further investigation. 
| Euphertie stricta and E. platyphylla.—Some admirable remarks 
| on - these species, from the pen of Mr. Hort, are exiracted 
_ from No. 26 of the ‘ Botanical Gazette.’ Hooker & Arnott 
: (Brit. Flor. 367) have only one species, E. platyphylla, but 
__ remark that “a plant agreeing with Reichenbach's figure of 
E. stricta, and differing, by the leaves being narrowed above 
... . the base instead of narrowed gradually to the hase, from the 
- . , common form of E. platyphylla, occurs between Tintern 
and the:Wyndcliff.” This, however, does not meet:the case, 
as will be seen by a reference to Mr. Hort’s paper.  Babing- 
ton (Man. 281). gives the species as distinct. 


| | | W. Observations on Structure, Physiology, and System. 
Mr. Henfrey (iv. 23) has some observations, extracted from the 


éicdeotloné of the Linnean Society, on the rain of the 
spores and elaters of Marchantia polymorpha. 
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Mr. Miers’ paper on the affinities of Triuridaceæ appears, in abstract, 
at p. 26, and contains some novel and-highly valuable observations 
on the intimate sttucture of a tribe of plants whose pan porte tag at 
different times, most ably illustrated. 

M. Liebmann’s curious and most interesting observations on a female 
plant of one of the Cycadeæ which produced ripe seeds without 
impregnation, will be found at p. 26. 

Mr. Brown’s interesting letter to Captain Sir Francis Beaufort, on 
the origin and mode of propagation of the Guif-weed, will be found; 
in ettenso, at p. 28. It is aay recommended to the attention 
of botanists. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s obesevations (iv. 30) on dry leat. as observed in 
the church of King’s Wear, in Devonshire, are extremely curious ; 
and the idea that a good supply of air accelerated its development is 
at variance with general opinion. The paper was read before the 
Linnean Society, and is reprinted from the Proceedings of that body. 

Dr. Lawkester’s paper (iv. 32) on a peculiar structure of cells on the 
2 « surface of Callitriche verna, is obtained from the same source. 

_. Mr. Wilson has two papers on mosses the first (iv. 67), treating of 
the spirilla, or spermatozoides, and the second (id. 69) on a monstrous 
specimen of Tortula, described by the late Mr. E. J. Quekett, in the 
“Transactions of the Microscopical Society, and noticed also in Lind- 
ley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom.’ Mr. Wilson had received an example of 
the supposed monstrosity, and pronounced it to be Ceratodon purpu- 
reus, ns, Tortula, and to possess no anomalies, or donnent 

Mr. J. Quekett describes (iv. 88), in the teport of a ‘iiecting of the 
Microscopical Society, what appeared to him a new fact in vegetable 
physiology, viz., the unrolling, in a — manner, of the nes 
wall of an elongated cell.  . 

Mr. Benjamin Clarke’s paper on the position of contin mai before 
the Linnean Society, and subsequently noticed in the Proceedings of 
that Society, appears in abstract at p. 204, and will be read with great 
interest by all vegetable physiologists : it is intituled “ Memoir on the 
position of the Carpels when two and when single, including Outlines 
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of a new Method of Arrangement of the Orders of Exogens, and Ob- 
servations on the Structure of Ovaries consisting of a single Carpel.” 

Dr. Drummond has four papers ; the first (iv. 211) is in reference 
to the observations on his views of botanical systems, contained in 
a notice of Hooker & Arnott’s ‘ British Flora ;” the second (iv. 309) 
is on Natural Systems. of Plants ; the third (iv. 360) is entitled 
“ Casual Remarks on Morphology,” and combats the doctrine as now 
generally held; and the fourth (iv. 365) is a reply to a review of his 
‘Observations on Natural Systems of Botany.’ 

Dr. Vriese’s note (iv. 215) on the temperature of the male infhores- 
cence of Cycadeous plants, is the record of a remarkable and unac- 
countable fact, well worthy of further investigation. 

Dr. Balfour (iv. 230), in the report of a meeting of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, has some remarks on the glandular stipules of 
Cinchonaceæ, detected in twelve species: the glands were found to 
secrete a gummy fluid, and in some species this secretion was beauti- 
fully coloured. 


Dr. Lankester (iv. 288) read a paper at the last: meeting of the Bri- 


tish Association for the Advancement of Science (for the report of 


which I am indebted to the pages of the ‘ Botanical Gazette’), “On 
the Theory of the Formation of Wood and the Descent of the Sap in 
Plants ;” and a discussion followed in which Professor Henslow, Mr. 
Huxley, Prof. Asa Gray, and Dr. Lankester took part. . 

~ Mr. Luxford has some valuable observations (iv. 292) on the struc- 


ture of Ascidia and Stomata of Dischidia Rafilesiana, penned more 
particularly with reference to the paper by the late Mr. Griffith on that 


subject, lately published in the ‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
and from which some lengthened extracts are given at p. 265. 
Mr. D. Moore, of the Dublin Glasnevin Garden, contributes a valu- 
able paper (iv. 345) on the formation of wood in plants, detaiiing the 
result of a series of experiments made in the Gardens between the 
years 1830 and 1851. ” | 
k | EDWARD NEWMAN, 
‘Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, November, 1851 x | | | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Tre Paytotocisr’ will be continued both as a monthly and an 
_ annual publication. As a monthly, it will contain thirty-two pages 
of letter-press, occasionally accompanied with figures of New British 
Plants ; it will be on sale two days bee the end of every month; 
and will be charged one shilling. As an annual it will be sold on 
__ or about the 1st of December ; will contain twelve monthly numbers, 
bound and lettered uniformly with the present volume; and will be 
charged thirteen shillings. An alphabetical list of Contributors is 
published once in the year. | 
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Restoration of Euphorbia Peplis to one of its old Localities, with 
Observations on a few other Cornish Plants, found in the early 
_ part of October, 1850. By Epwarp T. BENNETT, Esq. 


In the appendix to the ‘ Guide to Penzance and its Neighbourhood, 
the botanical portion of which is understood to be edited by that acute 
observer, John Ralfs, the Euphorbia Peplis is stated to have disap- 
peared from its former locality on Marazion Green, which is the 
designation of the grassy, sandy shore extending from the eastern 
extremity of the town of Penzance to St. Michael’s Mount, and where 
I know it has recently been searched for in vain by several good 
botanists. I thought it would be interesting to the readers of the 
‘ Phytologist,’ and to the lovers of our more local plants, to know 
that it has again appeared there this season, having had the pleasure 

_ to detect a fair number of specimens, growing on the rough, sandy 
ground, quite at the verge of the vegetation, and confined to a very 
limited area along the beach, on the 8th of last October. : 

We were much too late in the season to expect to find many of the 
Commish rarities; but it may be interesting to record the permanence 
of some of the localities, and at how advanced a period in the year 
several plants of very local distribution may still be picked up, under 
a very limited command of time and opportunity. 

One of our first objects was to see and gather Erica vagans. We 
proceeded accordingly to Hayle, and then directed our steps to Con- 
nor Downs, nearly along the line of the railway, towards Camborne. 
About two miles from the Hayle station we pounced upon the first 
small patch of an unmistakably new heath, at the foot of a bank 


, along the side of the road. This was seized upon as a great prize, 
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little knowing the treat that was just in store for us. A few yards 


further on a lane crosses the road. Right and left, immediately on 
entering it, the banks of this lane were covered with masses of this 
fine heath, many bushes more than two feet in height, a little past 
perfection, but the lowlier ones, with their beautiful, crowded tufts of 
penultimate blossoms, of every variety of hue, from pure white, through 
all the intermediate shades to dark pink, still in the highest condition. 
The common, also extending on either side of the lane, was one blaze 
of bloom. We had no idea before of a rare or local plant being any- 
where found in such extreme abundance, its profusion being quite 
equal to that of our ordinary heaths in their most favoured localities ; 
and the pleasure was equal to the surprise. Here we regaled our- 
selves, filling our boxes with the most lovely and attractive specimens, 
without any conscientious scruple of injury or extermination, and 
without any fear that we were robbing an after-comer, or marring the 
hopes of the following year. It is equally abundant on Goonhilly 
Heath, near the Lizard, giving beauty to what would otherwise be a 
wide extent of most barren and unsightly moor, and it ends as 
abruptly a little before the 5th milestone from Helston, beyond which, 
on the road from the Lizard to Helston, we did not observe a single 
specimen. 

Polygonum Raii is found on Marazion Green, and Cynodon dac- 
tylon abundantly at one spot, but at this advanced period of the year 
it was somewhat dry and withered. 

Briza minor is abundant and very fine on the rich, cultivated soils 
about Penzance. 

Bartsia viscosa occurs in the salt-marsh near Marazion, and in 
various other places. 

Diplotaxis muralis on the causeway at Hayle. 

Euphorbia portlandica on the cliff between Hayle and St. Ives. 

Sibthorpia Europza is abundant on moist, shady banks through- 
out the district. 

Pinguicula lusitanica we found in the bog on the right hand side 
of the road to St. Just, and more abundantly on Chyanhal Moor, on 
the top of Paul Hill. The pools also afforded Limosella aquatica, 
past flower, and Pilularia globulifera. | 

Ilecebrum verticillatum forms a complete carpet in boggy spots of 
the same locality, and in many other parts. 

Radiola millegrana is fine and large, looking like a loaded minia- 
ture fruit-tree, on the dry, sandy spots, in similar situations. 

Lepidium Smithii occurs in several stations. 
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Daucus maritimus on the cliffs near the Logan Rock, at the Lizard, 
and elsewhere. 

Lavatera arborea is seen in many places along the cliffs, as at 
Mousehole and near the Lizard, but everywhere in the cottage- 
gardens as well. 

Erodium moschatum is frequent about Mousehole, Cadgewith, and 
other places. 

Erodium maritimum on St. Michael’s Mount, at Lamorna, Ruan 
Minor, and especially fine and abundant upon a loose stone-wall 
opposite some fishermens’ cottages at Lenner Cove, near Whitesand 
Bay. 

Centranthus rubra grows plentifully in waste ground about Cadge- 
with, and though seen in the neighbouring gardens, it seems, from its 
perfect naturalization, to have as much claim to be deemed an escape 
out of nature into gardens, as a garden escape. 

Foeniculum vulgare occurs in various rough-looking places, appa- 
rently wild. 

Tamarix anglica attains the size of a timber-tree near the extreme 
south, along the coast between Cadgewith and Landewednack, and 
although these individuals were probably planted, there appears no 
reason to doubt its nativity in several places. Its beautiful, feathery 
branches were just putting out their blossoms. 

Raphanus maritimus, with its singular-jointed pods, and pale-yel- 
low flowers, is abundant along the top of the cliffs between Cadgewith 
and the Balk. 

Herniaria glabra on a bank near Cadgewith flagstaff, and again in 
Caerthillian, the name of the first valley sloping down to the sea west 
of the Lizard lights. | 
_ Senebiera didyma is met with on waste ground and old walls near 
Landewednack, and about Penryn. 

Anthyllis Vulneraria, var. Dillenii, with fleshy leaves and pinkish 
flowers, was gathered on Asparagus Island, in Kynance Cove. 

_ Arenaria verna, var. Gerardi, apparently a distinct plant, grows 
among the turf all along from Caerthillian Valley to Kynance Cove. 

Corrigiola littoralis is found in plenty, in some places nearly 
covering the ground, on the shingly margin of Loo Pool, near Hel- 
ston. 

Linum angustifolium is scattered all over the district; Rubia pere- 
grina occurs in various places; and an Erythrea is frequently met 
with, of smaller habit and different appearance from our common 
inland one, which may be E. latifolia or E. linarifolia, or both. 
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One or two words on the special ferns of the district. In some 
low, dropping caves between Hayle and St. Ives, Adiantum Capillus- 
Veneris grows in tolerable abundance, and perhaps finer than in any 
other of our native habitats. Fortunately some of it is out of reach, 
and it is extending itself aiong the face of the cliff. Asplenium 
marinum occupies all the crevices among the huge piles of rocks 
about the Logan, and in numerous other places along the coast. It 
covers the roof of the great cave at Mousehole with a magnificent 
drapery, but the finest are here quite inaccessible. We have fronds 


from the rocks at Lamorna measuring twenty-one inches in length. 


Osmunda regalis is abundant in most of the low, boggy parts, and in 
some situations attains an extraordinary height. At Gurnard’s Head 
we saw it in the unusual position of growing on the side of a pcrpen- 
dicular cliff, washed by the salt spray, along with Asplenium marinum. 
Lastrea recurva, which we first met with near Truro, is found, more 
or less, all round the immediate vicinity of. Penzance. Beyond 
Madron, about two miles northward, it becomes extremely abundant. 
There can be no doubt of the specific distinctness of this highly 
beautiful fern when seen luxuriating in a natural habitat. In the 
lanes here it covers the banks, and occupies the interstices of the 
stone hedges, with its bright-green, triangular fronds, peculiar crisped 
appearance, narrow, concolorous, laciniated scales, and sub-prostrate 
habit, almost to the exclusion of any other species. Occasionally, 
however, we found a plant or two of L. multiflora or L. spinosa in 
company, which only served to render the distinctions more obvious. 
The glory, however, of this district is Asplenium lanceolatum. It 
grows on the walls and hedge-banks almost all about Penzance, but 
much more sparingly on the eastern side, and towards Helston and 
the Lizard it almost disappears. In the parish of St. Just, as you 
proceed westward, it seems to become more and more abundant with 
every step. We frequently observed this fern covering the wall or 
bank on one side of the road, while Lastrea recurva clothed the other 
exclusively, but in other spots they grew friendly and intermixed. 
From a hole in a bank, about half a mile from the sea, we drew out a 


single root, upon which, after reaching home, were counted seventy 


fronds, and then, getting tired and confused, it was given up. Still 
nearer the sea this fern formed the entire covering of the various loose 
stone-walls, along several miles of the country, with its green and 
vigorous fronds, and but rarely presented that singularly shrivelled 
appearance, which is so remarkable a characteristic in most of its 
Welsh stations. 
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This slight sketch of a few days’ October’s botanizing would not be 
complete without stating what we did not find. We walked at least 
five and twenty miles about the neighbourhood of Truro, and from | 
Falmouth through Penryn, towards Carclew, which are the given 
localities, in search of Erica ciliaris, but without success, probably 
from being without sufficiently specific directions, for we can hardly 
think but that it must still have held out its terminal whorl of large, 
purple bells, still less that we should have overlooked it. We 
searched incessantly for the rare Trifoliums of the Lizard district, or 
any remnants of them, but without being able to detect any unrecog- 
nized relics. This we reconciled with the lateness of the season, by 
apprehending that they may all dry away early and disappear. We 
could not discover even the remains of Asparagus officinalis on the 
island in Kynance Cove, but had previously found a few prostrate 
stems in the locality near Cadgewith. We were struck with the 
great scarcity of Lastrea Oreopteris, having seen it but in one spot, 
and that very poor and dwarfed, over a large extent of very likely 
ground, and likewise with the entire absence of Cystopteris fragilis, 
and of Polypodium Dryopteris and Phegopteris from all the rocky, 
watered glens and valleys, and also of Asplenium Trichomanes and 
Ruta-muraria, as far as we observed, though the three latter, I believe, 
grow in the county. 


Epwarp T. BENNETT. | 
London, November 16, 1850. 


Worcestershire Habitat for Villarsia nymphæoides. 
By GEORGE REECE, Esq. 


I HAVE much pleasure in sending you a Worcestershire habitat for 
this rare aquatic plant. I met with it in the river Avon, between 
Pershore and Eckington, in the month of June last, in some abun- 
dance, but not in the best condition, the river having been subject to 
a flood only three or four days previously. 


GEORGE REECE. 
‘Worcester, October 16, 1850. 
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Contents of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No 24, December, 1850. 


On the Ciliary Motion of Pollen Grains; by Prof. Schenk. 

On the Stomata and Epithelium of Niklea syncarpa; by Dr. 
Itzigsohn. 

On the Ciliated Epithelium of Chora fragilis; by Dr. Itzigsohn. 

Note on Hypericum dubium and H. maculatum ; by Charles C. 
Babington, M.A. 

On the Morphology of Tubers and Bulbs; by T. Irmisch. 

Literature: ‘The London Catalogue of British Plants,’ third edi- 
tion. Hooker’s ‘ British Flora,’ sixth edition. Lawson’s ‘ Royal Water- 
Lily.’ ‘ Annals of Natural History.’ Hooker’s ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 
‘The Phytologist.’ ‘ Annales des Sciences.’ ‘ Botanische Zeitung.’ 
‘ The Flora.’ | 

Miscellanea: Record of Localities. Epipactis ensifolia in Glou- 
cestershire. CicendiaCandollei (Grisebach). Mr. Ball on the genus 
Leontodon. Index to the Records of Localities in the ‘ Botanical 
Gazette,’ Vol. 11. 


Contents of ‘ Hooker’s Journal of Botany, No. 24, December, 1850. 


Report on the “ Brown Scale,” or Coccus, so injurious to the Coffee 
Plants in Ceylon ; by the late George Gardner. 

Letter from M. Berthold Seeman, Naturalist of H. M. S. Herald’s 
Voyage in 1849 and 1850. 

Appendix to the ‘ Spicilegia Gorgonea ;’ by P. B. Webb, Esq. 

The Origin of the Existing Vegetable Creation ; by J. E. Schouw. 

Deseription and Figure of the Cedron of the Magdalena River ; by 
Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Botanical Information: Botanical Piracy. 

Notices of Books: Sullivant’s ‘ Bryology and Hepaticology of 
North America,’ Part 2. Spring’s ‘Monographie de la Famille des 
Lycopodiacées.’ Cartwell’s ‘ Carices Americe Septentrionalis exsic- 
cate.’ | 
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On the Locality of Cystopteris montana. 
By WILtiAM Borrer, Esq., F.R.S. 


I HAVE observed the notice respecting Cystopteris montana on the 
wrapper of the ‘ Phytologist’ for November last. I had the pleasure 
of gathering the plant in August last, in Breadalbane, not in Mr. 

x  Wilson’s place in Ben Lawers, which has not, I believe, been redis- 
covered, but in the range of mountains between Glen Dochart and 
Glen Lochay, where Messrs. Gourlie and Adamson found it in 1841. 
From those gentlemen Dr. Arnott obtained a direction to the spot, 
and kindly accompanied me thither. The station is recorded in the 
‘sixth edition of the ‘ British Flora’ under the name of Corrach Uach- 
dar, but a native of the neighbourhood called the mountains Meal 
Oufillach, and the ravine Corrach Dh’ Oufillach, as nearly as I could 
express his pronunciation. He could not spell the words. 

I had the satisfaction also of ascertaining that Menziesia cerulea 
still exists in Drumochter (or Drum Uachdar), on the confines of 
Atholl and Badenoch, where I saw several tufis of it among the heath 
and cranberry. 


| W. Borrer. 
Henfield, November 22, 1850. | | 


Botanical Society of London. 
(Anniversary Meeting.) 


Friday, November 29, 1850. J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Donations of British plants were announced from Mr. Hewett C. 
Watson, the Rev. W. R. Crotch, Mr. J. Storey, the Rev. R. C. 
Douglas, Mr. J. D. Salmon, the Rev. W. M. Hind, Mr. D. Stock, 
Mr. T. Ingall, Mr. J. S. Syme, Dr. Mateer, Dr. Melville, Mr. S. P. 
Woodward, Mr. G. Rich, Mr. T. Clark, Mrs. Atkins, Mr. A. Henfrey, 
Mr. J. H. Wilson, the Rev. H. P. Marsham, Miss Wilson, Mr. G. S. 
Gibson, Mr. T. Sansom, Mr. J. Buckman, Mr. Brent, Mr. Bean, Dr. 
Dickinson, Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. J. L. Lawrence, Mr. W. C. Unwins, 
Mr. J. A. Brewer, Mr. W. L. Notcutt, Mr. D. Oliver, Jun., Mr. J. 
Lynham, Mr. G. Maw, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. G. C. Churchill, Mr. Dut- 
ton, Mr. T. C. Heysham, and Mr. E. G. Varenne. 
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Mr. G. E. Dennes, Secretary, read the Report of the Council, from 
which it appeared that thirteen new members had been elected since 
the last anniversary, the Society now including two hundred and 
fifty-five members. The distributions of British and foreign plants 
had been carried on regularly and numerously, and many valuable 
parcels had been received recently, as the result of exertions made 
_ by members during the past summer. The Council had requested 
Mr. Hewett C. Watson and the Secretary to prepare a third edition 
of the ‘London Catalogue of British Plants,’ a copy of which, in 
proof, was laid on the table. The Report was unanimously adopted, 
after which a ballot took place for the Council, when the chairman 
was re-elected, and he nominated J. Miers, Esq., F.R.S., and A. 
Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-Presidents. Mr. R. Hudson, F.R.S., Dr. 
Mateer, and Dr. Palmer were elected new members of the Council. 
Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. Dennes, and Mr. T. Moore were re-elected 
Treasurer, Secretary and Librarian. 

Mr. A. Henfrey, V.P., read a brief report on the progress of botany 
and botanical literature during the year 1850, to the following effect. 
“The present year has not been signalized by any remarkable dis- 
covery, in publication, in the department of physiological botany. 
Many interesting papers have appeared on various subjects in the 
journals, contributing to increase our knowledge of development, and 
of the characters of the elementary structures; but the phenomena of 
cell-formation still presents a wide field for investigation. The third 
German edition of Schleiden’s ‘ Principles of Scientific Botany’ has 
been completed, and offers one point worthy of note, namely, the 
author’s continued assertion of the truth of his original view of fertili- 
zation in the phanerogamia, in opposition to almost all recent 
observers. A new edition of Dr. Asa Gray’s useful ‘Manual’ has 
also been published. In the department of systematic botany much 
more activity has been displayed, so far as publication is a criterion. 
In addition to the numerous fragmentary notices in the botanical 
journals, many important separate works have appeared. A fifth 
volume of Kunth’s ‘ Enumeratio Plantarum’ has made its appearance 
since his death. Prof. Unger has published a synopsis of all known 
fossil plants. Mr. Woods has brought out the European Flora, on 
which he has been so long engaged. Several local European floras 
have been presented to the world, among which may be noticed 
Meyer’s ‘ Flora of Hanover, the completion of Fries’s ‘Summa Vege- 
tabilium, and the commencement of a new illustrated work, called — 
‘Plante Scandinaviæ, by Mr. Anderson. Of new editions we have 
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one almost constituting a new work in the sixth edition of Hooket’s 
‘ British Flora, by Dr. Arnott, a most valuable contribution to British 
botany ; and à second illustrated edition of Prof. Harvey’s ex¢ellent 
‘Manual of British Alge.’ Numerous other works of less general 
importance have contributed to swell the list. Botanists have ta 
lament the death of many active followers of the science during the 
last twelve months: Prof. Kunth, of Berlin; Dr. Corda; Prof. Raffe- 
man Delile, of Nancy; Dr. Dietrich, well known by his horticultural 
works ; together with Profs. Moritzi, George Hecker, and Drs. Berger, 
Hagenbach and Martius, the father of Prof. Martius. We have mote 
particularly to deplore the loss of a young and zealous aspirant for 
botanical honours, Mr. J. H. Wilson, whose awfully sudden death 
came like a thunder clap on those who saw him, full of life and 
apparent health, at our last monthly meeting.”"—G. £. D. 


A Catalogue of the Plants growing wild in Hampshire, with ocea- 
sional Notes and Observations on some of the more remarkable 
Species. By WiLLiAM ARNOLD BROMFIELD, M:D., F.LS., &c. 


(Concluded from Phytol. iii. 1019). 


Elymus europæus should be looked for on the sandy parts of the 
Hampshire coast; it is not a frequent production in the south of 
England, but is stated to occur in Dorsetshire by Pulteney, on his 
own authority (Cat. of the more rare Plants of Dorset. p. 68). The 
Isle of Wight certainly does not afford this valuable grass. 

Hordeum sylvaticum (Elymus europæus, L.). In woods, copses 
and thickets, on a calcareous soil; rare. Picked* very sparingly 
(only three specimens seen) in a beech-wood at the south-west end 
of Hambledon, facing Berry Lodge, called, I was told, Butler’s Copse, 
Aug. 6, 1850. In this and the two following stations the species is 
associated with Triticum caninum. In Akender Wood, neat Alton, 
Rev. G. E. Smith, 1840!!! where I find it in considerable quantity, 
but growing in a very scattered manner, chiefly near the margin of 
the wood at the entrance from the Alton side. Chawton Park, near 


* I use the term “ picked” throughout this Catalogue, as a concise and convenient 
expression, to imply that a single, or at most a very few, speeimens of any plant have 
been seen and collected in a given locality. 
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Alton, Mr. J. Woods, jun., in old Bot. Guide. I did not remark it 
there myself on repeated visits to Chawton; perhaps the last station 
may be that intended, for Akender Wood adjoins on Chawton Park, 
and probably forms part of Mr. Knight’s estate. In a thick hedge- 
row on the north side of the lane about three hundred yards east of 
Nettlebed, near Old Alresford, Mr. J. Forder, June 22, 1850 !!!—the 
plant grows here very sparingly, as does its associate, the Triticum 
caninum. I think Mr. F. said the Hordeum occurred in other places 
near Alton. In the woods a mile west of Petersfield, Merrett, Pin. p. 
57. Besides its other characters, this species is at once known from 
our remaining Barley grasses, by the fusiform and cylindrical, not flat- 
tened or distichous, spike. 

_ Hordeum pratense. . Abundant in dry, as well as damp, meadows 
and pastures over most parts of the county and Isle of Wight, some- 
times also in salt-marshes, with H. maritimum. About Ryde it too 
often constitutes an undue proportion of the hay crop,* as it does in 
the salt-marsh meadows near Yarmouth, Thorley, Newtown, Cowes, 
&c. Salt-marsh shores of Langston Harbour. Spikes elongate or 
lance-oblong; culms leafless above; sheaths close. The lateral florets 
of H. pratense I find usually bear stamens with apparently perfect 
anthers, the pistillate organs alone imperfect or wanting. 

' Hordeum murinum. By way-sides, on and under walls, in dry, 
waste places, and borders of fields, especially about towns and vil- 
lages ; plentiful almost everywhere. Spikes obovate, oblong or sub- 
cuneate; culms mostly leafy at top. “ 

Hordeum maritimum. On salt-marshes, banks and pastures near 
the sea; profusely on most low parts along the coasts of the Isle of 


Wight and mainland Hants. In the marsh-meadows by Springfield, 


near Ryde. On the embankment by Yarmouth Mill, and at Norton. 
Abundant in salt-marsh meadows at Newtown, &c. It often consti- 


tutes nearly the sole herbage in our flat, saline pastures, and on the — 


site of abandoned salt-works, as in Hayling and Portsea Islands, 
shores of Langston Harbour, Porchester, about Lymington, Exbury, 
&c. Spikes ovate-oblong; culms leafy above; sheaths loose. A 
worthless little species. = 
Nardus stricta. On hilly, tes athy and moory ground, but either 
+ As ip the Monckton outils close to St. John’s old turnpike-gate, in which the 
herbage consist: mainly of the “ Squirrel-tail grass,” which looks fair enough to the 
eye before coming into flower, with promise of good yield, but when ripe for mowing 
| that eat it by 
sticking in thejr teeth and gums. 
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really uncommon, or, what is more likely, passed unnoticed by me in 
the Isle of Wight. Plentifully on the northern side of Headon Hill, 
overlooking Tetland Bay, June, 1841. Pointed out to me at the foot’ 


Titchfield Common, Mr. W. L. Notcutt. 


Lepturus incurvatus (Rotboellia incurvata, Z.). In salt-marsh 
meadows and pastures, and along the grassy borders of creeks and 
inlets of the sea and tide-rivers; not unfrequently. Var. 8, Spikes 


very slender, scarcely curved (L. filiformis), is connected with the 


stouter, more incurved form by so many intermediate gradations, that 
in practice they can with difficulty be made subjects of reference. 


Near Ryde, but rarely. Meadow between Quarr Abbey and the sea. 


St. Helen’s, 1840, and in a little creek by Carpenter’s. At Spring- 


field, on the waste ground in front of the houses near what was till 
lately the Vernon Hotel, also in salt-marsh meadows between Spring- 
field and Sea View, July, 1843. Between Yarmouth and shwater. 


, Amongst short grass near the shore at Norton, just opposite to where 
if the road to Freshwater goes off from the beach. The foregoing sta- 
tions refer to the var. 8., or forms inclining to it rather than to a.; the 


following belong to the latter, stouter and more incurved state of the 
species. Extremely luxuriant and abundant in flat salt-marsh mea- 


dows by Newtown, growing in great, spreading tufts, 1842. With 


short, thick, strongly incurved culms, and cespitose growth, in culti- 


vated fields above Freshwater Bay, a short distance from the hotel 
(Groves’s), on the ascent of the down towards the Needles, in great 
plenty, where it was pointed out to me some years ago by the Rev. 
G. E. Smith, who supposes it must have been conveyed with sea- 
weed, for manure, to this odd situation. Thorness Bay, Rev. Wm. 


i H. Coleman, 1842!!! By the Medina, near Dallimore’s Farm, in 
LE: /\ptenty (a stouter form of 8.), and along the shore between W. Cowes 
3 ~ and Egypt, Miss G. E. Kilderbee !!! Here and there in many other 


parts of the island. Not rare along the opposite coast. Shores of 


Langston Harbour. I have noticed it in West Hants, I think at 


Lymington, and in the Beaulieu River, but I have not been at much 
pains to note down stations for a species so frequent as this. Wicor 


Hard; the Salterns (Fareham), Mr. W. L. Notcutt. 
À singular grass, bearing some resemblance, when in full Soin, to 


ae Lolium perenne, and delighting to grow amongst the herbage skirting. 


of Bleak Down by Mr. Wm. Wilson Saunders, July, 1841. Pastures: 
near Rookley Farm, 1842, and in moist pastures close to the Wilder- 
| ness, June 17, 1844. Ithas ~ fallen in my way on mainland Hants, 
_ Where there is every reason to suppose it cannot be very unfrequent. 


= 

| 

| 
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the little creeks‘ or inlets of salt-water rivers, where its unopened 
spikes are not, readily distinguishable from the leaves or barren 
scapes of some of the smaller Junci, even after the white anthers 
have begun to protrude, looking as if accidentally blown upon and 
adhering to the supposed rushes. In such situations the plant has a 
very slender habit, the culms being hardly thicker than ordinary 
packthread or whipcord, when it is our var. 8., but in proportion as 
the situation is more open and exposed, the grass assumes a stouter, 
shorter, more, rigid appearacce ; the spikes are then remarkably 
incurved, and sometimes nearly as thick as an ordinary quill ; ; it 18 
then our var a., found in flat, open salt-marsh ground. 

Equisetum arvense. Abundant everywhere in wet, clayey or gra- 
velly soil. A troublesome plant in damp core-fields. Plentiful on 
the banks of wet, slipped land along the Hampshire coast. 

Equisetum Telmateia (E. fluviatile, Sm., non Linn. ?). In marshy 
or boggy and shady places, wet thickets, bollone, by river-sides, &c.; 
frequent over the Isle of Wight and rest of the county. The authors 
of the sixth edition of the ‘ British Flora’ are of opinion that the name, 
fluviatile should be retained, on the ground that it was imposed by 
Linneus to designate a colleetive species, made up of the present 
plant, and one of the forms or varieties of his E. limosum; but is not. 
this a reason for rejecting the prior name of fluviatile, rather than for 
adopting it? For itis plain, from its occurrence in his ‘ Flora Sue- 
cica, that Linneus meant to describe under the title of E. fluviatile a 
species native to Sweden, which Wahlenberg distinctly tells us. our 
great Water Horsetail, the KE. Telmateia of Ehrhart, is not,* Now, 
as in a collective species, one only of the names belonging to the duo 
or trio of plants composing it can be adopted, ‘it seems most fitting 
and natural to retain the name of that constituent which the founder 
of the collective species had in view as the best representative of such. 
species, and since in this case the type has been subsequently shown, 
to be a form or variety of another and recognized species (Linneus’s 
own, E. limosum), it seems advisiable to abandon the name fluviatile 
altogether, and adopt a new one, to obviate all chance of confusion, in 
time. to come, and for this purpose Ehrhart’s name is significant and 
appropriate ; its Hellenic construction, though somewhat hors de, 
regle applied to a species, fis no very weighty objection, and has 
many a precedent in its favour. 


* Itaque nostra planta longe distat ab illo, presertim Hollandico E. Telmateia, 
Erhr., E: fluviatili, Anglor. in Suecia non share (Wablenb. F1. Suec. edit. altera, 
il. p. 714), 
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. ÆEquisetum sylvaticum. In boggy woods and thickets, and by 
stream-sides, m wet, shady situations; very rare. In the withy-bed 
at the lower part of Apse Heath, in very great abundance. In the 
Parsonage Lynch, Newchurch. These are the only stations I am 
acquainted with for this slender and graceful species in Hampshire, | 
on the mainland part of which it most likely exists, but is an uneora- 
mon plant in the south of England generally. 

Equisetum limosum. Frequent in shallow, slow or stagnant water, 
as. ditches, ponds, &c. with a muddy bottom. Im the marsh-ditches 
of Sandown Level, &c., abundantly, as also in the moors at. Moor 
Town, Brixton, along with E. palustre. In a small pool on the south © 
side of Cothey Bottom Copse,* between Westridge House and 
Barnsley Farm. Plentiful, if I mistake not, as I speak from memory 
only, in marsh-ditches at Brading and behind Gumet Bay, and com- 
mon, I think, in most parts of the eounty. _By Titchfield River, Mr. 
W. L. Notcutt, 

Equisetum palustre. In marshy or boggy places, on wet, gravelly 
or sandy banks, turf-moors, &c. Less frequent. than E. limosum. 
Plentiful, with the last, in wet meadows about Brixton, at. Moor Town, 
&c. Abundant in the moist meadows at Easton, Freshwater Gate. 
Shanklin Chine, in plenty. Var. 6. proliferum. With a. in several 
of the foregoing stations, as about Shanklin Chine. In old gravel-pits 
just beyond the bog at Cockleton. Bog at Cockleton, in abundance, 
Miss G. E. Kilderbee ; also between Debbom turnpike and Gurnet 
Fanm, by the side of the road, Had.//! I de not happen to have — 


noticed this species on mainland Hants. 


Equisetum hyemale, more: frequent in the north than the. south of 
England, should be looked for in our wet. woods. 


Polypodium vulgare. On damp rocks,. walls, trunks of trees, and 


_ shady hedge-banks ; abundant throughout the county and Isle of 


Wight. Var. 6. Lower pinnæ of the frond forked. Steephill, Mr. 
Albert Hambrough! Var. 7. Fronds doubly pinnatifid. On a rock 
at Bonchurch,, 1845, Jd./ This remarkable form of the common 
Polypody resembles pretty closely that given in Newman’s ‘ British 
Ferns,’ fig. g. p. 113, but in this the secondary segments or pinnules 
are broader, and divided close down upon the midrib. My specimen, 


from Mr. Hambnough, as is usually the case in the variety called P.- 


cambricum by Linneus, is destitute of fructification. 
[Polypodium Dryopteris.| When visiting, this summer, the beau- 


_ tiful tees and collection of choice exotics at Leigh Park, the seat 


* Cothey. wet, bogey. or springy. in Hampshire 
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of Sir G.. Staunton, Bart., near Havent, in company with Dr. Salter 
and Professor Meisner, of Bâle, Mr. Scott, the very able and most 
obliging gardener, showed us numerous plants of this species, which 
he: said invariably comes up abundantly in peat-mould, which he is 
in the habit of obtaining at different times from Petersfield Heath. 


_ As the natural stations for this Polypody are shady, damp places or 


mountains, its occurrence on so open, level and marshy a locality as 
Petersfield Heath is an anomaly, compelling us to hestitate before we 


receive it into the catalogue of Hampshire ferns, even on the strength 


of numberless undoubted living specimens. I have often traversed 
that heath in all directions, and explored its botanical productions, 
without seeing anything resembling the Oak-fern, which nevertheless 
is not, J should say, unlikely to occur in the high woods near Peters- 


field, on the wet sandstone rocks, where P. Phegopteris should also — 


be looked for, the two species having nearly the same Pe 
distribution, and affecting very similar places of growth. | 
Lastrea Thelypteris. In boggy meadows and thickets; rare. In 


various places in the Isle of Wight, mostly in West Medina or the 


confines of the eastern hundred. In several meadows in the marsh at 
Easton, Freshwater Gate, in great plenty, on deep bog-soil, composed, 


as it appears to me, chiefly of comminuted shells, but not fructifying 


freely, and where, Miss G. E. Kilderbee tells me, it is called Ground 
Fern by the country people. In a large willow-bed between Comp- 
ton and Dunsbury Farms, a little north-east of Compton Grange, Sept. 


__ 24,1844, In the valley of the Medina. Abundant and very luxuri- 
ant on the Wiiderness, amongst a perfect jungle of low willows and 


Sweet Gale, also between that place and Rookley, and found by my 
friend R. Godman Kirkpatrick, Esq., Sept. 1840, tolerably plentiful 
ina boggy meadow by Cridmore, very large and luxuriant, some of 


the fronds being upwards of fifteen inches long, and in fine fructifica- 


tion !! Less plentiful in East Medina. Boggy meadow a little above 


Alverston Mill, rather sparingly. In very small quantity on a ditch- 


bank between Merry Garden and Ninham (near Shanklin). On a 


piece of boggy land under a high bank above Knighton Lower Mill, 
opposite Knighton Farm, between that and Hartsash, the sterile fronds. 
rising May 6, 1845. Portsea Island, Mr. L. H. Jacob! I am un- 


acquainted with any other station than this for the Marsh Fern across 
the Solent; stations for it probably exist the bogs of the forest dis- 
tricts 

: Lastrea Oreopteris. In elevated, boggy and heathy places; ex- 
tremely rare in the Isle of Wight. Found in extremely small quantity 
(I think only a tuft or two) at Apse Castle, October, 1843, by Dr. T. 
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Bell Salter, who has not been able to rediscover it tor this year or two 
past, owing, he supposes, to the draining which has been carried on 
there, making the ground too dry for its existence. He thinks it pro- 
bable that the species was once much more frequent, perhaps even 
abundant, at Apse Castle, before the grass-walks were cut through 
the wood, and the locality was moister and more shady than at present. 
On a low, wet bank by the road-side between Guildford and Lynn 
Farm, sparingly, Sept. 17, 1843, Zd.// The Wilderness? Mr. Albert 
Hambrough, 1846, but I cannot find it there, and I suspect L. The- 
lvnteris was inadvertently mistaken for it, as I have seen no specimens 
from thence. It certainly occurs in the New Forest, as I have myself 
gathered it there on an excursion with Dr. Salter into Dorsetshire, 
about eight years ago; the locality has escape me, but I think it was 
somewhere near Lyndhurst. Near Southampton, Mr. Lambert in 
old Bot. Guide. Very likely not unfrequent on boggy heaths in the 
recessés of the New Forest, a most interesting tract, that has been 
very little explored botanically. 

Lastrea Filix-mas. In moist, shady woods, thickets and hedges; 
very frequent over the greater part of the county and Isle of Wight. 
Growing in beautiful tufts in the park at Swainston. 

L. cristata may possibly be found hereafter in a county abounding 
so much in bog and marsh as do many parts of Hampshire. 

Lastrea spinulosa. In damp hedge-bottoms, and on shady banks, 
in woods and lanes, &c.; frequent in the Isle of Wight, and I believe 
throughout the county. Abundant on the Wilderness. In the cell 
at Apse Castle, called Tinker’s Hole, in plenty. 

Lastrea dilatata. In similar places with the last; not, 1 think, 
unfrequent, although not now prepared to give its distribution in the 
_ county. Near Ninham Farm, by Ryde, &c. Is it distinct from L. 
spinulosa ? 

L. foenisecii, which, under the title of L. recurva, has si a vast 
deal of ink shed, to little or no purpose, may be a native of the 
county. The specific name of the species is not very intelligible in 
connexion with a fern, a tribe of plants seldom found i in the way of 
the mower’s scythe in the hay-field. 

Polystichum aculeatum. Very common on hedge-banks, in lanes 
‘and borders of woods, &c., in the Isle of bits. sel and probably 
throughout the county... 

 Polystichum lobatum. In like places with the last, of which it is 
probably. merely :a form, but the British species of the genus’ are 
- inextricably. confused, and I confess to having paid them hitherto 
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very little attention on that account. Extremely rare in the Isle of 
Wight. A single root on a bank close to Coopers, near Bembridge, 
Dr. T. Bell Salter, 1841--1842 !!! Bank on the left-hand side of the 
road going from the lodge at East-Cowes Castle towards Whipping- 
ham, Miss G. E. Kilberbee! The specimen from Cowes, in Miss 
Kiiderbee’s herbarium, Dr. Salter considers a lonchitidiform variety 
of P. angulare, but the frond, which exhibits no fructification, has the 
natrow, lanceolate outline and attenuated base that distinguish P. 
lobatum ; the basal pair of pinnules, too, of each pinna is vety 
unequal, and the pinnules themselves decurrent almost throughout, a 
very few of the inferior ones on the lowermost pinnæ only being as 
distinctly petiolate as in the true P. angnlare. The plant appears, 
besides, to possess the rigidity of texture characteristic of the genuine 
P. lobatum. Common in the shady lanes about Selborne, Dr. T. Bell 
Salter !!! 

Polystichum angulare. In similar places with the four preceding ; 
abundant throughout the island, and I believe the rest of the county. 
Stubbington ; Uplands; Cattisfield, &c.: Mr. W. L. Notcutt. 

Cystopteris fragilis, there can be scarcely a doubt, will some day 
be found in Hampshire; it should be looked for on old walls, 
buildings and rocks. 

Athyrium Filix-fœmina Filix-fœmina). On moist 
rocks, and in wet, boggy or heathy places; very frequent in various 
parts of the Isle of Wight and mainland Hants. Very abundantly on 
damp hedge-banks on the skirts of Blackpan Common and parts 
adjacent. In the boggy valley of the Medina, by the Wilderness, &c. 
Very fine in a little damp lane at Whitwell, not far from the church. 
Very luxuriant in Shanklin Chine, Rev. G. E. Smith!!! Common 


on boggy heaths and by streams in the New Forest. Titchfield Com- © 


mon, Mr. W. L. Notcutt. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum. On moist walls, shila and especially 
on shady hedge-banks; frequent in most parts of the county and 
island. Near Ninham and Smallbrook Farms. Edge of Quarr 
Copse, along the Newport Road. Very abundant in the lane leading 
from Kite Hill into Firestone Copse, and between Upton House and 
Upton Farm, on the hedge-bank nearly opposite the former, as also 
in various other places about Ryde, common. Bordwood Heath 
and hedge-banks about Godshill, plentifully. About Southampton, 
and in most parts of Hampshire, I have remarked it of frequent 
occurrence on hedge-banks, its most usual situation with us. — 

Asplentum Trichomanes. On walls, rocks, ruins, churches, dry 
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banks and hedge-bottoms ; no uncommon species in the county and 
island, but much less frequent than the preceding, at least in the 
latter. On the walls of Quarr Abbey, in some plenty on the south- 
east side, and on those of Carisbrooke Castle, particularly in a small 
court or quadrangle, which is covered with it.. On chalk near the 
foot of Messley or Mersley Down, just where the road turns off to 
Newchurch and Knighton, on a bank, sparingly. Plentiful in a lane 
facing the ‘Sun’ public-house, at Chale. I have remarked it repeatedly 
on mainland Hants, where it is certainly no rarity, if it cannot bé, 
called common; but having omitted to specify the localities in my 
notes, 1 prefer passing them in silence to quoting from memory sr 
À. lanceolatum should be found in this county. | 
Asplenium marinum. In rocky caverns, and in holes and clefts of 
rocks, along the sea-coast; extremely rare in Hants, and only known 
to me in the single subjoined station, where it is both excessively 
sparing in quantity and of most diminutive growth. Amongst masses 
of rock above the shore west of St. Catharine’s Point, beyond Knowle, 
towards Blackgang, Sept. 12, 1845, Miss Kirkpatrick!!! A careful 
search in the fissures of the rocks that bound the Undercliff may 
discover the Sea Spleenwort in new localities and increased quantity. 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria. On walls, churches and rocks, in 
several parts of the county and Isle of Wight, but by no means 
frequent, at least in the latter. Wall in the Spencer Road, at Ryde, 
in tolerable plenty, Oct. 27, 1847. On an old brick wall at East 
Cowes, abundantly. On Arreton, Calbourne and Freshwater Churches. 
On rocks at Niton, Mr. G. Kirkpatrick. Andover, Mr. Wm. Whale: 
Bridgefoot (Fareham), Mr. W. L. Notcutt. Doubtless in very — 
other places when sought for. ir 
Scolopendrium vulgare. In moist, shady woods and groves, on 
hedge-banks, walls, rocks and ruins, in caves and wells, &c; abun: 
dant in nearly all parts of the county and Isle of Wight. Profusely 
and extremely luxuriant in the Undercliff, to the perennial verdure 
of which it largely contributes. Var. 8. Fronds bi- or tripartite at 
their extremities. By the road-side from Bonchurch to St. Boniface, 
near Dyer’s Cottage, the late Sam. Hailstone, Jun., Esq.! Var. v. 
undulatum. Fronds crisped at the margins. Place House (Fareham), 


Mr. W. L. Notcutt. The fresh leaves of Hart’s-tongue are employed 


externally by rustic practitioners in this island to “ bad legs," as a 
cooling application. 
Ceterach officinarum. On old walls, rocks and buildings, but not 


common in the county on either side of the Solent. On Brading 
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Church, chiefly on the south porch, in plenty, May 19, 1838 (still 
thére, but ï: less quantity than before the tiling was renewed a few 
years back). On a low wall at Coopers, near Bembridge, abundantly, 
Dr. T. Bell Salter !!!—the wall, I believe, is now razed or rebuilt, and 
the fern destroyed. Walls of Carisbrook Casite, Mr. G. Kirkpatrick !!! 
On an old brick wall on the left-hand just out of Botley, on the road 
to Titchfield, in plenty, June 20, 1848. On the walls of Winton, 
plentifully. Tower of Old Alresford Church, Mr. Wm. Pamplin in 
litt. Fareham churchyard, Mr. W. L. Notcutt. Very abundant on 
a wall by the road-side just beyond Greatham Church, coming from 
_ Lyss, four miles from Selborne, Aug. 27, 1849, Dr. T. Bell Salter !!! 

Netley Abbey, Mr. T. B. Flower!!! New Forest, Jd. (Newman’s Brit. 
Ferns). | | 

Blechnum boreale. In damp woods, on moist, shady hedge-banks, © 
and wet, heathy or boggy and moory ground; frequent in the county 
generally, but less so in this island portion of it than on the mainland. 
In a boggy thicket just at the back of the fruit-garden, St. John’s. 
On the skirts of Lake and Blackpan Commons, near Landguard 
Farm, plentifully. Sparingly in the lane between Guildford and 
Lynn Farms, near Haven Street. In the dell, &c., at Apse Castle, 
abundantly. In and about the Wilde.aess, and on the moors north 
of Godshill, in various places. On Kingston moors, between Corve 
and Kingston, &c. Dripping well on St. George’s Down, by New- 

port, Mr. G. Kirkpatrick! Near Southton, in the New Forest, and 
most other parts of Hants, frequent, except in the chalk districts, ! 
ae it is rare, if not quite wanting. 

: Pteris aquilina. A most abundant and (excepting on the chalk) 
Mois) feru all over the county and Isle of Wight, in woods and 
thickets, on open, rough pasture-land, heaths and commons, whether ° 
damp or dry. 

* Hymenophyllum tunbridgense has been announced to me by a 
lady as growing amongst moss, at the roots of bushes, near the old 
walls of Quarr Abbey, on the south side, but the locality is an 
unlikely one, and there is every reason to believe that some moss 
resembling it was gathered for the Hymenophyllum in this locality. | 
The species, however, is one not at all unlikely to bz found on our 
damp sandstone rocks eventually. 

_ Osmunda regalis. In low, swampy, boggy places, wet meadows, 
thickets, and on moory, peaty commons, &c. Frequent in various 
parts of the Isle of Wight, as on the skirts of Lake and Blackpan 
Commons, and the adjacent parts of Sandown Level. In wet 
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7  thickets above Alverston Mill, and in Alverston Lynch, common. 
Very plentiful and luxuriant in boggy meadows along the Medina, 
near its source, at Cridmore, Rookley, &c., growing in fine tufts 
along the ditch that skirts the Wilderness, on the Rookley side. 
The moors, Brixton. About Godshill; profusely in a large, swampy 
wood, chiefly of sallows, close to the village, on the north-east, 
called, I believe, Moor Withy-bed, and in great profusion on the 
peat-bog just beyond Munsley Hill, about half a mile north of the 
church (in large tufts), as well as in various places between Godshil} 
and Budbridge, on moist fences and ditch-banks. On Kingston 
moors, between Kingston and Corve, &c. Moist hedges by Sibbecks, 
near Niton. Boggy places near Westover, Calbourne Mill, &c., 
occasionally. Marsh at Easton, Freshwater Gate, sparingly (now 
perhaps destroyed). Not unfrequent on slipped land west of Black- 
a gang. Wet thicket at Wolverton, by Shorwell. In Sandown Bay | 
+ (on the slipped cliffs), sparingly, Miss Lucas and the Rev. G. E, 
4 Smith!!! Frequent in many parts of mainland Hants. In boggy ~ 
ground near the Grange Farm, Alverstoke.. Margins of the bog at 
the entrance on Titchfield Common, on the town side of that immense 
waste. Quite frequent in West Hants, in the New Forest and 
| adjoining hundreds. Bogs and damp heaths near Ringwood, in 
2% some places observed of truly regal dimensions, such as I have never 
seen surpassed, excepting in the west of Ireland, and hardly even 
there. By ‘the road-side from Ringwood to St. Leonard’s, a little 
before coming to the Malmesbury Arms, in plenty. Bisterne, Miss 
G. E. Kilderbee. Parley Heath, Mr. J. Curtis in litt. and Brit. 
Entom. xv. t. 704 (ex loco). Bere Forest, New Forest, Rev. Messrs. 
Garnier and Poulter in Hamp. Repos. Doubtless in a vast number 
of other stations, as I have gathered it in several, not mentioned 
above, myself. Not remarked by me in North Hants, nor communi- 
cated to me from thence by others, but the greater part of that section 
of the county is on the cretaceous system, and I think the Osmunda, | 
| like most of our other ferns, avoid the chalk. 
: 4 Botrychium Lunaria. In dry, hilly meadows and pastures, and 
7 on open, heathy ground, very rarely in rocky thickets and shady or 
low and damp situations. In rocky, wooded ground under the cliff — 
at East End, by Luccombe, a little beyond Rose-Cliff Cottage, as 
you go by the pathway to Bonchurch, on the right-hand, in the 
shadiest recesses, amongst dead leaves, June 12, 1841, in moderate 
quantity. Gathered there since by myself, but the place is difficult 
to find by strangers: the fern grows in narrow hollows between the 
masses of rock overhung by the brushwood. Near Nunwell, Mr. 
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John Laurence. In a damp meadow nearly facing Cliff Farm, by 
Shanklin, in some plenty, Miss E. Sibley, June 2, 1848!!! Pasture-field 
near Nunwell Farm, in which there is a pond, but sparingly seen, Dr. 
T. Bell Salter, May 13, 1849!!! Two or three specimens picked on 
the Nythe, a piece of low, moory ground on the north side of 
Alresford great pond, May 27, 1850. Between East Meon and 
Clanfield, Mr. Wm. Pamplin in litt. Drier parts of the bog on 
Titchborne Common, Jd. Near Hinton House (H. Ampner). New 
Alresford, Miss L. Legge!!! In meadows at Somborne (near Winton), 
Dr. A. D. White. These are the only Hampshire stations I know of 
for a fern which is probably far from rare in the county, but from 
its colour, size and places of growth, is more easily passed over 
unheeded than most of its fellows. 

_ Ophioglossum vulgatum. In dampish meadows and pastures; not 
common, but mucli more so than the last. Pasture-field between 
Appuldurcombe and Godshill, April, 1843. Damp, clayey meadow 
between Pigsiey and Smallbrook-[eath Copses, May 16, 1849. 
Meadow at the foot of Bembridge Down, in considerable abundance, 
May, 1846, Dr. T. Bell Salter!!! Pasture-field near Nunwell Farm, 
near a pond in the lower part of the field, in good quantity, Zd., — 
May, 1849!!! Near Blackgang Chine, Mr. Albert Hambrough, 
1847! (apparently very fine specimens). Near Forringford House, 
to the north-west, and at Haston Marsh, Freshwater, Z7d., 1849. 
Abundant in several meadows between Thorley and Wilmingham 
Farms, the Rev. James Penfold, June 7, 1838!!! Pasture-ground 
by Parkhurst Forest, near Mark’s Corner, also in Northwood 
Park, West Cowes, in great plenty, Miss G. E. Kilderbee! Rough 
pasture between North Fairlee and Mount Misery, by Newport, Mr. 
George Kirkpatrick, June, 1841. About equally frequent, probably, 
on mainland Hants, but my opportunities for seeing it there have 
been more limited than in this island. In Strathfieldsaye Park, a 
few specimens, June 20, 1849. Picked very sparingly on Stoke 
Common, between Itchenstoke and Alresford, May 27, 1850. Mea- 
dows at Wonston and Hunston, Rev. D. Cockerton. 

Pilularia globulifera. About the shallow margins of pools and 
meres that are partially dried in summer. Not found hitherto in the 
Isle of Wight, and apparently quite rare in the county. On the Holt, 
in the Lodge Pond, Mr. W. O. Newnham. Round some ponds in 


the Holt Forest, most abundantly, Mr. W. W. Reeves; gathered there —~ 


with him in May last. At Lymington, Pulteney (Cat. of the Rarer 
Plants of Dorset). On Southampton Common, Mr. Borrer. 
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Why should not Salvinia natans and Marsilea quadrifolia be found 
in England? the former ranging as far north as Holstein, the latter 
_ into the north of France. 

Of the following genus, Lévis which closes our Catalogue 
of Hampshire plants for the pre 1, the Isle of Wight seems to 
_ possess no representative ; I, however, fully expect that L. inundatum 
will turn up on some of our larger heaths and moors, if not the two 
remaining Hampshire species. 

Lycopodium clavatum. On heaths and moors; rare? On heaths 
in the Holt, Mr. W. W. Reeves in litt. With the two next, passim, 
especially by Cesar’s Camp (near Farnham), Mr. W. O. Newnham 
in litt. Cæsars Camp is on the very boundary-line between the two 
counties, and hence much of the plant may be on the Surrey side, 
beyond our limits. This species has not occurred to myself in any 
part of the county. 

Lycopodium Selago. On hilly heaths and moors. On heaths near 
Aldershot, and especially by the canal (Basingstoke), drawing a line 
from Cesar’s Camp N.N.W., very fine, Mr. W. O. Newnham in litt. !!! 

Lycopodium inundatum. On damp spots on heaths where water 
stands during winter, and in places from which the turf has been 
pared off; not unfrequent in many parts of the county. On Titchfield 
Common, observed abundantly in two places, June 18, 1849. On 
Beaulieu Heath, in a damp place close to the road between Hill Top, 
or Beaulieu Gate, and Iper’s Bridge,* but much nearer to the former, 
in great plenty, Aug. 29, 1850. Common on the heaths near ~ 
Christchurch aud Bournemouth, Mr. James Hussey in litt. Bog © 
near Titchborne Church (Titchborne Common), and at Oakhanger, 
Mr. Wm. Pamplin in litt. On peat-bog on Short Heath, near 
Selborne, Dr. T. Bell Salter!!! With the two foregoing, by Cesar’s — 
Camp, near Farnham, Mr. W. O. Newnham. In wet ground below 


or south of Shidfield Church, Miss Hawkins. 


W. A. BROMFIELD. 
Eastmount, Ryde, Isle of Wight. s 


* Pronounced Eper’s Bridge, a unique instance, I should think, of deviation from 
the usual sounding of the i in English, and adoption of the one given it in all other 
European tongues. Perhaps some German may have given his name to the place, 
_Iper being one of the words for an elm in that language, and so both the foreign 
orthography and pronunciation have been retained. 
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Note on Lastrea uliginosa. By Mr. Joan LLoyp. 


Havine read the Rev. Mr. Bree’s observations on this plant in the 
November number of the ‘ Phytologist’ (Phytol. iii. 1087), and not 
feeling disposed to acquiesce in that gentleman’s conclusions, I beg 
to offer the following remarks to the notice of the readers of the 
‘ Phytologist.’ 

In the month of March, 1846, I brought some plants of Lastrea 
cristata from Oxton Bogs. I planted them in a north border, and 
when they expanded their fronds I observed mixed with them one 
plant of Lastrea spinosa, and several plants which I could not 
identify with either species, as they appeared intermediate between 
both. These I cultivated with care, and increased as much as 
possible for three years, during which time they kept themselves 
quite distinct. JI then sought for further information where I thought 


-. myself most likely to obtain it. The result is published in the 


a Phytologist’ for October, 1849, and also a most clear and correct 

deséription of the plant, by Mr. Newman. Since then I have had 

- another year’s experience in its cultivation, and the opinion that I 

first formed I still adhere to; that is, that it is exactly intermediate 
‘between L. cristata and L. spinosa. 


©‘ As an humble individual my opinion is of little weight, but as 
__- the learned of the present day are divided as to what may and what 


‘ may not be called a species, I am obliged to seek for information in 
the works of former botanists. Professor Dr. Thomas Martin in his 


+ ©Language of Botany,’ under the head “Species,” defines it as 


follows :—“ The distinct forms of vegetables originally so created, 


and producing by certain laws of generation others like themselves. 
There are therefore as many species as there are different invariable 
forms of vegetables now existing.” Now as L. uliginosa assumes the 
same form in Notts, Cheshire, Norfolk and Essex, and Dr. J. T. 
Mackey is in possession of a plant from Mucross Woods, Killarney, 
which he has compared with specimens from one of my plants; as 
any practical gardener who has paid any attention to British ferns 
will readily distinguish it from all its congeners; and as it has been 
_ already discovered in five distinct and distant localities ; then if it be 
not a distinct and invariable plant, I do not know what to call it. 
It is certainly very near to L. cristata, and also to L. spinosa, but 
are not the gradations in all extensive genera (ferns and others) very 
fine? Instance the overgrown genus Mesembryanthemum, which 
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has several sequences where the plants are so near that it requires 
a very practised eye to distinguish them apart, and yet they are 
recorded as species, and suffered to remain so. I wish to state that 
I fear L. uliginosa is eradicated at Oxton, the bog having been 
inclosed and appropriated as a preserve for wild-fowl. The spot 
from which I procured the plant in 1846 is now so overgrown with 
underwood that not only L. uliginosa, but also L. cristata, has been 


eradicated. I had the kind permission of Mr. Sherbrook, of Oxton 


Hall, to examine the bog in June last, but after six hours diligent | 
searcn I was unable to find a single plant of L. uliginosa; I saw 
plenty of L. cristata and L. spinosa upon other parts of it; I brought 
some of each, and shall be most happy to give any gentleman who 
may be growing L. uliginosa a plant of each, that they may be grown 
by the side of each other. 


Joun Luoyp. 
East Hall, Wandsworth, 


January 17, 1851. 


[It is perhaps worthy of a passing record, that after the publication | 
of my description of this species every series of British ferns exhitited 
last year in London contained one or more plants of Lastrea uliginosa, — 
correctly named, besides the usual spinosa and cristata, the only others 
with which it can be confounded. Hence it does appear that whether 
called a form, variety or species, it is a something which cultivators 
can recognize.—E. NEWMAN. | | 


Extracts from the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London.’ 
(Continued from Vol. iii. p. 816). 


On the Development of the Spores and Elaters of Marchantia poly- 
morpha. By ARTHUR HENFREY, Esq. F.L.S., &c. 


Mr. HENFREY commences by referring to the memoirs of M. Mirbel 


on Marchantia, &c., and the accompanying note of Mr. Griffith; to 


M. Lindenberg’s Monograph of Riccieæ ; and to the several publica- 
tions of Bischoff, Von Mhol, Gottsche and Fitt on the development 
of the spores of various cryptogamic plants. He briefly describes the 
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development of the little green cellular body found within the pistil- 
lidium which becomes the capsule of Marchantia polymorpha, and 
states that from the facts observed and from analogy he is inclined to 
believe that the young capsule is at first formed of a continuous 
cellular substance, and that the cells of this tissue become parent- 
cells, producing new cells within them, which they set free by 
becoming dissolved, exactly as occurs in the production of the parent- 
cells of the pollen-grains in the continuous cellular tissue of anthers. 
M. Mirbel does not appear to have examined the contents of the 
_ capsules until this complete separation of the cells had taken place, 
when he describes them as consisting of minute elongated cells (the 
young elaters) mingled with small squarish cells (the spores). But 


Mr. Henfrey found the younger capsules to contain elongated cells 


alone, and those of two sizes. The whole cavity was filled by such 
cells apparently radiating from the centre; the narrower cells being 
interposed between much longer and broader cells of the same form. 
The former were the young elaters, the latter the parent-cells of the 
spores. 

The young elaters Mr. Henfrey denetibes as elongated slender 
tubes attenuated towards each extremity, and filled at first with an 
almost colourless coagulable protoplasm. After a short time starch 
globules are seen within them, which might readily be mistaken for 
the rudiments of the spiral fibre; but the author believes that the 
accounts given by some writers of the formation of spiral fibre in 
spiral vessels from rows of minute granules are incorrect, and have 
arisen from observation of starch granules lying in rows often running 
obliquely across the tubes. After a greater enlargement in the length 
than in the diameter of these cells the starch granules and finally the 
protoplasm disappear, and faint streaks denoting the nasceut fibres 
are at length visible upon the walls. These gradually become more 
and more distinct, until in the mature elaters they present themselves 


in the form of strong flattened bands. In Marchantia there are two 


fibres, the ends of which are confluent at the extremities of the tubes 
in which they are contained; so that more properly speaking there is 
but one endless fibre twisted upon itself, which may be represented 
by a piece of string doubled with its ends united, and twisted spirally 
upon itself. This is evidently the best possible condition of structure 
for its purpose of acting as a spring. In unrolling, the fibre tears up 


the membrane of the walls of the tube, which after the elaters have — 


been discharged is often no longer to be detected. 
While the elaters are passing through these stages the larger 


| | | à 


elongated cells exhibit are very remarkable series of changes, which 
_ Mr. Henfrey regards as differing from anything that has yet been 

observed in analogous structures. They are at first killed, like the 

elaters, with a delicate colourless protoplasm, in which float exceed- 

ingly minute granules, and which is apparently the same substance 

that occurs in all young cells which increase by self-division. These 

larger cells soon exhibit transverse streaks of a lighter colour, in con- 
LE sequence of the separation of the protoplasm into a number of distinct 
| portions, and the formation of cross membranes at these places, dividing 
the tubular cell into a row of cells, all of a square form, except the two 
terminal ones, which are attenuated towards the free point. The author 
could not determine whether the septa were formed by gradual growing 
in of the membrane, nor could he detect at this period a double 
membrane, which must, however, exist, to admit of the subsequent 
separation of the contained cell. Vertical septa are often formed in 
addition, producing a double row of cells within the tube. About 
the time when the cells separate from each other, their contents 
undergo a change, which exactly resembles that which occurs in the 
contents of the parent-cells and special-parent-cells of pollen when 
the formation of free cells is about to take place in their interior. 
The mucilaginous matter, or protoplasm, acquires a deep yellow 
“ à colour, becomes much inicker, and exhibits a quantity of globular 
bodies which look like drops of oil. Mr. Henfrey gives his reasons 
for regarding these appearances neither as drops of oil nor as vesicular 
cavities, but as globular drops of the yellow protoplasm. Such glo- 
bules are of various sizes and sometimes occupy half the cavity of the 
cell, but neither before nor after their formation was the author enabled 
to detect the presence of nuclei. 

Soon after the separation of these cells their yellow contents exhibit 
lighter streaks running across, which denote that they are each about 
to separate into four portions. When these portions are completely 
isolated and become coated by their proper membranes, they consti- 
; tute the spores, and are subsequently set free by the solution of the 
| membrane of the parent-cells. Their contents then again become 
clear and almost colourless, their membrane becomes thickened and 
of a bright yellow colour, and finally their cavity becomes filled with 
globules of pretty regular size. No trace of septa dividing the parent- 
cells into chambers, such as are met with in the special-parent-cells 
: of the pollen, were observed, even when treated with iodine; and 
| when the parent-cells in which the contents had parted into four 
portions were ruptured at one place, all the contents passed out and 
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the membrane remained as a simple sac. In the ripe spore the author 
could distinguish only a single coat, which grows out into a tube at 
one point in germination. During this process the entire spore, with 
its contents, becomes colourless, the yellow colour and the globules 
disappearing ; and after a short time chlorophyll vesicles appear, 
which, on the application of iodine, are seen to be imbedded in a 
coagulable, colourless protoplasm. 

In conclusion, the author again directs attention to the striking 
circumstance, that throughout the whole course of development he 
met with no nuclei; neither did he observe nuclei during the deve- 
lopment of the spores of Sphærocarpus terrestris, which he had also 
partially traced. Sometimes the globular bodies, before alluded to 
as formed in the yellow protoplasm, presented appearances which 
might be mistaken for nuclei; but careful investigation always led 
him to believe that these appearances were deceptive; and as he 
obtained clear and well-defined views of all the various stages with 
fully sufficient magnifying powers to see nuclei if present, he states 
that he is compelled to deny their existence here. 


Ripe Seeds of Cycadee produced without Impregnation. 


Dr. Wallich, V.P.L.S., read the following extract of a letter from 
Prof. Lehmann, dated Hamburgh, 14th December, 1849 :—“ I write 
to inform you that a work has just appeared, namely, Proceedings of 
the Fifth Meeting of Scandinavian Naturalists held at Copenhagen, 
1847. Copenhagen, 1849. 8vo. There is in it a very remarkable 
paper by Liebmann, entitled ‘ A few words concerning the Impregna- 
tion of Cycadeæ, p. 501 seg. It appears, according to this paper, 
that in that family ripe and vegetative fruits may be produced, without 
the process of impregnation. A female plant in the Botanic Garden 
at Copenhagen (males do not exist in Europe) produced seeds which 
have germinated! Liebmann made the same observation in Mexico.” 


Affinities of the Family of Triuriacee. By Joun Miers, Esq., F.L.S. 


Having concluded the description of these remarkable plants, 
which he gives in much detail, Mr. Miers proceeds to observe on 
their affinities. They evidently belong to one common group with 
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Triuris, which the author originally suggested would form the type of 
a distinct order (Triuriaceæ), subsequently adopted by Dr. Gardner, 
under the name of Triuraceæ. He first dismisses without hesitation 
the hypothesis that they have any relationship to Menispermaceæ or 
Smilaceæ, as suggested by Dr. Gardner with reference to Hexuris ; 
or to any section of Urticeæ, to which Sciaphila was referred by Dr. 
Blume, and in which he was followed by Endlicher and Gardner. 
He commences his iavestigation by calling particular attention to 
their habitat as plants destitute of real leaves; composed of little more 
than cellular tissue ; void of green colour, of fibres and of ducts; and 
furnished with a seed not merely acotyledonous, but without distinct 
embryo. He refers to Mr. Brown’s memoirs on Rafflesia, and to Mr. 


Griffith’s on the plants referred to Rhizantheæ, for instances of inem- 


bryonal seeds ; and observes that we have no satisfactory evidence of 
the existence of an embryo, in the ordinary sense of the term, in 
Burmanniacee. He notices also the imperfect condition of the 
embryo in Cuscuta, in Orobanchee and in Monotropa; and the 
striking discrepancy between the well-developed cotyledonous embryo 
of the leaf-bearing Cactez and the solid and undivided embryo of the 
leafless genera of that family. Admitting then, in Triuriaceæ, Bur- 
manniaceæ, Belanophoreæ, &c., the existence of an organ endowed 
with the function, but wanting the usual structure, of the embryo, he 
proposes for this organ the name of protoblastus, with the view of 
distinguishing between a protoblasleous and a cotyledonous embryo. 
Modifications of the protoblasteous structure may occur; and the 
author refers to Ceratophyllum and to several genera of Aroidez 
(especially Cryptocoryne) as furnishing instances of anomalous forms 
of embryo, which are best explained by a reference to this view of 
the subject. He also notices some peculiarities in the structure of 
the seed of Pistia, which he regards as in some points analogous to 
that ef Sciaphila, although widely different from it in others. 

Setting aside then the acotyledonous embryo as a character of 
primary importance, and regarding it only as an imperfect condition 
of development, common to all the great divisions of the vegetable 
kingdom, it is evidently among the Endogens that Triuriaceæ should 
take their place, and the author concludes that upon the whole the 
greatest amount of approximate characters leans towards Fluviales. 
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À letter, dated May 19, 1845, addressed by the President to Admiral 
Sir Francis Beaufort, for communication to Baron Alexander 
von Humboldt, on the Origin and Mode of Propagation of the 
Gulf-weed. 


“My dear Captain Beaufort,—I am vexed to have kept Baron 
Humboldt’s letter so long, and now in returning it, that it should be 
accompanied by so little satisfactory information on the only one of 
its queries with which I could have been supposed to deal, namely, 
that which relates to the origin and mode of propagation of the Gulf- 
weed. 

“On this subject it appears that M. de Humboldt (in his Personal 


Narrative) first supported the more ancient notion, that the plant, ~ 


originally fixed, was brought with the stream from the Gulf of 
Florida, and deposited in what Major Rennell calls the recipient of 
that stream. More recently, however, Baron Humboldt has adopted 
the opinion,* also held by several travellers, that the Gulf-weed 
originates and propagates itself where it is now found. To the 
adoption of this view it appears that he has been led chiefly by the 
observations of the late Dr. Meyen, who in the year 1830 passed 
through a considerable portion of the great band of Gulf-weed, and 
who ascertained, as he states, from the examination of several thou- 
sand specimens, that it was uniformly destitute both of root and 
fructification ; he concludes, therefore, that the plant propagates 
itself solely by lateral branches: he at the same time denies that it 
is brought from the Gulf of Florida, as, according to his own obser- 
vation, it hardly exists in that part of the stream near the great band, 
though found in extensive masses to the westward. I have here to 
remark that, as far as relates to the absence of root and fructification, 
Meyen has only confirmed by actual observation what had been 
previously stated by several authors, particularly by Mr. Turner (in 
his ‘ Historia Fucorum,’ vol. i. p. 103, published in 1808), and 
Agardh (in his ‘ Species Algarum,’ p. 6, published in 1820). But 
Meyen materially weakens his own argument in stating that he 
considers the Gulf-weed (Sargassum bacciferum of Turner and 
Agardh), and the Sargassum natans, or vulgare, specifically dis- 
tinguished from it by these authors, as one and the same species; 
adding, that he has observed among the Gulf-weed all the varieties 


* Histoire de la Géographie du Nouveau Continent, vol. iii, p. 73, and Meyen, 
Reise, vol. i. p. 36—9. | 
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of Sargassum vulgare described by Agardh ; and finally, that on the 
coast of Brazil he has found what he regards as the Gulf-weed in 
fructification. Now as Sargassum natans has been found fixed by a 
discoid base or root, in the same manner as the other species of the 
genus, and as according to Meyen the Gulf-weed has been found in 
fructification, the legitimate conclusion from his statements seems to 


be, that this plant is merely modified by the peculiar circumstances 


in which it has so long been placed. I am not, however, disposed to 
adopt Dr. Meyen’s statement, that he actually found the true Sargas- 
sum natans, much less all its supposed varieties, mixed with the 
Gulf-weed, having reason to believe that at the period of his voyage 
his practical knowledge of marine submersed Algæ was not sufficient 
to enable him accurately to distinguish species in that tribe. It is 
not yet known what other species of Sargassum are mixed with the 
Gulf-weed, what proportion they form of the great band, nor in what 
state, with respect to root or fructification, they are found; though, 
in reference to the questions under discussion, accurate information 
on these points would be of considerable importance. 

“That some mixture of other species probably exists may be 
inferred even from Dr. Meyen’s statement, and indirectly from that of 
Lieut. Evans, who, in his communication published in Major Ren- 
nell’s invaluable work on the Currents of the Atlantic, asserts that he 
found the Gulf-weed in fructification, which he compares with that 
of Ferns, a statement which would seem to prove merely that he had 
found along with the Gulf-weed a species of Sargassum with dotted 
leaves, the real fructification of the genus bearing no resemblance to 
that of Ferns, though to persons slightly acquainted with the subject 
the arranged dots on the leaves might readily suggest the comparison. 

“ With regard to the non-existence of roots in the Gulf-weed as a 
proof of specific distinction, it is to be observed that thé genus Sar- 
gassum, now consisting of about sixty species, is one of the most 
natural and most readily distinguished of the family Fucaceæ, and 
that there is no reason to believe that any other species of the genus, 
even those most nearly related to, and some of which have been 
confounded with it, are originally destitute of roots; though some 
of them are not unfrequently found both in the fixed and in con- 
siderable masses in the floating state, retaining vitality and probably 
propagating themselves in the same manner (see Forskal, F1. Ægypt.- 
Arab. p. 192, n. 52). It is true indeed that a Sargassum, in every 
other ‘respect resembling Gulf-weed, has, I believe, not yet been 
found furnished either with roots or fructification, neither Sloane’s 
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nor Browne’s evidence on this subject being satisfactory.* But the 
shores of the Gulf of Florida have not yet been sufficiently examined 
to enable us absolutely to decide that that is not the original source 
of the plant: and the differences between the Gulf-weed and some 
other Sargassa, especially S. natans, are not such as to prove these 
two species to be permanently distinct. The most remarkable of 
these differences consists in the leaves of the Gulf-weed being uni- 
formly destitute of those dots or areolæ so common in the genus 
Sargassum, and which are constantly present in S. natans. These api 
dots, in their greatest degree of development, bear a striking resem- 
blance to the perforations or apertures of the imbedded fructification 
in the genus. But as the receptacles of the fructification, as well as 
the vesicles, are manifestly metamorphosed leaves; and as the pro- 
duction of fructification is not adapted to the circumstances in which 
the Gulf-weed is placed, it is not wholly improbable, though this 
must be regarded as mere hypothesis, that the propagation by lateral 
branches, continued for ages, may be attended with the entire sup- 
pression of these dots. | 

“That the Gulf-weed of the great band is propagated solely by 
lateral or axillary ramification, and that in this way it may have 
extended over the immense space it now occupies, is highly pro- 
bable, and perhaps may be affirmed absolutely without involving the ee 
question of origin, which I consider as still doubtful. 

“My conclusion, therefore, is somewhat different from that of 
Baron Humboldt, to whom I would beg of you to forward these 
observations, which will prove that I have not been inattentive to 
his wishes and to your own, though they will at the same time prove 
that I have had very little original information to communicate.” 


Notes on the Dry-rot, as observed in the Church of Kings Wear, 
Devonshire. By A. H. HoLpswortsa, Esq. 


The church of King’s Wear is immediately opposite to Dartmouth, 4 
and stands about 100 feet above the harbour, on the north-west side 
of a very steep hill, ‘which rises 200 feet above it. The walls of the 


“* See Sloane’s Jam. i. p. 59. I have examined Sloane’s specimens in his herba- 
rium ; they belong to Gulf-weed in its ordinary form, and are alike destitute of root 
and fructification ; hence they are probably those gathered by him in the Atlantic, 
and not thuse which he says grew on the rocks on the shores of Jamaica. Browne's 
assertion to the same effect is probably merely adopted from Sloane.” 
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old church having become unsafe, the whole of it was taken down 
except the tower at the north-west angle, to which a new church was 
attached, standing within the site of the old one, and the new 
building was completed about two years ago. From the north and 
south doors eastward the ground rises rapidly, and an area is formed 
round the church to preserve it ‘om damp; from the same doors to 
the westward the ground falls far below the level of the floor within. 
The floor and ground beneath the old church were removed and the 
graves filled up. The new seats, which were open, rested on oak- 
sleepers, supported by new dwarf walls, the floors of the seats being 
about sixteen inches above the gronnd; but the earth on which the 
paving of the aisles or passages was laid was as high as, and rested 
against the sleepers on, the dwarf walls. The other parts of the seats 
were of Baltic deal. Good limestone masonry was used in the con- 
struction of the walls; the pillars and windows were made of stone 
from France; and the aisles were paved with closely-jointed fine 
black slate. 

Within a few months after the completion of the church a fungus 
was observed at the seat at the corner immediately behind the south 
door, and soon after decay appeared in other seats near it. Fresh 
passages for air were made through the walls running under the 
seats, but in a few months these were filled with a species of vege- 
table matter looking like fine mould. This was found to spread 
under the whole of the seats to the west of the south door, and suc- 
cessively affecting those to the eastward of the same door and those 
of the centre of the church, but always that part which adjoined the 
aisle or passage. A suspicion arose, from taking up some of the 
stones of the aisles, that there was a plant which had its origin near 


the south door, which crossed under the paving of the aisles, and 


travelled along the sleepers and framing of the seats, causing all the 
mischief; and a thorough investigation was determined on. On 
taking down some of the seats, a fungus was found having some of 
its branches as large as straws, and others as fine as horse-hair, 
spreading out under the floors of the seats in the very finest fibres, 


breaking into forms resembling the finest leather, and wherever it . 


obtained a good supply of air by means of an air-channel, becoming 
half an inch thick, attached on one side to the dry floor, and having 
on the other side a spongy surface, fitted for the collection of 
moisture from the atmosphere; for although the floor was perfectly 
dry, the fungus by which it was eaten out was as wet and cold as 
a sponge filled with water. The seat next the south door was 
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removed ; its framing was entirely decayed, and beneath it was found 
a root-like portion of the fungus descending nearly perpendicularly 
to the depth of sixteen inches. In the aisle the seats were not 
affected, and it was presumed that they had not been reached by the 
fungus ; but on taking up the paving-stones of that aisle, it was 
found to have approached within a foot of the reading-desk, growing 
from the seats of the opposite side of the aisle in the form of a semi- 
circle increasing gradually on all sides. 

Mr. Holdsworth is convinced that one plant, beginning near the 
south door, was the cause of all the mischief; when, however, the 
whole of the paving of the aisles was removed, other plants were 
found spreading in a fine film under it in a circular form, and six or 
eight inches in diameter; and these, when carefully taken up, were 
seen to have a stem in the centre running two inches or more into 
the ground, and usually attached to a bit of decayed wood. Thus 
the habit of the plant appears to be to travel on through grooves or 
under pavements, and in other concealed places, where it can find 
wood on which to feed, and which it renders dry and of a character 
as if destroyed by fire. Mr. Holdsworth exhibited dried specimens 
of the fungus in various states, which he has presented to the British 
Museum. 


Notice of a peculiar Structure of the Cells on the surface of Calli- 
triche verna. By E. LANKESsTER, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. &c. 


The peculiar cells described by Dr. Lankester were found by him, 
in the summer of 1849, on the stems of a specimen of Callitriche 
verna preserved in a glass vessel with other water plants. They 
project from the surface of the plants, are of a stellate form, and 
consist of a central cell surrounded by six or eight others. They are 
easily detached from the epidermal tissue, and may thus readily be 
procured for microscopic examination. They vary: in size as well as 
frequency, and are not confined to the stem, but occur also on the 
leaves; and Dr. Lankester is inclined to believe that they are most 
abundant in the younger states of the plant. In the first stages of 
their growth they are to be distinguished from the surrounding cells _ 
only by their peculiar arrangement; but as the development proceeds, 
the epidermal (including these stellate) cells contain a smaller propor- 
tion of chlorophyll than those under and above them on either side 
of the leaf, and become gradually freer from cell-contents, until at 
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last they appear perfectly clear. In other water plants, such as 


Lemnæ, Potamogeta, &c., Dr. Lankester had not succeeded in 
detecting any similar bodies. As regards their function, he states, 


that it at first occurred to him that they might perform the office of 


stomata; but he was unable to discover any orifice among the cells, 
or any communication with intercellular spaces below them. In 
their structure and general arrangement they bear a closer resem- 
blance to certain modifications of hairs than to any other epidermal 
organs; and the author considers it not improbable that they are the 
result of the same tendency of the epidermal tissue under water as 
that which produces hairs when this tissue is exposed to the influ- 


_ ence of the atmosphere. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 25, January, 1851. 


WirTH the present number the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ diminishes its 
quantity of letter-press to fourteen pages, and its price to sixpence. For 
this change two causes may be assigned as probable: first, the great 
paucity of original communications, reduced in the present number to 
three quarters of a page from Mr. Babington and half a page from 
Mr. Buckman; and secondly, the announcement of a rival publica- 
tion at York, which is to contain twenty-four pages royal 8vo, and to 
be illustrated with numerous engravings, for the small charge of six- 
pence. The first of these causes has lately pressed more or less 
heavily on all botanical periodicals, and if the ‘ Phytologist’ has 
been able to put a better front on the affair, it is mainly indebted for 
the advantage to the length to which Dr. Bromfield’s admirable paper 
on the Hants flora has extended; and it is by no means certain that 
the botanical famine which has pressed so severely on other periodicals 


will not eventually reach the ‘ Phytologist.’ Far be it from me, there- . 


fore, to censure a fault all but inevitable, and one which leads me in the 
present number to make extracts and abstracts to a somewhat unusual 
extent. With regard to the York publication to which I have alluded, 
I think. we should meet it in the spirit in which it has been projected. 
For my own part, if the promise is but maintained, “ a well-conducted 


_ and first-class magazine, containing twenty-four pages and numerous 


illustrations,” supplied for sixpence, I shall certainly rejoice that 
information is distributed at so easy a rate, and rendered so accessible 
to all who may possess a taste for the science. 
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To return to the ‘ Gazette, the titles of the papers to which I have 
alluded are as under. 

On the Cerastium pumilum of Curtis. By Charles C. Babington, 
M.A. 

On a curious Form of Corolla in Lamium album. By J. Buckman, 
F.G.S., F.L.S., &c., Professor of Geology and Botany, R.A.C. 

Mr. Babington observes that the authors of the new edition of the 
‘British Flora’ place Curtis’s Cerastium pumilum as a probable 
variety of triviale, with which indeed Mr. Babington considers it has 
much in common. Its habit, its rather long petals, about equal to the 
calyx, and the tendency of its capsules to curve upwards, are so many 
similarities to the species in question. “In C. triviale the fruit-stalks 
are not reflexed from their base, as is the case in C. pumilum, but are 
erect or ascending, the capsules being patent by the curvature of the 
top of their stalks. The leaves of C. triviale are much longer, the pu- 
bescence is not glutinous, and the seeds are considerably larger.” Mr. 
Babington thinks Curtis’s pumilum may be identical with glutinosum, 
Fries, which = obscurum, Chaub., and also that, should this view be 
correct, the oldest name, pumilum, is inappropriate, since French and 
Swedish plants are often large. Mr. Babington, in conclusion, wishes 
botanists during the approaching spring to examine attentively the 
smaller Cerastia, especially in the neighbourhod of Croydon, where 
Dickson found his plant. I beg to join in this wish, for I cannot 
help considering our knowledge of the Cerastia as extremely imper- 
fect. I hope the results will be published in the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

Mr. Buckman states that having examined some plants of Lamium 
album with more showy inflorescence than usual, he found that this 
peculiarity was due to a deviation from normal form in the corolla. 
In the place of the “little reflexed teeth,” described by Sir J. E. 
Smith as occupying the sides of the throat, were large lateral lobes. 
This aberration has been observed during three successive seasons. 

Mr. Henfrey under the next head, “ Literature,” notices the pub- 
Jication of a third edition of Schleiden’s ‘ Principles of Scientific 
Botany, in which the chief additions relate to Suminski’s work on 
the reproduction of ferns, to the conflicting views respecting impreg- 
nation, and to the general physiology of nutrition. The author 
expresses himself satisfied that no such phenomena as those described 
by Suminski are to be observed, and therefore that no such act of 
impregnation takes place: he also maintains his own views respecting 
the import of the pollen-tube, in phænogamous plants, in the fertili- 
zation of ovules. Also of a sixth fasciculus of Pritzel’s ‘ Thesaurus 
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Literature Botanicæ ; and Fresenius’s ‘ Contributions to Mycology.’ 
Then follow the contents, without comment, of the ‘ Annals of Natural 
History,’ ‘ Hooker’s Journal of Botany,’ ‘ The Phytologist,’ ‘ Schlech- 
tendal’s Linnea,’ ‘ Botanische Zeitung, and ‘The Flora.’  Pro- 
ceedings of Societies: Botanical Society of Edinburgh ; Botanical 
Society of London. Records of Localities: Hypericum calycinum 
three miles from Haverfordwest, on the road to St. David’s. I was 
not aware that any interest attached to the record of road-side stations 
for this plant. Ifthe reader take the coach from Worcester to Aber- 
ystwith, he will very frequently see its large yellow flowers in the 
hedges. Hypericum linariifolium in the island of Guernsey ; Dudres- 
naia coccinea shores of Arran; Juncus diffusus near Ross; Bromus 
racemosus, Rosa cinnamomea, and Medicago sativa near Clonmel. 
The number concludes with “ Foreign Gleanings,” consisting of Pro- 
fessor Schnizlein’s discovery of flowers of the common beech con- 
taining both stamens and pistils, and also of remarkable monstrosities 
in the flowers of the weeping willow; Dr. Miiller’s method of mounting 
small objects fur the microscope in the fissures of a partially split 
talc, which closes by its own elasticity ; Professor Goppert’s notice of 
a gigantic fossil-tree, thirty-two feet in circumference, and which has 
probably lived 2500 years; and Dr. Cohn’s observations on organic 
life in the atmosphere. And finally, with notices of collections of 
plants for sale. 

Although it is easy to conceive the great difficulty of keeping up a 
periodical like the ‘ Gazette,’ yet I trust the editor will not shrink 
from the labour he has undertaken. I exceedingly regret that he 
contemplates “the exclusion of a portion of the articles derived from 
foreign works.” I hope he will reconsider this determination, since 
it appears to me that foreign works are the source whence the ‘ Gazette’ 


derives its interest. 


Notice of ‘ Hooker's Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, 
No. 25, January, 1851. 


The dearth of botanical literature of which I have already spoken 
pervades this periodical equally with the last. The contents are as 
follow :— 

, Report on the Brown Scale, or Coccus, so injurious to the Coffee- 
plants in Ceylon; in a letter from the late George Gardner, Esq, 
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Director of the Botanic Garden at Peradenia, addressed to the Colo- 
nial Secretary at Colombo. Communicated by the Right Hon. Earl 
Grey, Chief Secretary for the Colonies.’ 

‘Short Notice of the African Plant, Diamba, commonly called 
Congo Tobacco. By R. O. Clarke, Esq., Surgeon and Colonial 
Apothecary to the Colony of Sierra Leone. Communicated by the 
author. 

‘The Origin of the Existing Vegetable Creation. By Professor J. 
F. Schouw. From the Transactions of the Meeting of the Scandi- 
_ navian Naturalists at Copenhagen, in 1847. Appendix K. 119. 
Translated from the Danish, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S.’ 

‘Decades of Fungi. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.LS. 
Decade xxxi., consisting, with the exception of one species, of the 
novelties collected by Mr. Spruce in his visit to the rvectsde and the 
province of Para, in Brazil.’ 

‘Physical Geography of Sikkim-Himalaya. Extract of a letter 
from Baron Humboldt to Sir W. J. Hooker, ‘together with a copy of 
a letter on the Physical Character of Sikkim-Himalaya, addressed to 
Baron Humboldi, by Jos. D. Hooker, R.N., M. D., F. R.S., &c.’ 

Advertisements of ‘ Plants for Sale.’ 

However unbotanical, this number is far from uninteresting; in 
fact, the entomological communication from the late lamented Mr. 
Gardner and the physico-geographical paper by Dr. Hooker are far 
more readable than the more botanical contribution, ‘ Descriptions of 
Fungi,’ of the Rev. Mr. Berkeley. . 

The entomological paper is one of great interest, not only in a sci- 
entific point of view, as exhibiting the empire attained in some 
instances by the animal over the vegetable world, but also in an 
economical point of view ; it is, however, greatly to be regretted that 
the numerous remedies proposed have been found totally ineffectual. 

Diamba, Congo tobacco, Bang, aud Indian hemp are presumed to 
be local or mercantile appellations of the plant known to botanists 
under the name of Cannabis sativa, and its poisonous properties have 
long been known. Pareira, in his ‘ Materia Medica,’ informs us that 
in Asia and Egypt it is used for the purpose of intoxication. In the 
interior of tropical Western Africa it is supposed to be indigenous, 
and “a story is told of its discovery by a huntsman, who observed a 
number of antelopes, who had browsed upon the Diamba, to be stupe- 
_ fied; and having informed his neighbours of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, they repaired in a body to the spot. The approach of the 
people, or firing of their muskets, had, however, no effect in rousing 
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the animals to a sense of their danger, and accordingly they were all 
quickly despatched. It is smoked from a large wooden pipe or reed, 
called Condo, or from a small calabash, but common clay pipes are 
also used: it is extensively consumed by many of the liberated Afri- 
cans and creoles, who frequently meet at each other’s houses, to 
enjoy the luxury and soothing influence of Diamba. Upon these 
occasions the pipe is handed about from mouth to mouth, and soon 
produces the desired intoxicating effect. The smoke, twice or thrice 
drawn into the mouth, is there detained, and large portion is swal- 
lowed, as it slowly passes off by the nostrils: most agreeable sen- 
sations follow, and excitement displays itself in hearty bursts of 
laughter, loud exclamations, droll and exhilarating conversation ; 
but as the debauch proceeds, its full effects are developed. Tem- 
porary frenzy seizes the smokers, and they issue from their haunts, 
singing and shouting, as they reel and stagger to their homes. 
Intense and maddening head-ache, accompanied with stupor, is often 
the result of these orgies, and the latter consequence generally lasts 
for twelve hours. One pipe charged with this powerful drug, is 
enough to produce in four persons the most delightful exaltation 
without injury, and it is much esteemed by the natives as a remedy 
for cough, pains in the chest and stomach.” : 
The other papers neither require comment nor admit of extract. 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of ‘Jatural eo Second 
Series, No. 38, January, 1851. 


The botanical papers in this number are two, intituled as fol- 
lows :— 

‘Notes on the Diatomaceæ; with descriptions of British species 
included in the genera Campylodiscus, Surerella and Cymatopleura. 
By the Rev. William Smith, F.L.S.’ 

‘A few Remarks on the Menispermacee. By John Miers, Esq., 
FRS. F.L.S.’ 

Mr. Smith commences his communication by remarking how much 
we are in want of a work on the British Diatomaceæ, and everyone 
must join in his wish that Mr. Ralfs may have so far recruited his 
feeble health by his late sojourn on tle continent as to be enabled, at 
no distant day, to undertake a work for which he is so eminently 
qualified. With regard to both communications, I may briefly state 
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that they are of that purely technical character which, however valu- 
able as works of reference, cannot be transferred, even in abstract, 
to the pages of a popular journal. 


Notice of the ‘ Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field-Club,’ 
Vol. I., Part 5. 


# 


The ‘ Phytologist’ was the first periodical that invited the attention 


of naturalists to the published ‘Transactions’ of this energetic and 


praiseworthy baad of naturalists, and at the same time I ventured to 
hold up the example to observers in other parts of the kingdom, and 
to express my humble opinion that it was worthy of all imitation. I 
have to regret that the ‘ Parts’ of these ‘ Transactions’ have not been 
regularly transmitted, inasmuch as I have thus been deprived of the 


pleasure I should experience in noticing them with regularity and ap- 


probation. The present part contains a hundred and twenty-four pages 
of letter-press and three admirable plates, but is chiefly devoted to 
zoological papers. ‘The gleanings in botany which appear below are 
contained in the President’s Address. 

“ The first field meeting took place on the 18th of May, on the 
banks of the Wansbeck above Morpeth. The weather at the time of 
starting, and indeed during the day, being somewhat unfavorable, but 
few of the members attended. They assémbled at Morpeth station 
and strolled by the side of the Wansbeck as far as Mitford, and after 
a pleasant ramble of several hours, in which a few plants were col- 
lected, including Arabis hirsuta, Myrrhis odorata, Arabis thaliana, 
and several ferns, they returned towards Morpeth. Two of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Storey and Mr. Burnet, intending to search for Equisetum 
umbrosum, had proceeded by an early train several miles to the 
northward of Morpeth. The Equisetum referred to appears to have 
been first noticed in Northumberland (only the second recorded Eng- 
lish locality), by Mr. Joseph Sidebotham, who announced this inter- | 
esting discovery in the ‘ Phytologist’ for 1848. After walking three 
or four miles, they had the good fortune to collect several specimens 
of this rare plant on the banks of the Coquet near Felton ;’ but as the 
season was somewhat advanced, only two fertile stems were procured. 
By the side of the same stream Equisetum hyemale and E. palustre 
were likewise observed. 

‘The second meeting was at Dipton and Devils Water, on the 
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8th of June. On this occasion there was a better attendance of 
members. Starting from the Hexham station, the party proceeded 
to Dipton, or Deepdene, as I believe it was originally called: from 
thence two or three of the members extended their walk by Dotland 
Park to Dukesfield, in search of Lysimachia vulgaris, which had 
lately been observed to grow in that place. They fortunately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the object of their search. The rest of the party 
spent the morning very agreeably in following the downward course 
of Dipton Burn, through a romantic valley, varied with bold rocks 
and overhanging woods. Some rare plants were collected, particu- 
larly Neottia Nidus-avis and Melica nutans. | 

“ The third meeting took place on the 22nd of June. The tract of 
country selected for the excursion was Hordondene. The usual 
magnesian limestone plants were gathered, including some of the 
rarer of the Orchis tribe; Epipactis ensifolia was got in fine flower; 
and the fly orchis (Ophrys muscifera) was also obtained. The 
beautiful Primula farinosa was found growing in such profusion in 
one spot near Easington, as to colour the ground with its lilac 
flowers. | : 

“The fourth meeting was at the Northumberland lakes, on the 
20th of July. The party pursued the devious footing of a rustic 
track through the valley of Bardon Burn to Chesterholme. The 
wooded sides of the vailey afforded one or two good plants to the 
botanist, the most attractive of which was the pretty Pyrola minor. 
Crepis succisæfolia and Orobanche major were likewise gathered. 
At Chesterholme the numerous well-preserved antiquities obtained 
from the neighbouring station attracted much attention. After ex- 
ploring the remains of the Roman station of Vindolana, the party 
crossed the country to the old military road, in the vicinity of which 
are the little moorland lakes, or loughs, as they are provincially 
called, that were to form the boundary of the day’s excursion. These 
Joughs, situated in a wild district unadorned with wood, possess little 
picturesque beauty, with the exception of Crag Lough, a small sheet 
of water lying beneath fine basaltic cliffs, formed by the whin-sill, 
which here rises into a range of hills crossing the country in a direc- 
tion nearly east and west, and presenting a bold escarpment to the 
north. These hills give a striking character to the surrounding 
scene, and are well known to the antiquary from the circumstance of 
the celebrated Roman wall passing along their summits. A few of 
_ the members explored the northern shore of Crag Lough, where Mr. 
Storey gathered Potamogeton rufescens, P. perfoliatus and P. pecti- 
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natus : the remainder pursued the line of the Roman wall over the 
crags, descending to the lake at the east end, where some of the more 
assiduous naturalists commenced turning over the loose stones at the 
waters edge. This search was rewarded by the discovery of two 
beautiful freshwater zoophytes, new to the north of England, which 
were obtained by Mr. Albany Hancock. A few freshwater shells 
were observed, among which were Physa fontinalis, Planorbis albus, 
and Ancylus lacustris; these were all of small size, apparently 
dwarfed by their exposure in this elevated situation.. A scarce little 
bivalve, Pisidium nitidum, was also found. Bromley Lough was 
only reached by two of the botanists, Mr. Storey and Mr. D. Oliver, 
intent upon gaining ‘the glory of this barren waste,’ the beautiful 
white water-lily (Nymphea alba), which here grows truly wild. 
Scutellaria galericulata was likewise found, growing upon the margin 
of this lake. igi | | 

“On the occasion of the fifth meeting, the members assembled at 
Hallwhistle Station ; whence the walk led to Wall Town Crags, a 
favorite locality of the botanist on account of the rare plants that 
here grow on the basaltic rocks. The plants of this locality, which 
had been visited by the Club on a former occasion, are so well 
known that it is unnecessary here to enumerate them. The remainder 


_ of the day was spent in traversing the wild and undulating country 


towards Gilsand. During this walk and on the banks of the Irthing 
the following plants were obtained. Saxifraga aizoides, Galium 
boreale, Hieracium boreale, H. umbellatum, Vicia sylvatica, Potamo- 
geton gramineus, P. pusillus, and Asplenium viride. 

“ An evening meeting for the reading of papers was held in the 
Rooms of the Natural History Society in Newcastle, on the 12th of 
December. Numerous beautifully dried and mounted specimens of 
flowering plants, collected at the field meetings by Mr. D. Oliver, 
jun., were displayed on the tables; as were also a series of forty 
exquisite prints in chromo-lithography, being the proof-plates of a - 
work about to be published on the Cephalopoda, or Cuttle Fishes, of 
the Mediterranean, by M. Verany, of Genoa: accompanying these, 
specimens of the animals in spirits were exhibited, particularly that 
of the Argonauta Argo, or paper nautilus, about which there has 
been so much controversy among naturalists. Many illustrated 
works on Natural History, belonging to the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society, were also laid on the tables. The company having 
adjourned to the Committee-room, two short papers,—‘ Additions to 
the Mollusca of Northumberland and Durham,’ and an ‘ Account of 
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three new species of Animalcules,—were read by the President, the 
former illustrated by specimens. The next paper was by Mr. Carr, 
of Dunstan Hill, ‘On the composite names of places, of Anglo-Saxon 
derivation, chiefly in Northumberland.’ Mr. Tate, of Alnwick, fol- 
lowed with a paper ‘ On polish : and scratched Rocks, viewed in 
connexion with the Northumbrian boulder Formation,’ which was 
listened to with great attention. ‘Notes on a species of Hydra 
found in the Northumberland lakes, and extracts of an elaborate 
paper (which time would not allow of being read entire) ‘On the 
Anatomy of the Freshwater Bryozoz, with descriptions of three new 
species, by Mr. Albany Hancock, were read by the Secretary. Mr. 
Wailes in conclusien, called the attention of the meeting to the 
splendid coloured plates of Bateman’s ‘ Orchidaceæ of Mexico and 
Guatamala,’ a copy of which he had kindly sent for inspection, 
together with another beautiful work, Hooker’s ‘ Rhododendrons of 
the Sikkim- Himalaya.’ ” 


Microscopical Society of London. 


November 13, 1850. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Carpenter made some remarks on Foraminifera, in reference to 
the paper by Mr. Williamson on that subject, read at the meeting in 
June last. 

Mr. De la Rue described the construction of a dissecting micro- 
scope, made by M. Nachet. 

A paper by J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., ‘On Ciliary Action in the 
Spongiade,’ was read. 

After some preliminary erry in which some observations of Dr. 
Dobie on the same subject were alluded to, Mr. Bowerbank stated 
that, wishing to follow out the investigation, he had, in the autumn 
of the present year, located himself in Tenby, in South Wales, where 
the sponge (Grantia compressa) examined by Dr. Dobie is found 
abundantly. The specimens selected for examination were not more 
than a quarter of an inch in length, and upon placing one of these 
beneath the microscope, in a closed cell, after a short time the excur- 
rent action commenced, and continued steadily for a considerable 
time, the fecal matter being ejected with much force. On examining 
the exterior of the same specimen, the incurrent action over the whole 
of its surface was equally well, although less forcibly, demonstrated. 
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Having thus succeeded in seeing the continuous entrance and exit of 
the surrounding fluid, the great saccular cavity was next examined. _ 
This was done by carefully opening the sponge, from the entrance of 
the sac to its base, with a pair of fine scissors, cutting through its 
compressed edges. The halves thus produced were mounted for 
examination in a closed cell as before, with the inner surface towards 
the eye. The sponge was now seen to be composed of angular cells, 
constructed of triradiate, calcareous spicule, and packed together 
like the cells of a honeycomb. They are of the same diameter 
downwards for the length of about half their own diameter, and then 
terminate in a perforated diaphragm, the circular mouth of which is 
of about half the diameter of the cell above it. Beneath this 
diaphragm an elongated cavity or cell extends, and opens on the 
outer surface of the sponge; the whole length of the cell, from the 
inner edge of the diaphragm to its termination near the outer surface, 
being closely studded with tesselated, nucleated, cellular structure. 
Within the diaphragm, and between the inner termination of the 
incurrent orifices, are situated the cilia, which are of excessive 
tenuity, and comparatively of considerable length. Upon focussing 
the diaphragm, the cilia may be seen in rapid motion within the 
area of the circular orifice, many of them being tipped with a minute 
portion of a gelatinous or of fecal matter, and thewhole of them 
continually oscillate in a plane parallel to the edge of the diaphragm, 
occasioning a continual current through its orifice. 

Although both the presence and action of the cilia were very 
clearly shown by this mode of examination, still neither the extent 
of surface covered by them, nor their insertion, could be determined. 
By dividing, however, one of these cells through its whole length, 
which, after many trials and failures, was at last effected, portions of 
these, examined in the same manner as in the preceding instances, 
exhibited ciliary action; and as the vital energy decreased and their 
motions became languid, one cilium in particular was observed, which 
continued for nearly half an hour to wave gently backward towards 
the outer surface of the sponge, and then rapidly forward towards the 
mouth of the diaphragm. Many other cilia were observed, but none 
so distinctly exhibited their peculiar action as this; and it was found 
that although it may be highly probable that the cilia are based upon, | 
or spring from among, the tessellated cells, it was not possible to 
ascertain the fact precisely ; but sufficient was shown not only to 
prove the existence of ciliary action in the sponge, but also, by the 


peculiar motion just described, to account for the flow of the current 
in one direction. 
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December 11, 1850. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair. 

A paper by P. H. Gosse, Esq., ‘On the Notomata parasita, 
Ehrenb., a rotiferous animal, inhabiting the Spheres of Volvox glo- 
bator,’ was read. 

After stating that this animalcule was first described by Professor 
Ehrenberg, in 1835, Mr. Gosse stated that he first observed it on the 
26th of June, 1850, in specimens of Volvox globator, in water, given 
him by Alfred Rosling, Esq. He afterwards obtained it from a little 
pool near the railway-station at Leamington, in Warwickshire. This 
creature is too small to be seen by the unassisted eye, its greatest 
length being about a hundred and sixtieth of an inch. The author 
minutely described the anatomy of this animalcule, and also gave an 
account of its curious habits, it being parasitic in the elegant Volvox 
globator, within the globe of which it lives at ease, swimming about 
like a gold-fish in a glass vase. It appears to subsist upon either the 
green granules with which the gelatinous surface of the Volvox is 
studded, or else upon the embryo clusters. It often happens that 
two or more Notomatz are seen in the same Volvox, and Mr. Gosse 
states that in one individual he had met with as many as four, with 
an egg besides. They are to be found chiefly in the smaller Volvoces, 
and especially in those which have the embryos in a very immature 
state. They have also been met with in the embryos themselves 
when almost grown and nearly ready for escape from the parent 
globe. The operations of this parasite do not appear to occasion 
any perceptible inconvenience to the containing Volvox. In some 
spheres eggs are found with Notomata, in others eggs alone. Mr. 
Gosse also stated his opinion that it was possible that this parasite is - 
always hatched in a parent Volvox, but that the embryonic globe is 
entered from without. He next described the eggs, some of which 
are smooth, and others covered with prickles; and he suggested 
that, as in these animals the sexes are distinct, both as regards size, 
form and structure, the smooth eggs might be those of females, and 
the prickly ones those of males. He concluded with some remarks 
on the habits of this curious parasite. | 

Another paper by G. C. Handford, Esq., ‘On a white Mirror for 
the Microscope,’ was also read. 

Wishing to correct the unpleasant glare and other inconveniences 
attendant on the reflected light of an ordinary silvered glass mirror, 
the author was induced to construct one by which he considers these 
defects may be remedied. It consists of a thin, concave glass, three 
inches in diameter, the back of which is rendered white by means of 
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plaster of Paris or of zinc paint. ‘This is mounted on brass and 
fitted over the frame of the ordinary silvered mirror, thus not requiring 
the latter to be removed. The advantage gained by this mirror he 
stated to be, that the whole of the rays reflected from the surface of 
the plaster of Paris were brought into one focus, together with those 
reflected from the surface of the glass, and thus a more equal and 
also a more brilliant light is produced than by any of the means 


heretofore employed for the purpose of getting a perfectly white light. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, November 14, 1850. Professor Fleming, President, in 
the chair. | 
The Curator gave in a report on the state of the herbarium, 
noticing that considerable progress had recently been made in the 
arrangement of the collections, and that four additional cases had 


been obtained. Several important additions of foreign plants were 
likewise noticed. 


The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the British species of Carex; by John M‘Laren. The 
author stated that the substance of this paper was contained in an 
essay written last summer for Dr. Balfour’s class. He had since 
re-examined all the species, with the view of improving the descrip- 
tions, and was happy to acknowledge his obligations to Dr. Arnott’s 
edition of the ‘ British Flora,’ recently published, for some important 
particulars which he had not previously observed. Among the more 
important works which he had consulted were also Goodenough’s 
‘Monograph of the British Carices,’ in the ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ 
Schkuhr’s ‘ Monograph’ (the French edition), Kunth’s ‘ Enumeratio 
Plantarum,’ Fries’ ‘ Summa Flora Scandinavie,’ Babington’s ‘ Manual,’ 
and the figures in the ‘ English Botany’ and its Supplement. Some 
others are quoted along with the synonyms. The author stated that, 
in the present state of the science, unanimity could hardly be expected 
among naturalists with regard to the true limits of species; but as it 
was necessary, in describing the Carices, to adopt an opinion on this 
subject, he thought it better to lean to the side of simplicity, and 
rather to unite two plants whose identity might be doubtful, than to 
retain them as ambiguous and ill-defined species. The result of these 
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alterations is, that about ten of the species described in recent bota- 
nical works have been inserted merely as varieties. 

While agreeing with Reichenbach in dividing this large and natural 
genus, the subgenera have not been made to depend on the number 
of stigmas, because by that arrangement C. cespitosa, C. saxatalis, 
&c., are placed along with the species which have compound andro- 
gynous spikes, and C. pauciflora and rupestris are likewise separated 
from the species with simple solitary spikes. In the general classifi- 
cation, the system of Fries has therefore been followed ; but in the 
arrangement of the species some alterations have been made. The 
usual mode of arranging the British species with glabrous fruit and 
terminal barren spikes appeared to the author exceedingly vague, and 
liable to many exceptions on account of the difference in the number, 
furm, and direction of the spikes, even in the same species. He has 
therefore re-arranged them according to the nature of the bracts and 
fruit, as will be seen from the subjoined table :-— 


Subgenus Vignea (of Reich. in part) : spikes simple, solitary or 
compound, androgynous. 
A. Spikes simple, solitary ; Monostachye, Fr. 
B. Spikes compound, androgynous; Homostachyæ, Fr. 
I. Bracts not foliaceous, spikelets fertile below ; ; Hyparrhene. 
1. Root creeping. 
2. Root fibrous. 
II. Bracts long and foliaceous; Bracteosæ. 


If]. Bracts not foliaceous, spikelets fertile above ;. Acroarrhenæ. 


Subgenus Carex (Heterostachyæ, Fr.): spikes simple, distinct, 
the terminal ones barren or androgynous, the rest fertile. 
I. Spikes unisexual, achenes biconvex, stigmas two; Distig- 
matice. 
II. Terminal spike androgynous, fertile above, stigmas three ; 
Tristigmaticæ Mesoarrhenæ. 
Spikes unisexual, achenes trigonous, three; Tri- 
stigmatice Acroarrhene. 
1. Fruit smooth, bifid; bracts without ited 
2. Fruit senail. entire; bracts sheathing. 
3. Fruit smooth, bifid; bracts sheathing. 
4, Fruit pilose, deeply bifid. 
5. Fruit pilose, entire or nearly so; bracts foliaceous. 
6. Fruit pilose, entire ; bracts membranous, sheathing. 
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Mr. M‘Laren then proceeded to give descriptions of the various : 
British species and varieties, and illustrated the paper by specimens 
dissections. 

2. ‘Notes of a Botanical Trip to England;’ by John T. Syme. 
Mr. Syme went to London on the 27th of August, and made Hamp- 
stead his head-quarters during the first fortnight of his excursion. 
Here he noticed the frequency of Solanum nigrum, Scutellaria minor, 
Lemna polyrhiza, Mentha Pulegium, and the occurrence of Chenopo- 
dium glaucum, polyspermum and ficifolium, Rumex palustris and 
pratensis, and Erysimum cheiranthoides. At Battersea Fields he 
observed Scirpus triqueter and carinatus, Datura Stramonium, Cheno- 
podium ficifolium and hybridum, Erigeron canadensis, Rumex palus- 
tris, and Œnanthe Phellandrium. Mr. Syme also visited Putney 
Heath, where he gathered Acorus Calamus, Actinocarpus Damaso- 
nium, Rumex maritimus, and Marrubium vulgare. Scirpus carinatus 
was very fine near Wandsworth Pier, and Setaria viridis grew in a 
field near Lavender Hill; Villarsia nympheoides occurred in the 
ponds on Wandsworth and Clapham Commons. Mr. Syme then 
went to the Isle of Wight, where he found Mentha rotundifolia, Jun- 
cus obtusiflorus, Cyperus longus, and other plants of less interest. 
He also visited Norfolk. At Norwich, Datura Stramonium and Ver- 
bascum pulverulentum were found; and Rumex palustris, Coryne- 
phorus canescens, Chenopodium murale, and Cicuta virosa near 
Yarmouth. At Belton, in Suffolk, he noticed the occurrence of 
Potamogeton pectinatus, Sium latifolium,  Althza officinalis, and 
Hordeum maritimum ; and at Lowestoft, Urtica pilulifera was found, 
by Mr. Babington’s directions to its locality, and Rumex pulcher. 
Mr. Syme returned to Edinburgh on the 17th of September, and was 
able to send between 500 and 600 specimens of plants to the Society, 
belonging to species with which it was previously very ill supplied." 

3. ‘Notice of the Discovery of Saxifraga Hirculus in Boovland 
Moss, Walston, Lanarkshire, in September last ;> by Geo. J. Blackie. 
The following are the Scottish s stations in which this plant has been 
found :— 

Langton, Berwickshire. 

Source of the Medwyn, Pentland Hills, about eighteen miles south- 
west from Edinburgh, where it was first gathered by Dr. Alexander 
Hunter, September 11, 1836. 

Wet moor on the farm of Jacksbarns, or Jackston, parish of Glen- 
bervie, Kincardineshire, where it was found by Mr. James Rae, June 
29, 1839. 
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On a wet moor between Fala and Stowe. 

On the northern side of the Ochills, not far from Dollar, found by 
Mr, Wyville Thomson. 

Near Walston, Lanarkshire, found by Mr. Blackie. 

Dr. Balfour noticed the discovery, by Mrs. Balfour, in August last, 
of Ginannia furcellata, of Turner, in Lamlash Bay, Arran. This is 
the first Scottish station for the plant. The Rev. Dr. Landsborough 
has subsequently received this species from the same station, dredged 
by Major Martin, Ardrossan. Specimens of the plant in fructifica- 
tion were shown, both in the dry state and preserved in creosote, 
and some were exhibited under the microscope. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited a recently invented apparatus for drying 
plants, which had been sent to him by Mr. John Ball, of Dublin. 
The principle on which the apparatus was constructed is to allow 
free circulation of air, so that both plants and paper are dried without 
much changing. | 

There was exhibited, from Mr. Charles Lawson, a large plant of 
Tussac Grass, grown in Orkney. Some recently received tufts of 
this grass, when fresh, weighed about 1 cwt. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens illustrating the production of 
Vinegar. 

No. 1. The so-called vinegar-plant, with vinegar produced by it. 

No. 2. Syrup into which the plant had not been introduced, but 
which had been left for four months undisturbed. In it a peculiar 
fungus-like growth similar to the vinegar-plant was found, and the 
fluid had become vinegar. 

No. 3. A specimen of vinegar produced by the vinegar-plant, which 
had been filtered and then allowed to stand for several months, and 
in which a fungus similar to that called the vinegar-plant had been 
formed. 

Dr. Balfour thought the so-called vinegar-plant must be considered 
the Mycelium of some fungus produced in a peculiar fluid, and which 
acted as a ferment. The addition of any ferment would probably 
cause a similar production of vinegar. 

A peculiar forked variety of Lastrea Filix-mas was exhibited by 
Mr. Thomas Anderson, which he had picked ig the neighbourhood © 
of Clonmel. 
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A Word with Sir William J. Hooker and George A. Walker-Arnott. 
LL.D., &c. By LASTREA RECURVA. 


Most potent, grave and reverend signiors! I hold that you have 
wronged me. You not only rob me of a name, but of my standing in 
society, treating me as one of that ephemeral race universally known 
amongst us foresters by the soubriquet of phantasmata,* and generally 
supposed to be mere creations of the human brain. My elegant 
_ sister, Filix-foemina, the only near relation I have in this country, 
_ calls them ghosts, because, like ghosts, they never appear to more 
than one person, and are invisible to everybody else. Now this is a 
great mistake of yours, as you would yourselves find if you would 
condescend to visit me, either here or in Cornwall. But between 
ourselves, reverend signiors! you really cannot judge of the matter 
fairly when you merely peep through your glasses at my cast-off 
clothes. Come into the woods of Killarney, where you will find me 
perfuming the air with my sweet, sweet breath, and where I chatter 
all day long with my pretty cousin, Trichomanes speciosum, whom 
you have nicknamed Trichomanes radicans, a point on which you 
ought to have consulted my friends Robert Brown and Mr. Bennett, 
both of whom would have told you better. But may be you don’t 
care so much about being right as you do about spreading your own 
doctrines. Ah! if you were but as wise as you are learned, you'd 
just teach the truth, and trust to old time to take care of your 
teachings. 

Now let me ask you one question. Is it right of you so to state a 
fact as to give a wrong impression? You say at page 570, “ One 
state (meaning me) of the plant (meaning family), however, we 
are desirous of noticing (and many thanks to you for your notice, 
which sure I scarce deserve), from the great discussion it has 
occasioned in some of the periodicals (meaning the ‘ Phytologist,’ 
which you wouldn’t, I know, mention if you could avoid it, and 
which, by the way, is one, not some), namely, Aspidium dilatatum, 
var. recurvum, of Bree in Mag. of Nat. Hist. vol. iv. p. 163, cum ic. 
(all which you learn from Newman’s ‘ British Ferns,’ as now follows). 
Lastrea recurva of Mr. Newman in ‘ British Ferns, 1844, p. 226. 
We find no specific character in the latter work; but this deficiency 
is compensated by Mr. Babington, who thus distinguishes it” (meaning 


* “ Phantasma quod Cicero visum vocavit.”— Pliny. 
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me). Now this is the truth, but then it is not all the truth, and 
therefore gives a wrong impression, for you know as well as I do that 
Mr. Newman jirst gave me a specific character, in the ‘ Naturalist’s 
Almanack,’ and that Mr. Babington followed Mr. Newman, adopting 
his character almost word for word. All Mr. Newman’s “ specific 
[a descriptions” are in the ‘ Naturalist’s Almanack’ for 1844, and you 
A will find the original specific description of myself is properly refer- 

red to in the ‘ British Ferns,’ in the very page you have so attentively 
studied. 

You go on to say, “ We cannot say much in favour of the figure of 
Lastrea recurva of Mr. Newman (at hearing which no doubt Mr. 
Newman will tear his hair, as the ancients were wont to do when 
suffering under the displeasure of the gods), which has a very lax 
habit, with distant pinnules, and moreover, being stated to be ‘ one- 
fourth the natural size,’ and, though folded, yet occupying the entire © 
8vo page, must be a large plant,—nearly four feet high, including the 
stipes.” I will not assume that you have ever heard of Euclid, 
Cocker or Walkingame, all of them vulgar writers for school-boys, 
men who were ignorant of botany, but who happen to have enjoyed 
a wholesome reputation in their peculiar departments of mensuration 
and calculation. I will conclude you know nothing of them,— 
“ nothing at all; but I assure you they are respectable authorities in 
their way, and, guided by their teachings, [I will give you my 
deductions. I first measure Mr. Newman’s likeness of me without 
the stipes, and find it covers less than eight superficial inches; I 
then take up Euclid, and find that, to obtain a superficies four times 
as great, I have to multiply the number of superficial inches by four; 
I then consult the recondite although vulgar Cocker, and find that 
four times eight are thirty-two; and finally, I check this calculation 
by Walkingame. This may be fairly estimated as a length of eight 
inches, and an average breadth of four inches. My stipes is 
represented as long as, or perhaps a little longer than, my leaf, say 
eight inches and a half, and thus we have a total length of sixteen 
ef} inches and a half, which you,—not designedly, of course not ; not to 
raise a laugh against Mr. Newman and myself, of course not; but 
from a want of acquaintance with the authors ! have mentioned, and 
a consequent ignorance of the mode of calculating superficial admea- 
surements,—have converted into four feet. I will support Mr. Newman, 
by saying that his estimate of my average magnitude is a correct one. 

You then proceed to compare me with Nephrodium Feenisecii of 
Mr. Lowe; with what success I will not pretend to say, but as I grow 
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in profusion in Madeira, and from that country have reached the 
hands of Mr. Ward, Dr. Lemann, Mr. Watson, and many others, I 
think there is no reason to doubt that he included me in the species 
which he so named; but then, as you observe, you “ have both Mr. 
Lowe’s varieties, a. and B., from Madeira, so marked by (your) 
valued friend Dr. Lemann ; and there cannot be better authority for 
Mr. Lowe’s plant (in which I fully concur; and) these unfortunately 
tell a different tale ;” and subsequently one of you, viz., George A. 
Walker-Arnott, LL.D., &c., makes this assertion in the ‘ Annals of 
Natural History ::— I possess Nephrodium Feenisecii, Zowe, from 
Lowe himself, and it is clearly not the form or species called Lastrea 
recurva by Newman;” (Ann. Nat. Hist. vi. 473). From all this I 
infer that Lowe’s Fœnisecii is what has been called a “ collective ” 
species, that is, two or three of us rolled into one, a practice that 
saves a deal of trouble and a deal of time, yet is what may be called 
a slow or andante movement compared with the more brisk and 
exciting labour of creating species out of one’s own imagination. 

But abandoning the question of identity between Feenisecii and 
myself, allow me to ask, in the most humble manner, by what means 


you so positively identify me with your spinulosum, y. You admit | 


you can make nothing of Mr. Newman’s figure of me, and you say 
you find in Mr. Newman’s book no specific description, and yet you 
positively identify me as your spinulosum, y. This is “ passing 
strange!” You know me by my unintelligible effigy, by a represen- 
tation that I am four feet high, and by the entire absence of a 
description. There is no doubt, no query, no hesitation. This 
indeed is superhuman wisdom! I have misgivings whether you are 
altogether canny! However, I rejoice to be thus raised to the honor- 
able position till lately occupied by my lovely mountain friend, rigida. 


- You surely have not forgotten that the lady now known as Lastrea 


rigida was the spinulosum, y., of the earlier editions of the ‘ British 
Flora,’ not, however, of the fifth edition: there something else figures 
as spinulosum, y.; something found at “ Bingley Wood, near Hali- 
fax, by Mr. W. Wilson;” something that had the “ pinnules and 
segments very unequal in size and in their spinulose serratures ;” 
something, in fact, which you suggest may be “a monstrosity.” 
Thus your spinulosum, y., is of rather protean character: one year it 
is Lastrea rigida! another a monstrosity !! another Lastrea recurva !!! 


What will it be next? You “can’t say!” I thought as much. I 


will answer for you. It will be nothing at all! By that time, 
reverend signiors! you must yield to the information and expression 
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of opinion now pressing you on all sides. You must adopt me. You 
may find an escape from Mr. Newman’s name in calling me Fœænisecii, 
Lowe or Lowi, Bab. or Walker-Arnott, Hook. or Hookeri, Walker- 
Arnott. I care nothing for little indignities of that kind; but to 
adopt me under some name is inevitable. You must give each of us 
our true status in society, whether you will or no. The working, 
thinking, reading, cultivating b .aists of the present day expect this 
at your hands, and you will be too wise to withhold it. The sixth 
edition of the ‘ British Flora’ is a long step in advance of the fifth, 
and the fifth a long step before the fourth. Further concession must 
be made, and let me entreat you to make it gracefully and courteously. 
Show your respect for all that is done well, and never mind by whom. 
None of us think you have treated Mr. Newman with the courtesy or 
kindness which his book deserves. You seem angry with him be- 
cause he has done so much for us; and we can’t understand it: we 
all exclaim with Nature’s poet,— 


“ Tancene animis cœælestibus ire?” 


In doing good to us what harm has he done you? He never 
mentions either of you unless with that respect to which all agree 
your talents and labours entitle you. In fact, in the ‘ British Ferns’ 
he often goes out of his own way to bring in the name of Sir William 
Hooker, seemingly for the express purpose of testifying his respect 
for so illustrious a botanist. 

Believe me, Reverend Signiors! your devoted but aggrieved servant, 


LASTREA RECURVA. 
‘Killarney, December 25, 1850. 


South-Devon Locality for Adiantum Capillus- Veneris. 
By T. B. FLowER, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 


I HAVE sent you specimens of A. Capillus-Veneris from rocks in 
Mewstone Bay, Berry Head, South Devon, as I am not aware of its 
being recorded growing in the south of Devon before, it being inte- 
resting in a geographical point of view. The specimens from I)fra- 
combe are merely sent to show that the station is not destroyed. 


T. B. FLoweEr. 
Seend, Melksham, Wilts. 
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On the Locality Sor Typha minor in Kent. 
By T. B. FLower, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 


_ I OBSERVED, a few days since, while looking over the recent 
edition of the ‘ British Flora,’ by Sir. W. Hooker and Dr. Arnott, a 
locality recorded for that rare plant Typha minor, on the authority of 
Dr. Bromfield, in the following words :—*“ I have a distinct recollec- 
tion of having seen specimens of this plant, some years ago, at the 
Linnean Society, which the late Mr. David Don gathered somewhere, 
I think, in Kent.” Now I perfectly recollect this circumstance. In 
October, 1839, my late lamented friend, Professor Don, showed me, 
at the Linnean Society, specimens of what he considered to be Typha 
minor, which had been collected in Kent, and being interested with 
the discovery I made a note of it. Some time after, wishing to 
obtain the exact locality, I called on the Professor, when he informed 
me that he had changed his opinion, and that the plant could not be 
considered anything more than a small form of Typha angustifolia. 
T have therefore availed myself of the present opportunity of recording 


the error in the pages of the ‘ Phytologist,’ in the absence of Dr. 


Bromfield, who, I believe, at the present time is not in this country, 


and to whom the above statement may possibly be acceptable, and | 


not only to that gentleman, but to botanists generally. 


T. B. FLower. | 
Seend, Melksham, Wilts, - 


February 6, 1851. 


A few Notes on the Stations, §c., of Plants. 
By H. L. DE LA CHAUMETTE, Esq. 


Anemone ranunculoides. This very pretty Anemone is very com- 
mon all along the banks of the Maladiére, on either side of the old 
bridge, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland. 

Trollius europæus. 1 found a field covered with the yellow 
flowers of this plant half way up the Mount Tour de Gourze, Canton 
de Vaud, Switzerland, in the year 1843. : 

Helleborus fœtidus. Common in all the hedges and banks around 
Lausanne, Switzerland. | 

Hesperis inodora. I gathered a solitary specimen on the 19th of 
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April, 1850, in a field adjoining a , country-house at Norwood, appa- 
rently growing quite wild. 

Isatis tinctoria. Still growing abundantly in the chalk-pit at 
Guildford on the 25th of July, 1850. 

Saponaria Ocymoides. 1 have gathered it in abundance along the 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, near a place called Les Pierrettes, 
growing on the sands. 

Tilia parvifolia. A splendid specimen of this tree stands | in Moor 
Park, near Watford: its circumference is about twenty-four feet. 

Tilia europea. A splendid specimen of this tree still stands near 
a small inn at Prilly, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, measuring in cir- 
cumference upwards of twenty-two feet, and the branches of it over- 
shadow in summer three roads, A small fountain lies at its base. 

Orobus vernus. I found this plant growing abundantly in the 
Forest of Sauvabelin, Lausanne, Switzerland, near the Cascade. 

Geum intermedium. 1 found this plant in the same forest, growing 
among the thickets. 

Potentilla micrantha and verna. Both these occur in the Forest of 
Sauvabelin ; the former is reckoned rather scarce, although it grows 
freely in some parts of the forest; the latter is common all over the 
rocks. 

Rosa alpina. Common on the Mount Tour de Gourze and in 
the Forest of Sauvabelin. | | 

Bellidiastrum Michelii. Grows on the dry banks of the Wood of 
La Batie, near Geneva. 

Cynanchum vincetoxicum. This plant grows at the back of 
Grandvaux and near Belmont and Rovereas, Canton de Vaud, Swit- 
zerland. 

Heliotropium europeum. Common all pits the Lake on the 
sands, from Coppet to Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Pulmonaria officinalis. Found it abundantly in the Wood of 
Sauvabelin, near Lausanne. 

Datura Stramonium. Environs of Lausanne, growing among 
rubbish and in uncultivated grounds here and there. 

Daphne mezereum. Common in the woods around Lausanne. 

Hippophaé Rhamnoides. Along the banks of the Lake of Geneva, 
growing in the sands. I brought up from a larva, which was found 
and fed on this shrub, a specimen of Sphinx Hippophaés. 

Cypripedium calceolus. 1 gathered one solitary specimen at the 
summit of the Mount Tour de Gourze, Switzerland, in the year 1843. 
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- Galanthus nivalis. Common in the fields to the north of Lau- 


sanne, Switzerland. 

 Maianthemum bifolium. 1 found this plant growing in the mid- 
dle of the Forest of Sauvabelin, Switzerland. 

Muscari racemosum, comosum and botryoides are all to be found 


in fields and vineyards in the neighbourhood of Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. 


Perhaps the following list of some of the names given by the 
country people to certain plants in Switzerland may not be unac- 
ceptible to the readers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ | 


- Oxalis acetosella, Pain de coucou, Alleluia. 
Euonymus europeus, Bonnet de Prètre, Bois carre. 
Rhamnus frangula, Pouverne, Bourdaine. 
Rhamnus catharticus, Quemot. 
Genista tinctoria, La Marjolaine. 
Ononis spinosa, Tendon. 
Onobrychis sativa, L'Esparcette. 
Prunus spinosa, L’Epine noire. 
Crategus oxyacantha, L’Epine blanche. 
Cerasus mahalep, Bois de Sainte Lucie. 
. Cornus sanguinea, Bois punais. 
Valerianella olitoria, Trochette, Rampon. 
Ligustrum vulgare, Sauvillot, Crucillion. 
Lithospermum officinale, Herbe aux pertes. 
Lysimachia nummularia, Herbes aux ecus. 
Paris quadrifolia, Raisin de renard. 
Ornithogalum umbellatum, Dame d’onze heure. 


| H. L. DE LA CHAUMETTE. 
Stoke Newington, February 1, 1851. 


Note on Lastrea uliginosa. By Mr. CHARLES Woop. 


As you solicit information respecting Lastrea uliginosa of Lloyd, I 
have to state that when Mr. Lloyd returned from a botanical tour in 
Nottinghamshire, in 1846, he supplied me with several ferns, all of 
which I potted in peat, &c., and they grew admirably. Amongst 
them I fancied I could detect a new form; at first I considered it 
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only a variety of spinosa or cristata, but of which I was at a loss to 
decide. I showed it to several botanical friends of mine, and they 
appeared as much perplexed as myself, some considering it a variety 
of one thing, and others differing from them. I named it to Mr. 
Lloyd, and inquired of him further particulars respecting its locality, 
&c., and he assured me that he had previously noticed the different 
characters of this fern, but supposed it merely a variety of L. cristata. _ 
Mr. Lloyd sent specimens to several botanists, requesting their opi- 
nions upon it, but no two of them arrived at the same conclusion ; 
consequently it appears to form a connecting link amongst nearly the 
whole of the species of the genus Lastrea; but after cultivating it for 
four seasons without its characters in the least altering, I most deci- 
dedly agree with Mr. Lloyd and others in considering it as much 
deserving to rank as a species as either Lastrea spinosa, cristata, or 
multiflora. It would be superfluous on my part to attempt an 
explanation of its distinctive characters after the lucid manner in 
which Mr. Newman has pointed them out in the ‘ Phytologist’ for 


CHARLES Woop. 
Wandsworth Common, 


February 10, 1851. 


A Word more on Lastrea uliginosa. By Epwarp NEWMAN. 


I CAN imagine the reader begins to feel nauseated with this sub- 
ject, but I cannot-resist the temptation to invite his attention to a 
passage in a former number (Phytol. iii. 101), where he will find that 
the distinguished Professor Braun, of Freiburg, whose name ranks 
high among European pteridologists, had previously described the 
same fern, found in the bog at Freiburg, in company with cristatum, 
under the same name. I beg to refer the reader to the page above 
mentioned ; he will there find a translation of Braun’s description, 
which, accompanied by the habitat, leaves little doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the two plants. I feel that I have to apologise to the readers 
of the ‘ Phytologist’ for introducing a second description when the 
first would have sufficed. 


EDWARD NEWMAN. 
9, Devonshire St., Bishopsgate. 
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Remarks on some Starred Plants in the New Edition of the ‘ British 


Flora; by Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. G. A. Walker-Arnott. By 
Epwin Less, Esq., F.L.S. 


I QUITE agree with the observation in the Preface to the ‘ Phytolo- 
gist’ for 1850, that “ Nothing can be more confused, contradictory 
and unsatisfactory, than the capricious decisions of our publishing 
botanists as regards the nativity of plants growing wild in Britain.” 
I may add, too, that in many instances there appears to be no fair 
and just appreciation of evidence in the matter, and a judgment is 
given perhaps founded only on experience of a restricted district ; or 
at any rate caprice is apparent when various plants are compared that 
bear the degrading mark of naturalization. Indeed, unless some 
_ rational rule be employed as an approximation to truth, I can see no 
use in using the asterisk or dagger at all: let every observer form sou 
own opinion. 

I have been led to think of this by an examination of the new edi 
tion of Hooker's ‘ British Flora” Here I see Anemone apennina, 
Adonis autumnalis, Corydalis lutea, and Aquilegia vulgaris, all set 
down with the same starry mark denoting introduction. I take these 
almost-at-random classes of supposed interlopers. In Adonis we may 
admit an agrarian growing “ amongst corn,” or in manured land, and 
thus associated with cultivation; and we may see without doubt 
Cory dalis lutea stealing out of the bounds of the garden, and adorn- 
ing some adjacent wall or convenient bank. So as Anemone appen- 
nina is only found in a few spots, maintaining its position with 


difficulty, it may justly be considered of foreign origin; but how can 


the columbine be properly placed in the same category with it, 
growing as it does in hundreds of English woods and out-of-the-way 
places. Why a Herefordshire carter would enlighten a botanist as 
to the place where to find a wild columbine. But then it must have 
got out of some cottage-garden, for don’t we always see it there with 
oxlips and daffydowndillies? Yes, there they are, sure enough! 
Perhaps there is a raspberry-bush in the garden too, from whence 
those now seen in the adjacent woods may have taken their rise! 
But a poor observant poet I shall here show may beat a learned 
closet-botanist at a fact of eye-sight experience, for what says poor 
Clare, the Northamptonshire poet, anent the columbine ? | 


“ The columbines, stone-blue, or deep night-brown, 
Their honeycomb-like blossoms hanging down, 
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Each cottage garden’s fond adopted child, 
Though heaths still claim them where they yet grow wild.”* 


For my own part, I have been accustomed to meet with the colum- 
bine in haunts far removed from public view, and in thickets distant 
enough even from cottage smoke; but it seems to be lost sight of by 
many persons how frequently the root of a pretty wild-flower is dug 


up from the place of its nativity and transplanted to a garden: this | 


was done to a far greater extent formerly than it is now. Words- 
worth testifies to the practice of the cottagers of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 


“ Brought from the woods, the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems in that trim place 

_ A plant no longer wild ; the cultur’d rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 
Roof-high ; the wild pink crowns the garden wall, 
And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of the hills.”+ 


* I have frequently thought that the testimony of some of our rural poets, men with 
keenly-observant eyes, might in some cases be as good as a botanist’s for the localities 
of plants, and not undeserving of record either. Take for instance the following 
from Drayton’s ‘ Nymphidia : — 

** And for the queen a fitting bow’r, 
(Quoth he) is that fair cowslip-flow’r, 
On Hipcut Hill that groweth ; 
Tn all your train there’s not a fay 
That ever went to gather May, — 
But she hath made it in her way 
The tallest there that groweth.” 


This Hipeut Hill I presume is in Warwickshire, and perhaps Mr. Bree cool tell 
us whether it is as famed for its oxlips now as it seems to have been in Drayton’s 
time. Wordsworth in one of his poems has celebrated the daffodils of the Lake dis- 
trict, and their abundance, though I recollect no botanical record of the fact, perhaps 
from “ wandering botanists” not being on the alert at the early season when the Nar- 
cissus Pseudo-narcissus appears. 

“ They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 


Grahame in the homely strains of his ‘ Birds of Scotland’ refers to the Herb Paris, | 


and the habitats of other shrubs and flowers, in a pictorial way as adornments of the 
actual landscape. A considerable collection might be made out from various sources. 
+ ‘ Excursion, p. 280. 
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It seems odd enough that while a decided woodland plant like the 
columbine is branded as introduced, no mark at all appears against 
the wall-flower (Chetranthus Cheiri), which no botanist in this 
country ever affected to find except upon “old walls.” Several 
other plants of walls and ruins, though evident immigrators at some 
former period, are allowed to pass muster with the oldest natives : 
thus the star becomes a mere capricious mark of opinion instead of 
conveying the knowledge of a decided fact. 

I remember a remark made by some botanical writer’ (I think Mr. 
Watson), that localities of plants once recorded need not be repeated ; 
but it seems necessary to do so when elucidatory observations of 
value made in other publications are entirely lost sight of by the con- 
cocters of general floras, even in their latest amended editions. That 
a flora need not be cumbered with the localities of plants pretty gene- 
rally distributed we may fairly allow; still false impressions should 


not be permitted to remain, and the range of remarkable plants given 


where possible. Now the woad (satis tincioria) is an historical 
plant, interesting as having furnished the blue dye with which the 
ancient Britons painted or rubbed their naked bodies for terrific 
effect. It would seem likely that the woad was really a native in 
those early times to be generally employed as described, or the Bri- 
tains might have cultivated it: any locality then suggestive of long 
occupation would seem highly curious. The only information given 
in the work of the learned authors alluded to is the old story of “ cul- 
tivated fields about Ely, Durham, &c.” An “ &c.” may be compre- 
hensive or not, but the impression given to a student undoubtedly is, 
that the woad is confined to the eastern side of England, and only 
found casually in cultivated fields there. Now it grows abundantly 
in the chalk-pits of Surrey, whence I have specimens, and at a spot I 
am about to indicate in the west of England, where it has grown wild 
beyond the memory of man. Dyer mentions it in his ‘ Fleece’ as if 
he considered it a native, and his observations on pastures and vege- 
tables are generally very correct. 


* Our valleys yield not, or but sparing yield 
The dyer’s gay materials. Only weld, 
Or root of madder, here, or purple woad, 
By which our naked ancestors obscur d 
Their hardy limbs, inwrought with mystic forms, 
Like Egypt’s obelisks.” : 


Possibly the star may have been affixed to the woad in reliance on 
the opinion given by Mr. Watson in ‘ Cybele Britannica,’ that the 
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Isatis tinctoria “can scarce be said to have acquired so permanent a 
possession of its localities as would justify its reference to the cate- 
gory of denizens. Localities may be found recorded in Botanical 
Guides ; but in how many of such localities the plant itself would 
now be found, I cannot venture to say.” It is a pity that a fact 
should not be established by inquiry instead of remaining in a state 
of uncertainty. The station of the precipitous face of the red marl 
cliff at the Mythe Tout, above Tewkesbury, where the Severn divides 
Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, appears in the list of plants I 
sent to the ‘ New Botanist’s Guide,’ as edited by Mr. Watson, several 
years ago, and large specimens were sent at a later period to the Lon- 
don Botanical Society. Why I think this locality very remarkable 
is, that the lofty marl cliff here is terminated southward by a tumulus 
or mount of worship, dedicated of old, as its name implies, to the idol 
Teutates. Now as a boy 1 became acquainted with the woad on the 
marl cliff without knowing its botanical name prior to 1818, as occur- 
ring year after year. Here again, from proximity of residence, I was 
enabled to observe it in splendour of flowering each year from 
1836 to 1841, and on my information Mr. Thomas Westcombe, of 
Worcester, has gathered it at the Mythe Tout since that time, when it 
was very abundant, and there a relative tells me it still was last year. 
There is no recollection of the woad ever having been cultivated about 
Tewkesbury, and on the marl cliff, where it grows, extensive pastures 
only appear on either side of the river and on the summit of the cliff. 
This then would seem an undeniable place of wild growth, unless it 
be supposed possible that it is a lingerer from Celtic cultivation. In 
France the woad appears to be considered a native without any doubt. 

The soapwort (Saponaria officinalis), certainly but little used at 
present officinally, although having the brand, and said to be found 
“ especially near cottages,” might surely have been allowed to pass 
muster with the red currant (Ribes rubrum) and gooseberry (R. gros- 
sularia), which are lucky enough to escape with the mild remark of 
“ scarcely indigenous.” This star in one very dubious case, and the 
omission in others, yet with the “ scarcely,” leaves matters in a very 
unsatisfactory way. Currants and gooseberries it must be admitted 
are rarely found except as individual stragglers, mostly about brooks 
and water-courses, but the soapwort extends itself in truly wild loca- 
lities for long distances. It occurs in numerous patches on the 
banks of the Severn, and in profusion on the side of the gravelly Usk, 
near Crickhowel, in Breconshire. I have several times met with it, 
too, in bushy places in the midst of woods. It seems to be forgotten 
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that a plant once used for rustic services, and therefore an attendant 
about cottage hedges, may also be aboriginal to the country. | 
_ T must try to rescue another plant, rather a favourite of mine, from 
the stars and stripes of bondage, and claim its freedom as 4 native- 
born Briton. This is the Sedum album, which I think appears with 
the brand for the first time. That it may in general be seen the cap- 
tive of walls, and even chained like a domesticated pet upon roofs, 
may be true enough, but I shall contend for its being born free. Who 
will accompany me at this misty time to the slippery dripping rocks 
of the North Hill, at Malvern, dark with the purple Parmelia or the 
leather-like Umbilicaria’ Higher up, beyond those deep-green, rigid, 
yet close-shorn, gorse-bushes and withered brakes, away from any 
path except the narrow track of the sheep, there upon mouldy ledges, 
with difficulty reached, and among fleshy leaves of the Cotyledon, 
nestles in little trailing tufts, with its turgid red leaves, the Sedum we 


are in quest of. And upon those bold lichened rocks hath been its 
seat time out of mind. Oh! but—some 


“ Hermit good, who lived in that wood,” 


probably St. Werstan, whose martyrdom appears in the stained abbey- 
windows below, was kind enough to plant the Sedum album here for 
the benefit of botanists! Among the flowers surrounding his figure 
in the stained lights, something like gorse, fern, foxgloves, and prim- 


roses really do appear, and as in this primitive flora the Sedum is not 


evidently visible, what can we infer but that some monk must have 
planted the little Sedum? When the Sedum album was first recorded 
as growing on the Malvern rocks I am unable to say, but it appears 
in the second edition of Withering, published in the last century, on 
the authority of Dr. Stokes, who edited that issue, and Mr. Ballard, a 
surgeon, of Hanley Castle. Mr. Watson in his ‘Cybele, though my 
‘Botany of the Malyern Hills’ might have been quoted for the fact, 
leaves the matter as if sub judice, and puts the question, “ Is S. album 
a native upon the Malvern rocks?” Only a resident of the vicinity is 
properly qualified to answer. It has most certainly every appearance 
of being indigenous upon the precipitous rocks 1 have noted, which 
are away from any path, where no even hermit’s garden could have 
ever been, and at an elevation of about eight hundred feet. Below 
these rocks the plant never occurs, nor have I, in an experience of 
Malvern of more than thirty years, ever seen the Sedum album on 
walls of gardens about the village or town, as it has now become. 
Mr. Borrer has stated that the Malvern Sedum is S. teretifolia of 
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Haworth, but whether more is meant by that than the one being. a 
synonym of the other, I am unable to say. The Malvern Sedum 
album. only flowers in very hot seasons, and I have only gathered it 
twice in that state. Mr. Thomas Westcombe, of Worcester, a very 
careful investigator of our native plants, tells me that in his garden he 
has cultivated the Malverr Sedum for many years without once 
inducing a flower to appeai ind I have often had it flourishing for a 
long time in a pot in the same predicament. Mr. Westcombe further 
says that the plant is very similar to, and indeed scarcely distinguish- 


able from, a Sedum he received from Montreal, in Canada, under the 


name of S. Monsregilense, and which in like manner has never 
flowered with him under cultivation. If it is thought unlikely that 
the Malvern rocks should nourish a Sedum not found certainly wild 
elsewhere in Britain, parallel cases might be adduced with the Coto- 
neaster at the Orme’s Head, Potentilla rupestris on Craig Brithen, and 
Dianthus cesius on the Cheddar cliffs. 

Although I think I might justly object to the appearance of the star 
as shedding but little light in several other instances, I shall now 
confine myself to the notice of the poplars, three of which are struck 
off the roll of our native trees, and put under its baneful influence. 
We may however properly consider the white poplar as made up of 


two varieties, alba and canescens, for I am unable to distinguish the 


two specifically. Sir J. E. Smith lays some stress upon the stig- 
mas being four in the former and eight in the latter, but in fact even 
in P. alba they are difficult to distinguish as four only, their extremi- 
ties being more or less divided, and thus they appear as six, seven, or 
eight, according to the greater or less divarication of the lobe. The 
palmate root-leaves, densely downy and white beneath, seem nearly 
the same in both varieties, and little remains to distinguish them but 
the wood, reported as much “firmer” in canescens than in alba, 
arising probably merely from the drier ground in which canescens 
usually grows. Selby however remarks in his ‘ British Forest Trees’ 
that “if they are only varieties of one species, the original stock is 
more likely to be the Populus canescens than the P. alba, the first 
appearing to have a wider geographical distribution, and to be more 
generally met with in a wild and indigenous state, than the latter.”* 


Principally in the form of P. canescens, I have observed the white 


poplar widely distributed, especially on the margins of streams to- 
wards their sources in the hills, where its lofty, smooth stem and gray 


_* Selby’s ‘ History of British Forest Trees,’ 8vo, p. 176. 
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bark give a peculiar feature to such upland spots, while the boiste- 


rous stream makes its everlasting cry among the dark pebbles that 
encumber its bed beneath the rude and tottering foot-bridge. Dr. 
Bromfield has suggested that the aspen (Populus tremula) is the 
only peplar of those reputed British, that “ occurs in the middle of 
our large woods remote from the inclosed country.” It is true enough 
that the aspen is common enough in a small form in almost every 
extensive wood. But we must look to the peculiar character of the 
gray and white poplars. They are not trees of the forest, but delight 
to form societies of their own on the banks of streams or on the mar- 
gin of marshy heaths. Here they appear as Nature intended them, 
giving a characteristic feature to the barren, sloppy flats, that have 
scarcely any other trees to countenance them but scraggy, stunted 
and fissured willows ; and when the autumnal breeze blusters among 
their silvery leaves what a pleasing effect is produced before the eye 
of the lone wanderer in such places. I find the gray poplar scattered 
more or less on all our moist Worcestershire heaths, and abundant in 
several yet uncultivated parts of Malvern Chace, for even if cut down 
occasionally, suckers from the roots quickly overspread the ground, 
forming a young shrubbery, and bearing monstrous leaves, excessively 
white beneath. As far as I have noticed, the white and gray poplars 
are not common in Wales, but I have notes of C. canescens as occur- 
ring at Pelcombe, near Haverfordwest, and near Cannington Bridge, 
Pembrokeshire. | | | 

‘With respect to the black poplar (P. nigra), surely its wide distri- 
bution throughout Britain, as remarked by Selby, is “ strongly in 
favour of its being indigenous.” Indeed, except from the fact that 
black Italian poplars are now generally planted in shrubberies, I can 
conceive no solid reason for bleckening the character of P. nigra. 
Nothing is more common on the winding woody banks of our roving 
and bubbling Worcestershire brooks than old, tortuous, cracky trees 
of the black-poplar, with grotesque pollarded heads, that look like 
demons against the evening sky, with the turrows of hundreds of 
wintry storms upon their sides. Far more enduring than the willows, 
beside which they meditate, they remain firm amidst the catastrophes 
that so often upset the disembowelled trunks of those fragile trees, 
and really form some of our noblest dryadean inhabitants by watery 
places. I have noticed some twenty feet in circumference, and on the 
banks of the Severn at the Lower Lode, near Tewkesbury, is a grove 
of very old black poplars, so lofty that a rookery has been located in 
them beyond the recollection of anyone now living. It is remarkable 
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that almost everywhere in Worcestershire and Gloucestershire where 
the Italian black poplar is planted, that in a few years the boughs of 
the trees become loaded with misletoe, far more so indeed than upon 
apple-trees, upon which it is common enough in this county and 
Herefordshire. Yet strange to say, on the native Populus nigra, 
though I have examined every tree I came near for a long time, yet 
I have never observed the misletoe growing there in a single instance. 

But I have perhaps strayed a little from the point I commenced 
this paper with, the stars, that might as well be put out as permitted 
to shine! Surely it is capricious and inconsistent to put the same 
mark against a columbine, a medlar, and a turnip, and pass over the 
wall-flower and Arabis turrita without any mark at all. There is also 
a great want of exactness in making a similar character positive in 
one case, as in the common elm, and only interrogatory in another, 
as Populus canescens and nigra, which doubtfully are said to be 
“ scarcely indigenous.” I think Dr. Bromfield’s double dagger (tf) 
might well be employed to stab plants the certain derivatives of a 
garden, while a single dagger (t) might be given to those known as 
introduced, but naturalized for a long time, as Teucrium Chamædrys, 
Linaria Cymbalaria, &c. Some very dubious cases might be starred, 
but not against evidence, as in the cases of the columbine and Sedum 
album. 

In a descriptive flora intended for students and neophytes, who of 
course want information on all specimens they may find, I really 
think that such plants as Lilium Martagon, Maianthemum bifolium, 
Narcissus incomparabilis, and many others apparently naturalized in 
Britain, ought not to be slurred over undescribed, under the plea that 
the author or authors do not believe them to be indigenous, or that 


they have “no right to be admitted into our flora.” What in fact 


gives the right, but the occurrence of the plant, and if it does occur, 
come from where it may it ought to be catalogued and described. In 
the case of the Anacharis alsinastrum, though probably enough origi- 
nally an American plant, this is allowed without any demur. Where 
indeed should the line be drawn? Surely occurring plants deserve 
commemoration. In one place the authors of the ‘ British Flora’ 
assert that our plants are all derived from the continent, which, if the 


_ European continent be meant, requires some qualification. But 


allowing this for a great portion of our flora, let us take Tulipa syl- 
vestris for instance, an inhabitant mostly of chalk-pits and quarries 
(and which, by the bye, has no star), and considering it as an intro- 
duction, on what principle is that to be considered to have a right to 
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a place in our native flora, while Eranthis hyemalis, Petasites fragrans, 
Melissa officinalis, Atriplex hortensis, Rumex scutatus, &c., as well 
as those before mentioned, some of which are as much established as 
the Tulipa, are designated as having “ no claim” to be enumerated 
in a British flora. Some of the above are really in more natural posi- 
tions than Petroselinum sativum, which appears without scruple, though 
scarcely of older date upon old walls. 

These observations are not made with the slightest view of carping 
unfairly at the labours of learned botanists, but are thrown out as ten- 
drils of thought, or little burs of reflection, under the hope that some 
better general understanding may be come to as to marks of introduc- 
tion and} naturalization, which are at present altogether incongruous 
and conflicting, productive indeed rather of vexation than information. 


| EDwIN LEEs. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, | 
February 8, 1851. 


Botanical Notes for 1851. 
By GEORGE Stacey Gipson, Esq., F.L.S. 


Havine spent a short time last summer at Durroon, a small but 
beautifully-situated watering-place on the west coast of Scotland, 
much frequented by residents at Glasgow and the neighbourhood, I 
enclose a list of some of the rarer plants met with, as I do not remem- 
ber having seen any notice of this district in the ‘ Phytologist.’ It is 
not by any means particularly rich, but there are a good many bog 
plants, with some maritime and mountain species. 

Of the former, viz., the bog or marshy-ground plants, one of the 
commonest is Carum verticillatum, which is more plentiful than any 
other umbelliferous plant, and met with in all such localities. Malaxis 
paludosa is found rather sparingly on the spongy sides of the hills, 
but may easily be overlooked from its small size and inconspicuous 
colour ; it is accompanied in greater quantity by Pinguicula lusita- 
nica. Osmunda regalis is not uncommon in moist woods. Oxyria 
reniformis grows by the sides of mountain rills. Besides these, may 
be enumerated Œnanthe crocata, Helosciadium inundatum, Habe- 
naria bifolia and chlorantha, Crepis paludosa, Comarum palustre, 
Narthecium ossifragum, Hypericum dubium, Saxifraga aizoides, 
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Menyanthes trifoliata, Carex pulicaris, distans and pallescens, Hip- 
puris vulgaris, Viola palustris, Lycopus europæus, Vera yica scutel- 
lata, &c. Mimulus luteus grows abundantly in a. “meadow, 
where it is completely naturalized. ti 

Among the maritime plants may be noticed Erythræa linariifolia, 
Blysmus rufus, Schlerochloa maritima, all abundant on the salt-marsh 
banks of the Holy Loch, with the commoner species, Salicornia her- 
bacea, Glaux maritima, Aster Tripolium, Scirpus maritimus, &c. 

Of the mountain species, Salix herbacea and Thalictrum alpinum 
grow near the top of the Bishop’s Seat; Saxifraga stellaris, Asplenium 
viride, Cystopteris fragilis, &c., in a gorge near the same hill. Poly- 
podium Phegopteris and Dryopteris are not uncommon, also Lycopo- 
dium Selago and selaginoides. Hypericum Audrosemum is found in 
woods, and Hymenophyllum Wilsoni grows on a wall in a shady lane. 

A longer stay might have enabled me to enlarge this list, but the 
locality is a limited one, and the soil and situations rather similar. 

The neighbourhood of Blair Athol is doubtless a very rich one, and 
in a ramble of a few hours there I met with the following species :— 
Polygonum viviparum, Rumex aquaticus, Geranium sylvaticum, Ga- 
lium boreale, Astragalus hypoglottis, Trollius europæus, Habenaria 
albida, Carduus heterophyllus, Hieracium Lapeyrousii or cerinthoides, 
Viola lutea, Galeopsis versicolor, Lycopodium alpinum, Equisetum 
sylvaticum, &c. 

Last year I expressed a doubt respecting Fumaria parviflora 
having been found in this country. This doubt has been since 
entirely removed, by my meeting with it and F. Vaillantii growing 
together in a field at Settlebury, near this town, in considerable 
plenty, and bearing marks of being distinct species. Probably they 
may not be uncommon, as I have also found them separately in other 
places in this district. Their specific characiers are detailed by A. 
Henfrey, the most prominent of which are, that in parviflora the 
leaves are in narrow capillary segments, yellow glaucous-green ; the 
flowers are white, tipped with dark, and fading off purple; the habit 
is bushy and upright. In Vaillantii the leaves have broader seg- 
ments, are of a bluish, darker green, often tinged with purple; the 
flowers are purplish, never white, but fading to somewhat of that 
colour; the habit is spreading and diffuse. This, too, appears to be 
_ an earlier-flowering species, scarcely any trace of it remaining in the 
autumn, while parviflora was still flowering freely. The seeds appear 
similar. I have not seen any intermediate forms ; indeed, Vaillantii 
seems more intermediate between parviflora and officinalis than allied 
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to either. The figures of them in ‘ English Botany’ are pretty good. 
representations, but parviflora is figured from a young and undeve- — 
loped specimen. 

My friend J. Clarke noticed a Carduus this summer of a rather 
peculiar appearance, corresponding in most respects to acanthoides, 
but differing in its much larger flowers, and broad involucral scales, 
which are often coloured, and nearly resemble some small specimens 
of nutans. It is found in several different places by road-sides. The 
description which Sir J. E. Smith gives of C. crispus corresponds 
with it, which he says had not then been found in Britain; but the 
flowers are not clustered, as stated in Babington’s ‘ Manual: perhaps 
Smith’s crispus is his acanthoides, &c., and Smith’s acanthoides his 
8. crispus, which he says is the more common. Koch treats them as 
distinct species, but it is almost impossible to find any characters in 
his descriptions of them. Though probably only a variety of acan- 
thoides, it deserves further attention. 

Poterium muricatum has been gathered again here this year in one 
of its former localities, and also on the railway banks plentifully ; it 
seems to grow on richer ground than Sanguisorba, of which some think 
it only a variety, caused by difference of situation, the muricated cha- 
racter of the seeds not being always equaily apparent, and it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish by other peculiarities. I do not give this as my 
opinion, but think that it may be considered an open question. 

Melilotus arvensis does not seem to be confined to the south of 
England, as I gathered it on a ballast-hill near South Shields, with 
M. officinalis and vulgaris, Silene noctiflora, and Senecio viscosus. 

The genus Arctium claimed my notice last autumn, but I have not 
been able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion upon it. We have © 
here three forms, answering, I[ believe, to those described by one or 
more foreign authors as major, minor and intermedium, which in their 
extreme forms appear distinct, but in others are not easy to distin- 
guish; they are all common, the first generally in moist ground, the 
second in shady places, and the third by road-sides, &c., though they 
are sometimes all found together. The chief differences are in the 
size, shape and colour of the flower, the position of the involucral 
scales, and the amount of web. Most authors admit two species, but 
there is considerable difference of sentiment even on this point. The 
figures in ‘English Botany’ are greatly confused; the one repre- 
sented there as tomentosa being what I suppose to be intermedium ; 
the appa being minor ; and the true major, answering to the Lappa 
of most English authors, not being figured at all. Major or Lappa, 
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and minor or bardana, are very different in appearance, but are so 
closely connected by forms of intermedium, that it is difficult to say 
to which some specimens should be referred, and I am inclined to 
think a threefold division of the genus may be more correct than a 
twofold, while perhaps the real truth will be that they will all prove to 
be forms of the same species, but I am not yet prepared fully to admit 
this view of the subject. If the attention of botanists in different 
places is called to it, a more satisfactory solution of the difficulty may 
be arrived at. | 


G. S. GrBson. 
Saffron Walden, 


February 10, 1851. 


Remarks on the Spirilla or Spermatozoides of Mosses. 
By W. WILson, Esq. 


Moke than a year ago I commenced in earnest my observations of 
these very singular bodies, whose active movements when just at 
maturity caused me long ago to overlook them as animalcules, which 
had intruded themselves into the antheridia. They are well worth 
the study of every possessor of a good microscope. The representa- 
tion of their form given in Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ and indeed 
in all the works I have yet seen, not excepting Dr. W. P. Schimper’s 
excellent ‘ Recherches Anatomiques et Morphologiques Sur les Mous- 
ses, is unsatisfactory. The shape and size of the spirilla are both 
variable in different species of moss, but not so much so as to justify 
the published figures. The best examples are found in all the spe- 
cies of Sphagnum, where the massive portion of the spirillum is truly 
sausage-shaped, not gradually tapering into a spirally-folded tail; the 
tail itself being attached to the back and not at one end of the body, 
and about five or six times as long when drawn out, forming a helix 
of one turn and a half or rather more, while the spirillum is in active 
motion, and immersed in fluid. On drying, the spiral fibre is uncoiled, 
and assumes various forms. In the antheridia of Polytrichum the 
spirilla are confined, up to a late period, in the cavities of cellular 
_ tissue, each cellule containing a single spirillum, whose gyrations are 
(while still in confinement) even more rapid and energetic than those 
of Sphagnum. These bodies have been seen in the antheridia of Splach- 
num, of various Hypna, and indeed in so many other genera of mos- 
ses, that there is good reason to conclude that they exist universally 
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in the tribe, and that they also occurin the Hepatice. Mnium 
hornum, common on sandy banks, affords a good example for obser- 
vation about this time of the year; but it is necessary to observe that 
the antheridia must be watched, and taken at the proper moment, in 
order to obtain results which shall be perfectly satisfactory. They 
continue in perfection for some days when confined in a tin box, but 

probably burst more speedily in a growing state. It would seem that 
the motions of the spirilla, both as to kind and intensity, are very 
much influenced by the degree of maturity of the anther under exa- 
mination. In an early stage, only a few of the spirilla among the gene- 
ral mass show signs of activity, and their movements are comparatively 
languid and fitful. Ina perfect state the spirillnm acquires both a 
rotatory and a progressive motion, both motions, however, resulting 
from one and the same impetus. In a less complete state the motion 
of the spirillum is either gyration on a fixed axis or one combined 
with an irregular oscillatory movement, more or less rapid, varying 
from two to ten or more gyrations in a second. The normal move- 
ment, however, is in the direction of the spiral fibre, which screws 
itself along through the fluid, often in a perfectly straight course, 
dragging after it the sausage-shaped body; the progressive motion 
being often so quiet as to render it difficult to follow it. 

There has of late been a strong tendency to refer such movements 
to some principle not distinguishable from that of animal life, but it 
appears to me that they can be sufficiently accounted for on more 
simple grounds. Were the spirilla really possessed of life, one might 
expect them, at any rate, to follow the usual rule, and to go head 
first, but these always move as if the spiral fibre were propelled by a 
vis à tergo, and indeed the spiral fibre may be designed for the special 
purpose of modifying the direction of the impetus from behind. It is 
quite legitimate to assume that at the time of maturity the sausage- 
shaped body is a membranous sac, filled with dense mucilaginous 
matter, and that by the action of endosmose the bulk of the contained 
mass is increased until a supply for a continuous jet, from a small 
pore at or near the back of the body, and nearly in the direction of 
the axis of the spiral fibre, has been produced. Such a jet would 
certainly account for the movements, and is in perfect harmony with 
what I have seen; for I believe 1 have several times seen the jet 
itself, but on this point I am willing to wait for further and more 
decisive evidence. The possessors of better and more powerful 
microscopes than mine are requested to pursue the subject. 

As to the function of the spirilla, 1 believe .it will be found in 
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proportion to our acquired knowledge of mosses that they are as 
essentially connected with fecundation as the pollen of phenogamons 
plants, of which they are the analogues. Many very interesting 
examples of the infertility of certain mosses, especially of Hynna, 
have been satisfactorily accounted for by the fact that such species 
are dioicous, and that the simultaneous occurrence of plants of both 
kinds is very uncommon, as to thoge species. On the other hand, 
fruit is never developed ualess anther-bearing plants are present. In 
the locomotive properties of the spirilla we find the refutation of one 
of the chief arguments against the fecundation of mosses; for the dif- 
fusion of these bodies during rain must be both rapid and extensive, 
quite sufficient to insure access to the fertile flower. 


W. WILson. 
Warrington, February 11, 1851. 


Note on Mr. Queketts Monstrous Moss. - 
By W. Witson, Esq. 


Not having yet seen Mr. Quekett’s remarks in the original publi- 
cation, I confine this note to what is said on the subject in Lindley’s 
‘Vegetable Kingdom,’ article Bryaceæ, where it is stated that a mass 
of Tortula fallax, having young sete capped with calyptræ, had under- 
gone a very remarkable change after having been grown in a Ward’s- 
case, the tendency to produce fruit having been checked, and “instead 
of fruit a miniature forest of elevated stems, leafy above and below, 
but in the intermediate portion destitute of leaves ;” in fact, a com- 
plete suppression of fruit, and a conversion of those parts into leafy 
shoots, is assumed to have been the result of the experiment. 

The ‘ Doctrines of Morphology’ are supported by so many analogies 
that few persons will question the propriety of regarding the calyptra 
of a moss as one of the last convolute leaves of the axis: so far, how- 
ever, as the fact is made to depend on Mr. Quekett’s experiment, 
there is reason to dispute it. An illustrative specimen from Mr. 
Quekett has been in my possession for several years. When pro- 
perly examined, apart from the influence of hypothesis, it presents 
_ nothing remarkable, and certainly nothing anomalous. It is not a 


Tortula, but a very common moss, found upon every wall, called | 


Ceratodon purpureus. After due examination of the specimen, I can 
assert, without the least hesitation, that there is absolutely no evidence 
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of conversion of a young seta into a partially leafy stem. The sup- 
posed proof of such a conversion is what is well known by every prac- 
tised bryologist to be a phenomenon of universal occurrence whenever 
a moss is removed from a free, dry atmosphere, to one that is confined 
very and humid. It is still more observable when the moss is shut up 
in the dark. Indeed, it is nothing more than what is called etzdlation, 
and as a consequence of such treatment, the young branches or inno- 
vations in Mr. Quekett’s specimens, which would in ordinary circum- 
stances have been very short, and only developed at a later period, 
have been suddenly drawn up and attenuated until the branch and the 
definite number of cellules composing it have been elongated several 
times their usual length. Of course such a stimulus to luxuriant 
growth of the stem must operate as a check to the growth of the fruc- 
tification, and it is generally observable that in such cases the fruit is 


‘abortive. This happens in an unusually wet season to most mosses, 


without the intervention of a Ward’s-case. 


W. WILSson. 
Wartington, February 11, 1851. 


On a Supposed New British Species of Adiantum. 
By W. Wizson, Esq. 


I sEND full-grown fronds of an Adiantum from roots which have 
been in cultivation upwards of ten years, and which were gathered in 
the Isle of Man, by my friend Mr. T. G. Rylands. It differs very 
considerably in appearance from the ordinary form of A. Capillus- 
Veneris, and may perhaps be a different species. If compared with 
the figure in ‘ English Botany,’ it will be seen that the frond is narrow 
and oblong, by no means flabelliform, and the branches, instead of 


‘being set at an acute angle, are widely spreading. The pinnules do 


not taper gradually into the foot-stalk, and seem to be of quite a dif- 
ferent shape from those of the Arran specimen. The characters pre- 
sented by the fronds sent are constant in the plants under cultivation. 
I may here mention, that when I received the roots they were hastily 
planted in a common garden-pot, and were afterwards much neglected, 
until I thought they had quite perished for want of water. If they 
had not been more than usually tenacious of life such would have 
been their fate ; but by careful nursing they were saved, and have 
ever since grown vigorously in a greenhouse, without artificial tempe- 
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rature during the winter. At the time when the roots were first 
gathered, the fronds were very small and imperfect. 


W. WILSON. 
Warrington, February 8, 1851. 


[I have long had this s\ ‘ect under consideration, and shall have 
something to say about it next month.—£. N.] 


remarkably Fine Specimen of the Edible Chestnut (Castanea vesca). 
By H. L. DE LA CHAUMETTE, Esq. 


THE finest specimen of this beautiful tree I have as yet seen stands 
. at about half an hour’s walk up the neighbouring mountain from the 
town of Evian, in Savoy. The steamer was making a “ promenade” 
on the second of August, 1846, to Evian, leaving passengers there in 
the morning, at about 10 o’clock, and coming to fetch them home at 
about 5 P.M. I made this “promenade” on this day to the above-men- 
tioned town, which is very dirty and dull, as are most of the towns in 
Savoy, and went with a guide on purpose to see the famous chestnut- 
tree. I went through a narrow path with a broken wall on either 
side, covered with the fronds of Polypodium vulgare, which, being 
then quite matured, had a very pretty appearance. Presently we got 
into a forest of nothing but noble chestnut-trees; the foliage was so 
thick that the beams of the sun could scarcely penetrate it, and the 
ground we were walking on was so slippery with Lycopodium, Sphag- 
num and Musci, that it was troublesome walking. At last we came 
into a field bordered with these splendid trees, and at one corner 
stood the specimen I have much pleasure in giving a short account of. 
I measured the circumference of its trunk, and found it to be fifty- 
four feet. The trunk was perfectly hollow, and yet sound to all out- 
ward appearance. I got inside, and am sure it would shelter eight 
persons comfortably. The height of the tree is very great, I am told 
upwards of eighty-five feet, and it is spreading and well-shaped in 
proportion to its gigantic size. If any botanists visit Evian I hope 
they will pay this tree a visit, and judge for themselves of its beauty 
and that of the scenery around. 


H. L. DE La CHAUMETTE. 
Stoke Newington, February 10, 1851. 
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Note on Lastrea uliginosa. By Mr. JosEPH Bray. © 


As you have expressed a wish to receive communications respect- 
ing Lastrea uliginosa, I beg to offer the following statement of facts 
to the notice of the readers of the ‘ Phytologist, leaving them to draw 
what conclusions they may think proper from them. | 

In September last I saw, for the first time, a plant of Lastrea uligi- 
nosa. Shortly afterwards a gentleman showed me a plant which he 
had procured from a nursery, under the name of Aspidium spinulo- 
sum. This plant I immediately recognized as being identical with 
the one before mentioned. Being anxious to possess L. uliginosa, I 
went to the nursery, and out of an extensive collection of British 
ferns I was, with the greatest ease, enabled to select four plants of it, 
which were mixed with cristata and spinosa. These plants 1 showed 
to Mr. Lloyd, and he said that they were quite correct: he gave me 
the following account as to how they came into the possession of the 
party from whom I procured them :—He informed me that when he 
brought Lastrea cristata from Nottinghamshire, he supplied the same 
party with living plants, and that shortly afterwards he received a 
communication that some of them were not correct, in consequence d ; 
of which he sent others to the number complained of, but neglected 
or did not think it worth the trouble to withdraw the first plants sup- 
plied. His own plants, being in a north border, had not then 
expanded their fronds, whilst these, being potted and protected, were 
much earlier, but as he did not examine them, and had no idea that 
. they were anything more than Lastrea spinosa, he left them. I do 
not profess to be a scientific botanist, and therefore am not competent 
to give an opinion whether it is a species or a variety, but I beg to 
observe that I can, by its habit, distinguish a well-developed plant of 
it from either L. cristata or L. spinosa, but certainly with much 
greater ease from the latter than from the former. 


JOSEPH Bray. : 
February, 1851. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 26, February, 1851. 


Tuis number contains two original papers, intituled as below. 
‘On Euphorbia stricta and platyphylla ÿ by Fenton J. A. Hort. 
‘ Remarks on some of the British Carices ; by John M’Laren. 
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In the first of these Mr. Hort contends that the two spurges 
khown under the names stricta and platyphylla are specifically dis- 
tinct, in gpposition to the view lately advocated in the sixth edi- 
tion of the ‘ British Flora, where the learned authors apparently 
consider them as constituting but one species. The examples of 
platyphylla examined by Mr. Hort were well adapted for that pur- © 
pose, being of unusual luxuriance, two feet or more in height. The 
distinguishing characters, apparently drawn up with the most praise- 
worthy care, are as under :— 

“In E. platyphylla the very large, spreading, terminal umbel con- 
sists of from three to five rays, which divide into from two to three 
secondary rays; these again being repeatedly, as often as five times in 
the larger specimens, bifid. The leaves and general bracts are elon- 
gate-obovate, broadest above the middle, gradually narrowed to the 
cordate, sessile, but not amplexicaul base, often shallowly plicate just 
above the base; the first partial bracts rhomboid-ovate, obtuse, api- 
culate; the other bracts rhomboid- or triangular-orbicular, rotundate; 
above apiculate; all cordate. The involucres, which are slightly 
bristly, contain seven or eight male flowers: their glands are oval. 
The capsules are covered. with irregular, mostly conical tubercles, 
which shrink much, and become ‘ depressed’ when dry; while in a 
young state they bear a few bristles. The grayish brown seeds are 
roundish, obovate, indeed almost globular when the testa is removed ; 
the funiculus is an oblong mass, having two slight protuberances on 
the side adjoining the placenta, with a deep notch between them. 
Stem erect, single, sometimes throwing out axillary branches. 

“In E. stricta the terminal umbel consists of from three to five rays, 
each of which forms from three to five bifid secondary rays; but I have 
never seen any further subdivision, even on the most luxuriant plants.” 
The contrast here set up by Mr. Hort does not seem to me perfectly 
satisfactory. I think the very luxuriant plants of platyphylla may 
exhibit the subdivision of which he speaks, but on a comparison of 
smaller specimens with Tintern plants of a similar magnitude the dis- 
crepancy is scarcely perceptible. 1 believe I had the pleasure’ of 
first calling the attention of botanists to the very striking spurge 
which is so abundant at Tintern, and the scarcely apparent disere- 
pancy in the division of the umbel was not at that time considered of 
importance. ‘The seed, I think, if Mr. Hort’s characters prove con- 
stant, will form a safer guide. “ The lower leaves are elongate-obo- 
vate, and broadest above the middle ; the upper elongate-oblong, and 
broadest about the middle; all gradually narrowed to the cordate, 
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sessile, but not amplexicaul base, slightly saccate or shallowly pli- 
cate just above the base ; * * * the general bracts are as the upper 
leaves; the first partial bracts are more lanceolate, being, generally 
broadest rather below the middle; the other bracts broadly cordate, 
obtuse, with a minute apiculus. The involucres contain one or 
‘ two, hardly ever three, male flowers: their usually oval glands bear a 
few bristles on the under side. The capsules are covered with sub- 
cylindrical tubercles, which shrink so little, that they retain their 
shape tolerably when dry. The reddish brown seeds are oval, obo- 
vate, and, when the testa is removed, appear almost pyriform: the 
funiculus is externally somewhat like an inverted basin divided verti- 
cally, attached to the placenta by the edges of its divaricating walls, 
leaving a broad notch between them, in the interior of which is the 
process to which the hilum of the seed is attached.” 

This beautiful plant is extremely local, being confined to the vici- 
nity of Tintern and the Wynd Cliff, and to “a spur projecting from 
the strip of limestone which flanks the forest of Dean to the west.” 
In the Wynd-Cliff locality the soil seems to contain its seeds in such 
abundance that it makes its appearance in the most unlooked-for sta- 
tions. I recollect remarking one that seemed extraordinary for so 
conspicuous a plant. The road under Wynd Cliff having been 
repaired with a tolerably thick layer of broken stones, the few 
wheeled vehicles that pass that way avoided the rough ground as much 
as practicable; and some two or three dozen plants had grown up 
among the stones, almost in the middle of the road. 

Of Mr. M’Laren’s paper on the Carices a copious abstract has 
already appeared, and I presume we shall have it again in the 
‘Transactions of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh.’ I confess I 
do not like this plan of making one pay so many times for the same 
information; but [ presume the cause of the introduction of Mr. 
M’Laren’s paper into the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ is the “ botanical 
famine” to which I alluded last month. Mr. M’Laren describes 
seventeen species, as under :— . 
1. C. teretiuscula, Gooden., &c. 

2. C. paniculata, Linn., &c. Of this species C. paradoxa of 
Schkuhr is given as a variety. 

8. C. vulpina, Linn., &c. 

4. C. muricata, Linn., &c., of which C. divulsa of Wahlenberg, 
&c., 1s given as a variety. | | | 

5. C. axillaris, Gooden., &c., of which C. Boenninghausiana of 
Wiehe and C. Hailstoni of Gibson are given as one variety. 
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6. C. remota, Linn., &c. 

7. C. saxatalis, Line. C. pulla, Gooden., of which C. Grahami of 
Boott is given as a variety. 

8. C. rigida, Gooden., C. saxatalis, Wahl. 

9. C. vulgaris, Fr., of which C. Gibsoni of Babington i is given as a 
variety. 

10. C. acuta, Linn., &c. 

11. C. aquatilis, Wahl., &c. 

12. C. stricta, Gooden., &c., C. cæspitosa, Hudson, &c. 

13. C. extensa, Gooden. 

14. C. flava, Linn., &c. 

15. C. distans, Linn., &c., of which C. fulva of Goodenough, &c., 
is given as a variety. | 

16. C. binervis, Smith, &c. 

17. C. vaginata, Tausch, &c. 

In reducing the number of supposed species many botanists will 

very cordially concur, and will also perceive that the author has been 
in several instances anticipated in his conclusions by Dr. Bromfield 
in his admirable comméntary on these plants published in the ‘ Phy- 
tologist, and more recently by Hooker and Arnott in the sixth edi- 
tion of the ‘ British Flora.’ 

Literature :—‘ Flore de France,’ par MM. Grenier et Godron, Tome 
2, Partie lme. To this work and its matchless labours on the genus 
Hieracium I shall have occasion again to allude. Mr. Henfrey speaks 
of this portion of the work with the praise it merits. ‘ Annals of Na- 
tural History,’ ‘ Hooker’s Journal of Botany,’ ‘ The in sn ‘ An- 
nales des Naturelles.” 


| Notice of ‘ Hooker's Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany,’ 
À, No. 26, February, 1851. 


The number contains the following papers :— 

‘ Contributions to the Botany of Western India; by N. A. Danzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘Decades of Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.LS. 
Decades 32 and 33. Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi, collected by Dr. 
Hooker.’ | 

‘Catalogue of Cryptogamic Plants collected by Professor W. Jame- 
son in the vicinity of Quito; by William Mitten. — 
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‘Note on Platynema; by G. N. [? A.] Walker-Arnott, LL.D., Pro- 


fessor of Botany, Glasgow.’ 

_ Botanical Information: — Cedron, previously published in the 
‘Port of Spain Gazette” Dr. Link, a notice of his death, extracted 
from the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ Linnean Society. 

Notices of Books :—‘ Description of the Palmyra Palm of Ceylon ; 
by William Ferguson. Colombo, 1850.’ 

Of the original papers, however valuable for reference and compa- 

rison of species, I can give no abstract here, seeing that they relate 
entirely to exotic, and for the most part obscure, portions of the ve- 
table kingdom. The following particulars of the Cedron are, how- 
ever, more interesting; but the learned editor should have favoured 
us with the name of the plant, and of the natural order to which it 
belongs. These can be no matters of doubt, since it appears that 
specimens are growing in the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
_ “ During my travels in New Granada,” says Mr. Purdie, “ I had 
often heard of the virtues of the Cedron, long before I had the plea- 
sure of meeting with the tree. Itis rare to find a Peon or Ariero 
without a seed, although they are expensive. 1 have, myself, paid a 
dollar a seed at San Pablo, where the tree is indigenous, even within 
the precincts of the village. Its use is not confined to the cure of 
serpent-bites alone, but has the reputation of superseding sulphate of 
quinine in cases of fever, and that in the country of the Cinchona 
barks. 

“Now about eight years ago, the Government of New Granada 
sent a commission of several medical men and students, accompanied 
by Dr. Cespides (Professor of Botany in the University of Bogota), 
to ascertain what plant produced the Cedron, its locality, and quan- 
tity procurable. You now see it in all the apothecaries’ shops in the 
different towns of that Republic; so that now, in the midst of forests 
of the Peruvian Bark tree, another remedy at least equally specific 
(and that without any chemical preparation) is in process of super- 
seding it. During my stay in Bogota, I was informed of the locality 
of the Cedron (by Dr. Cespides, a gentleman of considerable know- 
ledge and experience in the plauts of New Granada), which I found 
would be on my route from the province of Antioguia, by way of the 
Rio Magdalena. Thus, Providence has decreed, that out of the allu- 
vial and pestilential plains of this magnificent river, a remedy should 
come for the cure of its own maladies. On my reaching the village 
of Nari, in the great valley of the Magdalena, in August, 1846, I found 
that the surrounding woods contained the celebrated Cedron, as also 
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lower down the rider at San Pablo. I was glad to find that it was 
the season of its having ripe fruit. The villagers had already collected 
each their little hoard of Cedron, although they would not show me 
more than a few seeds, unless I would purchase some. The mode of 
preparation is simple and easy : the fruits are gathered, which 
resemble in appearance a large peach ; the outer rind ‘or covering is 
thick, fleshy, and excessively bitter, and its large seed is immediately 
surrounded by a not very compact fibrous substance, which answers 
the purpose of the stone in stone-fruits ; this is all removed, and the 
seed taken out, separated into two pieces at the ratural fissure (which 
are called by botanists the cotyledons), and dried in the sun; beyond 
a limited quantity of these, it was no object to me to obtain; what I 
particularly wanted was a knowledge of ‘the tree, and ripe vegetating 


seeds: those dried in the sun will never vegetate. I was told that it 


would be useless for me to go to the woods, as the trees had already 
been pillaged in all directions ; this, however, did not deter me from 
trying; and after three days search, at some distance from the village, 
I obtained about thirty fruits, each containing one seed and the germ 
of a plant. A few I preserved entire in spirits, the rest I planted in a 
box of earth at once, to prevent their perishing, as is the case with 
most large seeds, if not kept constantly excited. Those I sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, grew well, and at the present time 
plants of Cedron would be more easily obtained at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, than in its native country. Those I brought to the 
Botanic Garden, St. Ann’s, are thriving well; some of the trees are 
now seven feet in height.” 

Dr. Link was Professor of Botany in the University of Berlin, and 
Director of the Royal Botanic Garden of that city, and is well known 
by several valuable contributions to botanical science, of which the 
earliest is dated as early as 1795, and the most useful his ‘ Elementa 
Philosophie Botanice, 1824. He graduated at Gottingen in 1789, 
and shortly afterwards was appointed Professor of Botany at Ros- 
tock; he was in England in 1841, and attended the meetings of the 


British Association held that year in Glasgow, his striking and vene- 


rable appearance at which gathering will long be remembered. 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 39, 
February, 1851. 


This number contains but three papers that have any bearing on 
botany: they are intituled— 


— 
“ere 
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_ {Notices of British Fungi; by {the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., - 
F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq. 

‘ Victoria regina; by J. De C. Sowerby. 
‘ Botanical Society of Edinburgh.’ 

_ The British Fungi described are Hendersonia Stephensii, found on 
the dead stems of Pteris aquilina, near Bristol, by Mr. H. O. Stephens; 
Piggotia astroidea, on green leaves of elm, Springfield, near Chelms- 
ford, by Mr. H. Piggot; Rhopalomyces pallidus, on decayed Russian 
matting, at King’s Cliffe, Feb. 10, 1848; R. candidus, on a mixture 
of dung, earth and hops, with the foregoing; Balacotricha grisea, on 
dead cabbage-stalks, old mats made of Typha, &c., King’s Cliffe, 
1839—41; Helminthosporium Smithii, on holly-bark and wood, at 
Wareham, by the Rev. W. Smith; H. turbinatum, on dead wood, 
Speke Hall, Lancashire, July, 1840; Cladotrichum tirseptatum, on a 
dead stump, at King’s Cliffe, July, 1848; Cladosporium depressum, 
at Dolgelly, by Mr. Ralfs; C. brachormium, on the leaves of Fumaria 
officinalis, at King’s Cliffe; Verticillium apicale, on decorticated oak- 
branches, at Wraxall, Somersetshire, Feb. 1845; V.nanum, on pears, 
with Cladosporium dendriticum, at Cranford Bridge, by Mr. J. F. 
Graham; V. epimyces, on decayed Elaphomyces, at Rudloe, Wilts, 
Oct. 13, 1843; and V. distans, on the stems of herbaceous plants, at 
Cranford Bridge, by Mr. J. F. Graham. Several additional habitats 
are given for species previously described. It is peculiarly delightful 
to observe naturalists labouring in a field where the reward is so small, 
as among these minute and often evanescentfungi. Inthe more con- 
spicuous or more fashionable orders the honour of conferring a dis- 
tinctive appellation may be some recompense, but here the name and 
the object are generally doomed by immediate oblivion, and the 
author’s only reward must be the thoroughly unselfish one of endea- 
vouring to lead others to admire, even in the most minute develop- 
ment, the wondrous variety in design and matchless skill in execution 
which pervades the works of Nature. 

In the paper on Victoria regina Mr. Sowerby contends that that 
plant should be called Victoria amazonica. Query: have we not had 
rather too much of this plant ? 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, February 7, 1851. Arthur Henfrey, Esq., V.P., F.L.S., in 
the chair. | | 
The following donations were announced :— 
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British plants from Mr. Fenton J. A. Hort, Mr. B. D. Wardale, and 
Mr. J. Lynam. 

‘Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England > presented 
by that Society. ‘ Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society ; presented 
by that Society. ‘ Magazine of Botany ; presented by the Editors. 

Read the continuation of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘ On the Botany 
of Bungay, Suffolk.—G. EF. D. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


December 12, 1850. Professor Fleming, President, in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Dr. Balfour, ‘An Account of a Botanical Excursion to Ben 
Chonzie and other mountains near Crieff, in October, 1850.’ 
He remarked that the other mountains had been neglected by bota- 
nists, but were very productive. Among the plants gathered were | 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, stellaris and nivalis, Potentilla alpestris, Sib- | 
baldia procumbens, Gnaphalium supinum, Polystichum Lonchitis, — 
Woodsia ilvensis, Asplenium viride, Poa Balfourii, Silene acaulis, | 
Thalictrum alpinum, Draba incana, Carex capillaris, Hieracium alpi- — 
num, Lastrea Filix-mas var. erosa, and L. dilatata var. montana. At — 
the upper part of Glen Turrit, Dr. Balfour remarked the occurrence © 
of numerous mounds resembling moraines. | 

2. Mr. Charles Lawson, jun., ‘On the Growth of the Tussac Grass — 
(Dactylis cespitosa) in Orkney.’ | 

8. Mr. James Backhouse, jun., ‘An Account of the rare Alpine — 
Plants picked by him in the Clova, Glen Isla, and Braemar districts | 
in August, 1850.’ | 

The following are the plants noticed, with his remarks upon them :— _ 

Hieracium cerinthoides, Fries. On the mica rocks in the gorge of 
the Eannach, near Loch Lee; also at the head of Glen Fiadh, ana 
in the ravine of White Water. Found originally by the late Mr. G. 

Don. | 

Hieracium Oreades, Fries. Ravine of the White Water; Cairn- 
toul. No British station previously known ? 

Hieracium species nova. Resembles H. melanocephalum of Fries, | 
but has large, broadly-ovate, bluntish leaves, forked panicles, and enor- 
mously-large shaggy heads. Two specimens gathered in a vertical | | 
fissure (almost inaccessible) on the great crag of Lochnagar. | 
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Hieracium cesium, Fries. Canlochen Glen, White Water, &c. 

Hieracium rupestre, Allioni, Koch and Fries. A new and interest- 
ing species, which seems to be unquestionably the above-mentioned 
plant. Cairntoul. 

Hieracium atratum, Fries. Maintains the same distinct character 
on Loch Esk Craig, Clova, Lochnagar, Canlochen, Garachary and 
Ben-na-bourd. 

Hieracium pallidum, Fries, var.? Near to H. persicifolium, Fries: 
a curious and interesting plant. 

Hieracium alpinum, typical. On Lochnagar and Ben-na-bourd ? 
Exactly the same as the plant from Glaramara, Cumberland. It is 
covered all over with long, shaggy, white silk, and has broad-based, 


_ short involucral scales. Its ligules are strongly ciliated. Under cui- 


tivation this plant becomes still less like H. melanocephalum. 

Hieracium ————— ? Allied to H. alpinun, but differs in several 
respects, and seems to keep its characters. Ben-na-bourd and ravine 
of the Garachary. 

Hieracium nigrescens. On granite rocks almost exclusively. 

Poa cesia. Very abundant .and fine in a ravine in Canlochen 
Glen. 

Poa Balfourii ? Along with the previous one. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in pronouncing my P. Balfourii? specifically dis- 
tinct from P. cæsia, with which it grows, but retains a perfectly dif- 
ferent character. The two species may be described as follows .— : 

P, cesia. Plant four to six, sometimes eight, inches high, erect, 
rigid, bluish green or slightly tinged with purple in the florets. 
Branchlets of the panicle spreading rigidly at right angles when 
growing. Florets acute, free. Leaves broad and short; joints 
covered and confined to the lower part of the stem. Ligules very 
long. P. cæsia loses its character by pressing. 

P. Balfourit? Plant six to nine inches high, erect, rather slender, 
purplish green, not at all cæsious. Spike often rather lax. Branch- 
lets spreading, but not at all rigid. Florets ovate, slightly webbed. 


-Uppermost joint one-third from base; occasionally all the joints con- 


cealed. Leaves narrower than in the former species. Ligules very 
long. | 

Both the species appear to form tufts in the same way. In exa- 
mining the latter I never thought of its being P. Balfourii, from the 
root of that species being described as creeping, and the ligules simi- 
lar to those of P. montanz, whereas they are as dissimilar as those of 
P. annua and P. nemoralis. P. cæsia has not the remotest connexion 
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with P. nemoralis My impression is that P. montana and P. Par- 
nellii are both varieties of P. nemoralis. 

Poa nemoralis, alpine form. Canlochen Glen. 

Poa montana. Sparingly in Canlochen Glen and near Loch Esk, 
Clova. 


Poa laxa (vivipara). Aburdant in and below the ravine on Loch- 


- nagar, intermixed with Poa m : and Aira alpina (vivipara). 


Poa alpina (vivipara)? Strange, diminished form. Ravine of the 


_Garachary and on Cairntoul. The true and evident P. alpina vivi- 


para grows there also, but looks very different. P. laxa is there like- 


wise, I suspect. 


Carex leporina. In two stations above has corrie of Loch-nan-ean 
(Lochnagar). In two new stations in the great ravine of the Gara- 
chary north of Cairntoul, and spread over a locality half a mile long! 
in the corrie of Lochan-nain, Cairntoul. | 

Cerastium latifolium. A very beautiful object by the margins of 
rivulets on Cairntoul, and in the ravine of the Garachary. 

* Stellaria cerastoides. Cairntoul, Ben-na-muic-dhui, and Ben-na- 
bourd. 

Arabis petræa. At the same places. 

Crepis succisæfolia. Canlochen Glen. 

Saxifraga rivularis. In the ravine on Lochnagar. In two sta- 
tions above the corrie of Loch-nan-ean. Ina corrie on the south side 
of Cairntoul. Abundant in the Corrie of Loch-an-nain, north side of 
Cairntoul. Also on the eastern cliffs of Ben-na-bourd ! 

Mr. Backhouse failed in obtaining Carex Grahami and Saxifraga 
cæspitosa. He found Woodsia ilvensis in great abundance. 

4. Mr. Thomas Anderson, ‘ A short Account of the Flora of the 
district around Clonmel, including parts of the counties of Tipperary 
and Waterford.’ On Galtymore, a mountain rising to the altitude of 
3000 feet, and lying about seventeen miles west from Clonmel, which 
is composed of a coarse, conglomerated sandstone, resting on the 
limestone of the surrounding district, he found, on the banks of a rill 
near the summit, Saxifraga hirta, associated with S. stellaris. At 
Glendine, near Youghal, he gathered Trichomanes speciosum. Near 
Clonmel, Bromus maximus was discovered, the only previous station 
known for it being Jersey, where it was found by Mr. Babington. 

The season having arrived for noting the flowering of plants in the 
Botanic Garden, Mr. M’Nab stated that the Helleborus niger was in 
full flower on the 2nd of December. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited from Dr. Jameson, of Saharunpore, specimens 
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of Daphne Cannabina, and samples of the paper prepared from it ;. 
and gave an account of the mode in which the paper is manufactured. 


Thursday, February 13, 1841. Professor Balfour, President, in the 
chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the Composition of the Ash of Armeria maritima, from dif- 
ferent localities, with Remarks on the Geographical Distribution of 
the species, and on the presence of Fluorine in plants in general ;’ by 
Dr. Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry, Cirencester. After alluding to 
the observations made by Dr. Dickie and others as to the presence of 
iodine in plants growing near the sea, and its absence in the same 
species when grown inland, the author proceeded to detail the expe- 
riments which he had made on Armeria maritima. The plants ana- 
lyzed were procured from four localities, viz., the sea-shore near 
Edinburgh ; an elevated trap-rock at some distance from the shore 
near Edinburgh ; light, sandy soil in Mr. Lawson’s nursery, Golden 
Acres; and granitic rocks on the lofty mountains of Braemar, contri- 
buted by Professor Balfour. Dr. Voelcker was able to detect traces 
of iodine in the ash of the specimens grown in the first locality, but 
none in any of the others. He also found in certain cases that soda 
was replaced by potash. The results of the analyses of the plants 
from the first-mentioned localities, suggested the following observa- 
tions :—First, the proportion of alkaline chlorides, as well as that of 
silica, is considerable. Secondly, the quantity of soda is more abun- 
dant in the ash of specimens grown near the sea-shore, whilst potash 
prevails in the ash of plants grown on the solid rock near the shore. 
Thirdly, soda is entirely re-placed by potash in the ash of the plant 
grown in the nursery. Fourthly, the quantity of phosphoric acid in 
specimens from the third locality is considerable, when compared 
with that in those from the first and second. Fifthly, the proportion 
of magnesia in the ashes of Armeria in its natural state, is larger than 
in the ash of specimens grown in the nursery. (The character of the 
specimens grown in the nursery was somewhat altered, the plants 
being much more vigorous, their leaves broader and of a brighter 
green, and not so rigid as in the wild plant). Dr. Voelcker suggests 
that the chloride of sodium found in the specimens from Braemar may 
arise from the spray of the sea, or particles of salt carried inland by 
the winds and other agencies. He corroborated Dr. G. Wilson’s 
statements as to the existence of fluorine in plants. 

Dr. Balfour, in remarking upon the paper, stated that M. Chatin 
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had detected iodine in many aquatic plants in France, such as water- 
cress, marsh-marigold, water-lilies, reeds, various species of Carex, 
Villarsia, Menyanthes, Myriophyllum, Ceratophyllum, Potamogeton, 
aquatic Ranunculi, Charæ, Confervæ, Callitriche, Fontinalis, Stratio- 
tes, Scrophularia, &c. He did not find iodine in Ranunculus acris, 
bulbosus, repens, nor Cardamine pratensis, although it was present in 
all the ‘aquatic species of Ranunculus and Cruciferæ examined. His 
conclusions are,—First, that plants which grow in running waters, and 
in sheets of water sufficiently large to be strongly agitated by winds, 
contain more iodine than those growing in stagnant waters. Secondly, 
iodine is generally found, although in small quantity, in plants which 
are only partially covered with water, or only during a part of their 
life. Thirdly, plants which contain iodine when growing in water, 
lose it when they are developed out of water. Fourthly, the propor- 
tion of iodine observed in plants is independent of their place in the 
natural system, and in general has no relation to specific character ; 
iodine would thus appear to be an accidental, inorganic ingredient. It 
is present only in cases where iodine or salts of iodine are contained 
in soil or water in which the plants grow. 

2. ‘Remarks on numerous species of Diatomaceæ found in Peat 
from Cantyre;’ by Dr. Balfour. The author observed that the peat 
is remarkable on account of its containing an immense accumulation 
of leaves, which are comparatively unaltered in their structure. The 
bed in which it occurs is stated by the Duke of Argyll to be an exten- 
sive flat or plain, very little raised above the existing level of the sea, 
full of peat-mosses, strata of clay, with vegetable stems, &c. It must 
be of ancient date, as itis covered by clay and gravel, and there is 
reason to believe that a peat-moss now cut away lay over it. This 
moss, where it remains still uncut, is from ten to twelve feet in depth. 
The forms of the leaves are well marked, and the following appear to 
occur:—Leaves of Salix Caprea, S. viminalis or stipularis; stems and 
leaves of a moss; stems of grasses, and of a rush; leaves of a heath- 
like plant, either Empetrum nigrum or a species of Erica; and 
epidermis of birch. Mr. John Matthews, who. had examined the 
microscopic structure of the leaves, &c., had detected woody and 
vascular tissue. He had also found scalariform vessels indicating 
the remains of ferns, and had detected the cellular arrangement of 
grasses, as well as of mosses. His investigations have shown the 
unaltered condition of the anatomical structure, and they call atten- 
tion to the use of microscopic researches in determining the nature of 
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plants found under peculiar conditions, such as those referred to. On | 
a farther examination of the peat, Mr. Matthews detected numerous 
species of Diatomaceæ, belonging to genera which were considered 
by Ehrenberg as referrible to the animal kingdom, and figured by him 
as such in his splendid work on Infusoria. Mr. Cobbold aided Mr. 
Matthews in these researches, and their combined labours have de- 
tected numerous species, belonging to the following genera :—Navi- 
cula, Cocconema, Gallionella, Campylodiscus, Fragillaria, Diatoma, 
Euastrum, Gomphonema, &c., along with some spiculæ of sponges. 
The leaves found in the peat having been examined by Dr. Voelcker, 
give the following result:—Ash from leaves dried at 212°—32°46. 
Ash of a reddish colour, apparently from the presence of oxide of 
iron ; resembles ordinary peat-ashes in many respects. Dr. Balfour, 
in conclusion, alluded to the occurrence of Diatomacez in immense 
quantities at the bottom of the ocean, in northern and southern polar 
regions, as well as at the mouths of rivers; and gave some of the 
observations of Ehrenberg and others on the Infusoria occurring in 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, North and South America, Africa, and the 
Falkland Islands. He also remarked on the specific identity of the 
found in different regions. 

‘Notice of a Lepidodendron found in Craigleith Quarry, and of 
a of Dadoxylon discovered in the sandstone of Arthur’ s Seat 
by Mr. A. Bryson. Mr. B. exhibited a very fine section, measuring 
six by five inches, of Lepidodendron obovatum from Craigleith, which 
is apparently allied to L. Harcourtii, Brongn., and in which the struc- 
ture is distinctly shown. He also exhibited a section of Dadoxylon 
from sandstone under the trap of Salisbury Crags, showing disk-bear- 
ing woody tissue: this plant Mr. B. supposes to be allied to Dadoxy- 
lon (Pinites) Withami, which is found at Craigleith. Mr. Bryson 
stated his opinion that Lepidodendron would be found closely allied 
to the tree-ferns of the present day. 

In allusion to the beautiful sections exhibited by Mr. Bryson, Dr. 
Balfour took the opportunity to call attention to the labours of Mr. 
Wm. Nicol, who had been the first to prepare such prenant, and 
=n great exertions had been too much neglected. 

‘Notice of several new Indian plants; by Dr. Cleghorn, 
H. “4 EC.S. Dr. C. stated that he was indebted to Dr. Wight for 
publishing some of his drawings of Mysore plants in that great work, 
the ‘ Icones Plantarum Indiz Orientalis, now in progress ; and which, 
while it will form a lasting monument to the industry and labours of 
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the author, supplies to the student of Indian botany a standard work 
of reference, illustrating the fndian flora, so far as it goes, as perfectly 
as Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany’ depicts the British flora. 

Dr. Cleghorn exhibited the original specimens of Osbeckia hispi- 
dissima, Wight, and Mitreola paniculata, Wall., figured in the part 
recently received from Madras’; Dunbaria latifolia, W. and A., dedi- 
cated to Professor Dunbar, of Edinburgh; Alysicarpus styracifolius, 

D.C., Hedysarum glumaceum, Rox. F1. Ind. ii. p. 646: the ticket of 
the original specimen in the Edinburgh University herbarium, in 
Roxburgh’s handwriting, is distinctly written “ H. plumaceum.” The 
error has been copied into subsequent works. 

5. ‘ Report on the state of Vegetation in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden, from the 13th of January to the 13th of February current ;’ 
by Mr. J. M’Nab. "his communication embraced the following 
register of the periods of flowering of plants in the open air, as com- 
pared with the dates of the first flowering of the same species (in 


most cases the same individual plants) in the Botanic Garden last 
year. 


Dates of Flowering. 
1851. 1850. 

Alnus glutinosa - - - - January 13 

Eranthis hyemalis - 15 February 14 
Primula vulgaris  - - - - x 16 st 14 
Corylus Avellana - - 16 16 
Erica herbacea - - - 16 

Galanthus nivalis - - 17 11 
Lamium album - - - 18 
Helleborus odorus - - 20 14 
Geum pyrenaicum - - - - ee March 22 
Leucojum vernum - - - 20 February 18 
Vinca minor - - - 
Symphytum caucasicum - - ne — March 14 
Doronicum caucasicum - - - « 25 | ‘a 2 
Crocus susianus - - - ee » 26 - February 16 
Potentilla Fragariastrum  - - - 26 » 
Vinca major - - - - March 11 
Tussilago alba - - - - ” 26 12 
Lamium maculatum - 26 19 
Galanthus plicatus - - - - di 28 February 14 
Daphne Mezereon - - sé 28 29 
Tussilago nivea - - - - <n March 2 
Knappia agrostidea - - February 22 
Cerastium Biebersteinii - - - February 1 


Rhododendron Nobleanum 
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Dates of Flowering. 
1351 1850 
 Arabis ibericum - : - - February 3 

Crocus vernus and varieties - - - à. 3 February 26 
Mahonia aquifolium - - - 3 
Kalmia glauca - - 3 
Cerasus Lauro-Cerasus - - - - 3 
Symplocarpus fœtidus - - 4 18 
Symphytum tauricum  - - 6 | 
Pulmonaria mollis - - - : - 7 March 11 
Asarum Europeum - - - - » 7 
Iberis sempervirens - - - 10 9 
Helleborus lividus - - is 11 
Aponogeton distachyon (in - » 12 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum (Warriston Lodge) January 27 ji 12 
Tussilago bybrida (Cannonmills Cottage) - FA 25 

_ Orobus cyaneus (Cannonmills Cottage) - February 5 


Alluding to the mildness of the season, Mr. M’Nab exhibited 
flowering branches of the gooseberry and pear from open walls, and 
_ stalks of rhubarb from an open border, measuring nine inches in 
length, exclusive of leaf, from the gardens of Warriston Lodge. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited a specimen of Polysiphonia subulifera new 
to Scotland, gathered at Lamlash, Arran, in tre 1850, by Mrs. 
Balfour. 

Dr. Balfour likewise exhibited, from the palm-house of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, a flowering specimen of Livistona chinensis, taken 
from a plant thirty-eight feet high, measuring from the floor to the 
extreme point of the centre leaf. The lower portion of this palm is 
five feet eight inches in circumference. Above this point, the stem is 
covered to the extent of ten feet by the bases of the fallen leaves, 
above which fifty-four large, palmated fronds are fully expanded, 
besides numerous others in various stages of development, and so 
arranged as to give the head, which is twenty feet in diameter, a 
somewhat globular shape. This palm has three flowering spadices, 
standing upright, the largest being three feet six inches long, and 
more branched than the specimen exhibited. It grows in a box five 
feet square, and five feet three inches deep, in soil composed of very 
rough, brown loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 

Dr. Cleghorn exhibited microscopic preparations, by Mr. John 
Matthews, of the stellate hairs and glands of Rottleria tinctoria, the 
latter only containing the colouring matter of the dye used by the 
Mahommedans. 
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Dr. Balfour mentioned that he had received a letter from Dr. John- 
ston, of Berwick, in which he states that he is now convinced that the 
Anacharis Alsinastrum found in the Whiteadder is of foreign origin. 

A letter was read from Mr. C. E. Parker, of Torquay, noticing 
various instances which had been observed of the effects of lightning 
on trees, and mentioning the occurrence of Tilia Europea on a pro- 
montory in the sea near to Torquay, where he supposes it to be indi- 
genous. | 

Mr. M’Laren exhibited specimens of Erica hyemalis, Epacris 
miniata and nivalis, Cactus, Primula, Cydonia japonica, &c., pre- 
pared by dipping in wax melted in a steam bath. He found that the 
colour of the Camellia was destroyed by the operation; but he suc- 
ceeded with all the other plants he had tried. 

Mr. Gorrie exhibited specimens of the woods of Quercus dis 
culata and sessiflora, grown in the glen above Crichton. These, 
with other specimens, were presented to the museum at the Botanic 
Garden. 

Mr. G. Lawson exhibited specimens of Peziza coccinea from Arnis- 
ton Woods, where it is at present in great abundance. 


Microscopical Society of London. 


January 15, 1851. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair. 
A paper ‘ On the Femoral Plates or Scales of Zootoca vivipara, a 


kind of Lizard, by J. B. Spencer, Esq., was read. 


After some introductory remarks, in which the description given by 
Professor Bell in his ‘ History of British Reptiles’ was noticed, as 
stating that this lizard was one of those distinguished by being 


covered with scales or plates, some of which possess a very curious 


structure, and among which the femoral plates are particularly dis- 
tinguished as having pores, the use of which is not known, the author 
went on to state that these femoral plates occur in a single row on the 
under surface of each lower leg, and are usually ten or twelve in num- 
ber. He, however, found upon examination that they did not agree 
with Prof. Bell’s description, not being perforated, but on the con- 
trary, their surface was produced into a semi-transparent process or 
horn, of a light yellow colour, without any discoverable perforation ; 
these last, where they occur, being due to the rubbing off of the horny 
process, which is detached by a very slight touch. He was, there- 
fore, induced to believe that these scales » possibly serve to give the 
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cxealure a greater mechanical power of adhesion in certain cases. A 
drawing illustrating the size and position of the plates was also exhi- 
bited. 

Mr. Quekett then. directed the attention of the Society to an obser- 

vation of a somewhat similar nature to that of Mr. Spencer, which he 
had made about ten years since, in the structure of the skin of a vivi- 
parous blenny (Zoarcus viviparus). In the description of the skin. of 
this fish, Mr. Yarrell states that “ the surface of the body appears, 
under a lens, to be studded with circular depressions ;” it was found, 
however, that these circular depressions, which are always of a white 
colour, were due to the presence of small, round scales, about one- 
twelfth of an inch in diameter, each having a minute black spot; these 
are situated deep in the cuticle, like those of the eel, and in some 
situations occurred at certain tolerably regular distances. 
_ Mr. Quekett afterwards spoke of what appeared to him a new fact 
in vegetable physiology, viz., the unrolling (in a spiral manner) of the 
membranous wall of an elongated cell. The specimen from which the 
hair or hairs were taken, was the fruit of Cycas revoluta, from China. 
Upon detaching some of these hairs, which are situated on two oppo- 
site parts of the fruit, and examining them with a power of 250 dia- 
meters, two varieties were distinetly visible, vz., perfect hairs, having 
both extremities more or less pointed, and others, in which the extre- 
mity attaching them to the seed was abruptly broken off: when these 
last were carefully examined, the broken ends were in most cases 
found uurolled in a spiral direction, the spiral being in the form of a 
band, the breadth of which gradually increases from below upwards. 
In these hairs there was no trace whatever of a spiral fibre, the mem- 
brane forming the wall being quite transparent and free from structure. 
Now, in most of the works on botany no mention is made of the man- 
ner in which vegetable membrane is capable of being torn. Dr. Lind- 
ley, however, in the last edition of his ‘ Introduction,’ states that it 
generally tears irregularly, but that in Bromelia nudicaulis the torn 
edges are curiously toothed; but no instance is given in which the 
fractured portion is always in a spiral form. 1t was on this account 
the subject was brought before the notice of the Society. 

Mr. Quekett then brought forward a curious instance of malforma- 
tion in the spicula, both of the body and of the gemmules, of Spon- 
gilla fluviatilis. The specimen in which the spicula occurred, was 
found by Mr. Spencer, in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, and the 
drawings were made by Mr. Leonard, from two objects, one belonging 
|to the Society, the other in the author’s possession, both of which were 
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prepared by Mr. Spencer, from the sponge in question. Some of the 
long spicula from the body, which were of the form térmed by Mr. 
Bowerbank ‘ biarcuate, were curiously altered, some having portions 
of the shaft dilated into round knobs at different distances, whereLy 
a moniliform appearance was produced, others having portions of 
spicula projecting from their sides, whilst in some few instances a 
series of half spicula was developed from the central portion of the 
shaft, in the form of a whorl. Amongst the spicula of the gemmules 
some few were found in their normal, viz., birotulate state; but in the 
majority of instances either one or both extremities were strangely 
malformed. Sketches of the principal varieties, made by means of 
the camera lucida, were sent round for inspection.—J. W. 


Botanical Notes on Plants chiefly growing in Essex, with Observa- 
tions on some of the Localities mentioned in Hooker and Arnott’s 
‘ British Flora. By E. G. VARENNE, Esq. 


Anemone apennina, L., is mentioned in the last edition of the ‘ Bri- 
tish Flora’ as growing near Berkhamstead, Essex, but no place with 
such a name is known in the county. This error, which exists in all 
the editions of the ‘ Flora,’ was corrected in Mr. Watson’s ‘ New Bo- 
tanist’s Guide,’ and it will not be amiss if the next edition of the 
‘ Flora’ be free from it. 

Ranunculus parviflorus, L., is frequent on gravelly banks about 
Tiptree Heath, and also in many other parts of this neighbourhood. 
It does not appear to be a corn-field plant with us, though such is 
the general locality allotted to it in the ‘ British Flora.’ 

Papaver hybridum, L. On the cliffs at Harwich and at Southend 
this plant grows on London clay? It appears to affect the maritime 
counties, as it is said in the ‘ Flora’ to grow in sandy and chalky 
fields in Norfolk, Durham, Cornwall, Kent, and Essex. 

Fumaria capreolata, L., which, if frequent elsewhere, as the bota- 
nical works inform us, does not appear to be a common plant in 
Essex. It occurs on the slopes at Harwich. Mr. Watson, in the 
‘Cybele Britannica,’ speaking of F. capreolata, says that it probably 
inclines “ to the west and north rather than to the south-east of Eng- 
land.” 
 Lepidium Smithii, Hook., has several localities allotted to it in the 
‘British Flora,’ while Lepidium campestre, Br., is not sc honoured ; 
VOL. 1v. N 
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yet it may be fairly doubted whether the one is not as generally dis- 
tributed as the other, and perhaps more so. 

Diplotaxis muralis, D.C., was growing in quantity among the rub- | 
bish at the side of a brick-field à in Riven Hall last autumn. The 
situation appeared a very suitable one, for the plant attained a large 
size, and might perhaps have been hastily referred to D. tenuifolia, 
but it proves to be a mere annual, and in other respects agrees with 
the specific characters of D. muralis, as given by Smith and Babing- 
ton. In what may be considered its natural size, D. muralis occurs 
about the docks at Ipswich, accompanied by Mercurialis ambigua, 
L. fil. 

Viola canina, Sm. The white-flowered variety of this plant, which 
Sir J. E. Smith says is not frequent, grows on a bank at Riven Hall. 

Dianthus Armeria, L., stated in the ‘ British Flora’ to be not 
uncommon in England, will require to be sharply looked after, for it 
is variable in its places of growth, as is correctly stated in the ‘Cybele 
Britannica. In this neighbourhood are several localities in which the 
plant may in some seasons be found, as among wheat by the side ofa 
field at Kelvedon, and the outskirts of Lady Wood, at Tey. On a 
hedge-bank by the road-side at Messing, D. Armeria grew for some 
years, but it has now disappeared. 

Hypericum Androsemum, L. Not very unfrequent under hedges 
to the south of Kelvedon, where the subsoil is strong. Hypericum 
Androsemum is mentioned as an Essex plant by Gerarde, who says 
it grows at Rayleigh, but it is not noticed asa plant of this county by 
the authors of the ‘ British Flora, though Norfolk, Herts, Kent, Sur- - 
rey, Bucks, Devon, Hampshire, and Cornwall are recorded as pro- 
ducing it. H. Androsæmum appears to be very widely distributed in 
Great Britain, but to record half the counties in which it is known to 
be found, and to omit the remainder, seems more likely to mislead © 
than to instruct the student. 

Geranium pyrenaicum, L. On banks by road-sides about Kelve- 
don, but not in meadows and pastures, as mentioned in the ‘ British 
Flora.” “ Road-sides and pastures,” which are Mr. Babington’s habi- 
tats, give a more correct idea of the place of growth of this plant, at 
least so far as my limited knowledge allows me to form-an opinion. 

Trigonella ornithopodioides, D.C. It may be interesting to record 
that this plant is still to be found in the habitat mentioned by Ray in 
the ‘ Synopsis,’ edit."tertia, p. 331 :—“ Mr. Newton, in our company, 
found it on the sandy banks by the sea-side at Tollesbury, in Essex, 
plentifully.” 
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Trifolium filiforme, L. “ Dry pastures and road-sides,” frequent; 
Hooker and Amott. The same statement is made as regards T. 
minor. In this neighbourhood, however, it would cost a person some 
time to meet with a specimen of the former, while he might very 
easily find abundance of the latter. 

Orobus tuberosus, L., ‘th linear leaflets, occurs in woods about 
Totham. The authors o ihe ‘ Flora’ appear to consider this variety 
as a rare one, by indicating several localities in which it may be 
found, while Smith and Babington do not think it worthy of so much 
notice. 

Pyrus Aucuparia, Gertn., abounds in Porl’s Wood, Messing, 
Essex, and though well known as growing therein for the last 
forty or fifty years, yet there does not appear to be any record of its 
having ever been introduced by planting. It thrives best in the light, 
gravelly, and sandy parts of the wood, but being regularly cut down 
for underwood, its aspect is that of a mere shrub. Gardens in the 
neighbourhood are indebted to Porl’s Wood for young plants of the 
mountain ash. 

Epilobium roseum, Schreb., flourishes in a spot of damp alluvial 
ground, used for gardening purposes, at Kelvedon. 

Ribes nigrum, L. Close by the water of an ancient moat at Layer 
Marney are three or four bushes of Ribes nigrum, which, if not really 
wild, must have sprung up from seeds adventitiously deposited there, 
as the banks which inclose the moat are very steep, and covered with 
shrubby underwood to the water’s edge. In the locality near the 
Hoppet Bridge, at Braintree, recorded by Ray, R. nigrum will 
now be sought in vain. I have also been unsuccessful in endeavour- 
ing to discover this shrub on the banks of the Blackwater, near Pat- 
tiswick, where it is stated to grow by Mr. J. M. Gibson (Phytol. LA 
835). 

Petroselinum segetum, Koch. On hedge-banks at Salcot ane at 
Munden, and between Maldon and Munden, not uncommon on Lon- 
don clay? but liable to escape notice from its beginning to flower 
just before harvest, at which period it is cut down with other weeds, 

when the hedges and sides of the fields are trimmed. In the ‘ Bota- 
nist’s Guide’ there are five other localities for P. segetum in Essex. : 
_ Dipsacus pilosus, L., though long recorded in the ‘ Botanist’s 
4 Guide’ as an Essex plant, and still to be found, inter aliis, abundantly 
| about Coggeshall, is not referred to the county is the ‘ British Flora, 
though Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, and Surrey are mentioned in con- 
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nexion with it. In the two latter counties perhaps D. pilosus is less 
common than in Essex. 

Filago gallica, L. Reported in ‘the ‘British Flora’ as growing at 
Castle Heveningham, Essex. The Castle Heveningham of the time 
of Ray is known by the more modern name of Castle Hedingham. 
In this place the ‘ Old Botanist’s Guide’ informs us that Filago gal- 
lica hes been sought for in vain, and since the ‘ Guide’ was published 
there does not appear to have been any record of the rediscovery of 
the plant in the locality. 

Veronica Buxbaumii, Ten., has become plentiful in corn-fields and 

cultivated land about Kelvedon. 
_ Orobanche minor, Sutt., is as abundant in clov er-fields i in Essex as 
in the counties thought worth mentioning under this head in the 
‘British Flora.’ | 

Mentha pulegium, 1.., grows on Tiptree and Bergholt Heaths. 
This plant has the character of being the smallest of the British 
mints. However correctly this may be considered generally to be 
a diminutive weed, it is not always so. Certainly, when it has no 
more soil than what is merely sufficient to cover the surface of the 


gravelly common it grows upon, it is small enough in dry summers, 


but when placed under more favourable circumstances as to soil and 
moisture, as for instance on the sides of a shady ditch, Mentha pule- 
gium will attain the height of two or three feet, and be propor- 
tionally bushy. In this condition, however, the flowers are not so 
abundantly formed as in the smaller and mére common variety. 

Marrubiu mvulgare, L. “ Frequent in England,” ‘ British Flora,’ p. 
321. A very different idea of the frequency of this plant in England 
will be found in the ‘ Cybele Britannica.’ For myself, I can only say 
that 1 have never yet met with the horehound in a really wild state. 

Centunculus minimus, L. ‘Tiptree Heath: met with on spots 
where the turf has been pared. | 

Statice Bahusiensis, Fries. On the Essex bank of the Stour, at 
Manningtree. 

Chenopodium hybridum, L., was in great profusion in a gravel-pit 
at Feering last autumn, where it was allowed to grow undisturbed, a 
rare circumstance for a weed in this part of Essex. When luxuriant, 
Chenopodium hybridum is the largest and most stately of our Eng- 
lish representatives of the genus, being upwards of four feet high, and 
branching out in all directions. 

Schoberia fruticosa, Mey. Banks of the Blackwater, between 
Maldon and Mersea Island. Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. Arnott omit 
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our Essex coasts from their list of the localities of this plant, although 
it 1s recorded in the ‘ Old Botanist’s Guide’ as growing at Wallasea 


Island and the west end of the marsh bank at Harwich, and although © 


Mr. Watson, in the ‘ Cybele Britannica,’ has referred the Sueda fru- 
ticosa to Essex. 

Polygonum Convolvulus, L., var. alatum. This variety, which is 
said by the authors of the ‘ British Flora’ to be of rare occurrence, is 
not unfrequent about Kelvedon, in hedge-banks on newly-turned 
gravel. 

Juniperus communis, L. “ Woods and heaths, frequent,” ‘ British 
Flora,’ p. 407. This does not convey a correct idea of the habitats of 
Juniperus communis. Sir J. E. Smith writes more correctly, “On 
hills and heathy downs, especially where the soil is chalky.” “ Un- 
common in the southern provinces of England, except on the chalk 


hills,” Cybele Brit. vol. ii. p. 411. 


Habenaria bifolia, Br. “ Moist copses, meadows, and situe fre- 
quent,” ‘ British Flora.’ | 

Habenaria chlorantha, Bab. “ Dry pastures and heaths, sometimes 
in moist places, frequent,” ‘ British Flora.’ Our plants do not answer 
to these localities; H. bifolia being found but very rarely on Tiptree 
Heath, and H. chlorantha flourishing in the woods, chiefly where 
the subsoil is chalky. Mr. Babington’s localities for the above two 
plants are more correct: the bifolia is referred to heathy places and 
the chlorantha to moist woods and thickets in the ‘ Manual of British 
Botany.’ 

Ophrys apifera, Huds. A solitary specimen of this plant, with 
flowers perfectly white, was found in Felix-Hall Park, Kelvedon, last 
July. 

Potamogeton zosterefolius, Schum., grows in a ditch running into 
the Chelma, near Chelmsford. 

_ Potamogeton crispus, L., var. serratum; P. serratum, Huds. In 
ditches at Copford, and at Salcot. 

Potamogeton prelongus, Wulf. Plentiful in the Chelma, between 
Chelmsford and Baddow. 

_ Carex axillaris, Gooden., may be met with in the vicinity of Kel- 
vedon, on the banks of ditches, in several places, and also in the 
neighbourhood of Coggeshall, towards Great Tey. | 

Gastridium lendigerum, Gaud. “ Places where water has stagnated 
ear the sea, rare. Little Broddon and Great Leighs, Essex,” ‘ Bri- 

Flora, p. 531. Little Broddon should be Little Baddow in the 
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‘Flora.’ Though the counties in which this grass is stated to be 
found are maritime, yet it does not appear that it mostly grows near 
the sea. In confirmation of this view, it may be mentioned that G. 
lendigerum is met with in fields about Kelvedon and the neighbour- 
hood, twelve miles inlana as the crow flies; that Little Baddow is not 
near the sea, unless the Port of Maldon can be so considered, from 
which it is distant five miles; and that Great Leighs is in the centre 
of the county. I have also a specimen from the late Mr. Griffiths, 
gathered at Mill End, Rickmansworth, Herts, Nov. 1831. 

Avena strigosa, L. “Corn-fields, common both in England and 
Scotland,” ‘ British Flora,’ p. 552. Surely Avena strigosa, L., is not 
common in England. Sir J. E. Smith, in the ‘ English Flora, says 
it is common in Scotland, Wales, Yorkshire, and Cornwall; and Mr. 
Watson, in the ‘ New Botanist’s Guide,’ gives localities for Avena 
strigosa in the counties of Cornwall, Sussex, Anglesea, Denbigh, 
Notts, York, and Durham: but the Sussex locality is of uncertain 
character, and in Notts there is but one locality recorded. 

Aspidium cristatum, Sw. “Caxton Bogs, No.ts,” ‘ British Flora,’ 
_p. 569. Caxton Bogs should be Oxton Bogs. 


E. G. VARENNE. 
Kelvedon, February 12, 1851. 


_ Notes on British Ferns. 
By the Rev. W. S. HorE, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 


Hymenophylium Tunbridgense. The finest Devonshire specimens 
of this fern that 1 ever saw were gathered by me in January last, in 
the wood immediately under Vixen Tor, on the borders of Dartmoor: 
they were growing on a granite rock, with a small quantity of moss 
intermixed, and were not sheltered from the rays of light more than 
other plants in the wood. I have also found this species in woods of 
Bickleigh Vale, within five miles of Plymouth. 

Hymenophyllum Wilsoni. I met with this species in the wood 
under Vixen Tor, on the same day that I found the other species. 
Both grew under similar conditions. I record this fact, as in the 
locality of Shaugh Bridge, given in the second edition of the ‘ British 
Ferns, on my authority, a manifest difference obtains in the spots 
selected by these closely-allied species. The barren moor of Shaugh 
rises abruptly from the banks of the Cad in its rapid and precipitous 
course from Dartmoor: a few bushes appear along the margin of the 
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stream, growing as it were from amid the granite boulders, which 
appear to have been hurled from the higher parts of the moor. These 
rocks are necessarily distributed in a most irregular and uncertain 
manner: in some places they are heaped upon one another to a con- 
siderable extent; in others the green turf is not wholly destroyed. 
The drainage from the higher parts of the moor keeps the lower 
regions in a more than ordinary wet state, and it is in such spots, 
where rock and soil are intermingled, that these ferns grow. A large 
mass of granite, resting on one extremity upon several smaller pieces, 
overhangs, and thus forms a sort of cave: at the mouth, so to speak, 
H. Wilsoni usually grows in abundance, fully exposed to the light in 
a northerly direction: H. 'Tunbridgense is also at hand, but not at 
first visible; you must, in fact, look for it within the darker precincts 
of the cave, where nearly invariably it will be found growing amongst 
the moss covering the smaller pieces of granite, though not in such 
abundance as the other species. This hint may perhaps be useful to 
fern-cultivators, who usually find amie difficult ane to 
manage. 

Lastrea Thelypteris. This fern grows in the greatest abundance in 
all the swampy, uncultivated ground on the banks of the river below 
Norwich. 

Lastrea cristata. In September last I discovered a new locality 
for this rare species in Surlingham Broad, or rather the waste land 
adjacent to the sheet of water, about five miles from Norwich. I found 
it only on two spots, and not in any abundance: the fertile fronds 
were already the worse for wear, having suffered from coming in con- 
tact with the surrounding rank herbage, through the winds which had 
previously prevailed. No British fern that I know is so crisp as this, 
and so easily broken: hence, I presume, arises its early decay. My 
attention was directed to the first spot where I found it by the yel- 
lowish green appearance of the fronds, all of which were young and 
barren, save two miserable specimens. The locality was an exposed 
one, and the fen-man had recently gone over it with his scythe, which 
accounts for no old fronds being met with. In the other habitat the 
plant had been undisturbed by man or beast, and was growing 
amongst rushes, coarse grass, sedge, and reeds, some of which were 
far above my head. Here the fern was of a darker hue, and much 
more luxuriant. Very few specimens of L. spinosa were here to be 
found, though in the first locality a small form of that plant was the 
most abundant of the two. I should state that both spots were 


slightly raised above the level of the marsh, and were comparatively 
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dry. I must not be supposed to say that they were absolutely dry, 
for that would be impossible in such a district, influenced as it is 
daily by the tides, which are perceptible as high as Norwich. 
- Lastrea spinosa grows in the same Broad, but is of small size. 

Lastrea uliginosa. When in London last week I saw a small plant 
of this questionable species at Kennedy’s Bedford Conservatory, in 
Covent Garden : it certainly has an appearance intermediate between 
cristata and spinosa, yet I am inclined to agree with the Rev. W. T. 
Bree, that it is only a variety of the latter species. What struck me 
the most in the solitary frond that I saw, was the thin, rigid character 
which it presented, similar to that in barren fronds of Lastrea recurva, 
the small size of the sori, and the greater width of the pinnules, com- 
pared with those of spinosa. These conditions (the two last certainly) 
might, I think, be produced on plants of L. spinosa by keeping them 
in a very shaded spot, and supplying them liberally with water. My 
friend the fen-man, whose boat I engaged when searching for L. cris- 
tata, took me to a place wkere he said that for many years he had 
observed a large bunch of ferns: these ferns had grown at the root of 
an alder-tree which had been cut down, not rooted up, about two 
years ago: some half dozen sickly fronds remained, which, with their 
small sori and dilated pinnules, very much resembled, except in not 
being rigid, the frond of uliginosa that I saw in London. I have 
referred to the resemblance between the barren fronds of L. recurva 
and {those of uliginosa, that is, as to texture. Now we know that 
recurva affects damp and shaded localities, and hence I think we may- 
be justified in concluding that such conditions are not at least preju- 
dicial or opposed to, if they are not indeed favourable to, the produc- 
tion of that state of rigidity which characterizes the supposed species 
now under consideration. I will readily admit that this last argument 
is somewhat forced, and does not satisfactorily prove that rigidity 
combined with thin texture of the parenchyme is dependant on an 
excess of shade or moisture, but it must be borne in mind that I only 
contend that such conditions are not antagonistic to such a state. 
Hence with my present amount of knowledge of facts and descriptions 
relative to this plant, I must subscribe myself an unbeliever in its 
specific identity. | | 

Lastrea recurva. This, to me the most beautiful and lovely, as 
well as the most distinct, of our indigenous ferns, grows in great 
abundance around Clovelly, in Devonshire, extending nearly to Hols- 
worthy, which is about ten miles inland. I know not whether this 
species is considered maritime, or whether its range extends indiffe- 
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rently over tracts distant from the sea. I have gathered it at Helston, 
in Cornwall, and in November last I found it clothing the hedges of 
a narrow lane near Hessenford, in the same county, with its crisped 
fronds, and attaining a greater size than I had previously witnessed. 
Hessenford is about ten miles from Devonport, and two from the sea: 
I did not see a single specimen to the east of the village, but on the 
other side, selecting the road to Looe, it is in great abundance. I 
had fancied that all British botanists were at length agreed as to this 
plant being a good and valid species, but such seems not to be the 
case. I have not seen the last edition of Hooker’s ‘ British Flora, 
but I glean from the pages of the ‘ Phytologist’ that it is there 
recorded as avariety of spinulosum. Now whether this decision be 
pronounced by Sir W. Hooker or by Dr. Walker-Arnott, it is a for- 
midable thing to find oneself placed in opposition to such high bota- 
nical authority. It is, however, probable that neither of these justly- 
celebrated botanists, men possessing a European fame, have seen this 
fern growing in its native habitats, or if they have it may have been 
when the question of its distinctness had not been fairly raised, and 
hence they did not observe it with that critical acumen which they 
usually display. Mr. Newman was, I helieve, the first in this coun- 
try to give a diagnosis of the species under consideration, by which 
it might at once be distinguished from multiflora and spinosa: I have 
seen hundreds of specimens, all of which answer correctly to his 
description, and I should say that no species of fern is less inclined 
to wander from the characters ascribed to it than does this from the 
characters given in the ‘ British Ferns.’ But it is from an acquaint- 
ance with L. recurva in its natural localities that one feels satisfied 
that it is not a mere variety. It requires no close examination to 
separate it from the numberless fronds of multiflora in its neighbour- 
hood: a single glance must reveal the truth. And if its progress 
from youth to old age be marked we shall obtain additional evidence: _ 
we shall find that barren fronds are not simply characteristic of 
youth, but are, J believe, invariably to be found on plants of all ages. 
We shall also find that the fertile fronds perish in the early months of 
winter, and that decay is visible in them even in November; and, 
moreover, that the barren fronds flourish uninjured, or mostly so, till 
the following spring or summer. Now I think these facts, placed in 
opposition to those known respecting the duration, &c., of L. multi- 
flora, and spinosa are strong evidences of specific distinction, and will 
fully justify botanists in retaining this pretty fern amongst their list of 
| VoL. Iv. 


species, instead of reducing it to the humble grade of a variety of that 
coarse and gigantic monster, Lastrea multiflora ! 

 Polystichum aculeatum. This fern I never saw growing wild in 
Devonshire or Cornwall till, in company with my friend the Rev. C. 
A. Johns, I met with it last month in the hedges between Totnes and 
Ashburton, in the former county: it extended for nearly two miles, 
and was mixed with the very common P. angulare, which grows 
luxuriantly in the western counties. P. aculeatum, however, did not 
appear at home in this new locality, as, although abundant, the fronds 
wére comparatively small and unhealthy if contrasted with others 
from more favoured districts. 


W.S. Hore. 
St. Clement's, Oxford, 
February 14, 1851. 


Recollections of a Morning’s Ramble in the Whittlesea Fens. 
By the Rev. W. T. Bree, M.A. | 


In the early part of July, 1840, happening to be on a visit of some 
days with a friend residing about two miles from Oundle, in North- 
amptonshire, I felt a strong desire to take that opportunity of making an 
excursion to Whittlesea Mere, a part of the country I had never seen, 
but knew by report to be full of botanical, as well as entomological, 
interest. Every day during my sojourn seemed to have its business 
or its pleasure ready cut out for it, except one; and on that one we 
were engaged to dine with a much-revered friend residing some six 
miles or so in a nearly opposite direction to the fen country. Under 
these circumstances, what was to be done? It was suggested that by 
rising somewhat earlier in the morning than usual, and taking advan- 
tage of a pair of posters from Oundle, it might be possible to effect 
both objects,—to go to the Fens, and fulfil our engagement with our 
friend afterwards ; and as the proverb says “ Half a loaf is better than 
no bread,” it was unanimously judged that even such a hasty visit 
only as this arrangement would admit of, would be better than not 
going to the Fens at all. Accordingly the above scheme was resolved 
upon ; our friend drove us in his carriage to Oundle, and from thence 
we posted to Yaxley, a village situate close upon the fens, to the 
north-west of the Mere. Here our first care was to meet with some 
one used to the fens to act as a guide; and we were presently intro- 
duced to a young man bearing a long pole, whose face, from having - 
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been well tanned and sun-burnt, had assumed almost the colour of a 
mahogany table. Being ignorant of his real name, we distinguished 
him by the appellation of “ Copperface.” He proved a good guide, 
willing and obliging; was thoroughly acquainted with the “ins and 
outs” of that quarter at least of the Fens; and knew all the dykes and 
ditches, which of them, by help of his long pole, were passable, and 
which not. He had also a sufficient smattering of entomology (picked 
up, no doubt, from previous visitors like ourselves) to talk about a 
“ swallow-tail,”—I think, indeed, he said “ Machaon,”—and a “ great 
copper,” the latter of which insects he averred he had seen on the 
wing a short time before, in a spot to which he would presently intro- 
duce us. The day, however, proved nearly sunless, with wind; so 
that it was out of the question to expect to see many insects on the 
wing; and we were not so fortunate as to meet with a great copper. 
In the course of our ramble we surprised and killed a small viper, no 
unusual occurrence in the Fens; and I mention the circumstance only 
to correct a vulgar error on the subject: Copperface, who of course 
was well acquainted with the reptile, appeared to entertain very exag- 
gerated notions as to its noxious qualities, and to fancy that even the 
bare touch of the animal’s body after death might (to use his own 
words) “venom you.” We met with but few birds in the Fens, except 
here and there a dabchick or waterhen in the dykes; and in one part 
we started a large flight of snipes; hence I conclude they breed there. 

Whittlesea Mere is rather an awkward place to go to see; for, being 
surrounded (as I need hardly say) to a large extent by a tract of per- 
fectly flat fenny country, and screened, moreover, by a phalanx of tall 
reeds* near the margin of the water, the nearer you approach the lake 


itself, the less able are you to get a view of it. Indeed, we might have . 


rambled, I believe, the whole morning in the Fens without ever seeing 
_ the Mere at all, had not our considerate guide directed us to a spot 
where we could just get an imperfect peep atit. I much regret that 
time and circumstances did not allow of our taking boat, and embark- 
ing on this little fresh-water inland sea, so as to have enabled us to 
see more of it. A good distant view, however, of the Mere was ob- 
tained from the top of the hill as we descended into Yaxley. 


— * Reeds (Arundo Phragmites) form a considerable article of trade in these parts. 
They are cut at the proper season, and laid up in large stacks, like immense corn or 
hay-ricks, and used for the purpose of thatching, constructing screens, &c. The 
starlings, congregating in vast flucks, roost, I am told, among the standing reeds, set- 
tling upon them by thousands, so as to break them down, and do much injury. They 
are in consequence regarded by the fen-men as pernicious birds, — 
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The object of the present communication is to record (so far as 
memory serv=s me) some of the rarer plants which we met with in the 
morning’s excursion. And I do this the rather, because Whittlesea 
Mere itself, together with its surrounding Fens, is doomed at no very 
distant period to be converted into useful, homely, arable, and pasture- 
land ; when of course its botanical and entomological treasures must 
be for the most part, if not entirely, annihilated. Many of the aqua- 
tic plants no doubt will continue to maintain their position, and 
flourish in the dykes ;* for the dykes, I presume, must still remain, 
and be kept up for the sake of more effectual and permanent drainage. 
But alas! for the more rare and choice objects in each department of 
Natural History. Just the very things which naturalists would be 
most anxious to have preserved are quite sure to be destroyed! The 
water of the Mere was drained off last summer (1850); and in conse- 
quence Peterborough Market was (as I am informed) glutted to over- 
flowiug with the fisht that had been taken on the occasion. Cultivation 
haa been gradually creeping on for many years past; and the plough 
had in various parts made no inconsiderable inroads on the Fens. If 
I am not misinformed, some parts near Yaxley where in 1840 we had 


* These dykes, at least the broader ones, were, I suppose, once of a good depth in 
water, but are now much choked up with mud. We heard some mention made about 
a tradition of a human skeleton having been once discovered in one of the dykes, in 
an erect position ; supposed to have been that of some unfortunate person who, having 
lost his way, accidentally got into the dyke, and was suffocated. The story, I believe, 
referred to a period long gone by. 

We witnesed a boat-load of hay conveyed along a dyke, which presented a singu- 
lar appearance. As the dyke itself was not apparent at a little distance, it seemed as 
_ though the load and boat were quietly traversing the land. We found on a nearer 
approach that the vessel was being punted through liquid mud, which it propelled 
forward. As the width of ithe boat or punt was nearly equal to that of the dyke in 
which it swam, the surface of the latter—whether to call it water or mud I scarcely 
know—was put in motion for a considerable distance ahead of the vessel ; I should 
think for perhaps twenty yards or more the whole surface of the dyke was in agitation. 
Altogether here was a sample of rude navigation, of a character we had never before 
witnessed. 

+. The bare mention of fish, as connected with the Fens, calls to mind the dexte- 
rity evinced by a young fen-man in securing an eel which he had observed to enter a 
hole in the bank-side of one of the dykes. He first stuck his spade close to the mouth 
of the hole, in order to cut off the eel’s retreat, and prevent its escaping again into the 
dyie. Then with another spade he dug down into the bank perpendicularly, till he 
came upon the eel, which he immediately caught, skinned, gutted, and completely 

prepared for the frying-pan, in less time almost than it takes to pen this brief state- 


ment of the exploit. We remarked to him that it was not the first time he had served 
an eel so. 
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gathered many bog and aquatic plants, have long since produced in- 
stead of them, crops of oats, barley, and the like. I could not help 
remarking the reluctance which some of the native plants seemed to 
evince at yielding t ossession of their rightful territory where it had 
been partially draineu and submitted to the plough. While the ground 
was in this transition state, as I may call it, they not only still strug- 
gled for existence, but even reappeared in unusual vigour. Thus, e. g., 
in certain spots, the surface of which had been broken up, and even 
sown with an artificial crop, I observed the largest and most luxuriant 
specimens of Samolus Valerandi I had ever seen ; and even the little 
delicate Anagallis tenella seemed on this occasion to have thrown 
aside much of its modest retiring habit, and exhibited, in broad dense 
masses, its most exquisitely tender pink blossoms, making quite a 
showy appearance, which caught the eye at a distance. I really 
should not have believed, had I not witnessed the fact, that this 
humble plant could have cut so conspicuous a figure. In fact, the 
aborigines were on the point of being forcibly dislodged, and they 
made a noble resistance. As regards insects, the case is perhaps 
somewhat different. The splendid Lycena dispar, one while cap- 
tured here abundantly, is now, I am told, scarcely, if at all, to be 
found in this locality. Its existence in Britain will probably ere long | 
be mere matter of history,—one of the things which were, and are not. 
A collector and dealer at Yaxley informed me in the summer of 1848, 
that he had that season most diligently searched up and down all the 
dykes, and could scarcely find a single caterpillar; and he had, I 
think, only one specimen of the butterfly in his boxes, The Whit- 
tlesea satin moth too (Lelia caenosa\, I was told, used to be found in 
certain parts of the Fens, but had not been met with of late years. 
But I am straying from the subject, and must return to botany. 
Among the less common plants we met with on this occasion, I er. 
lect the following :— 

Veronica scutellata. Common. 

Pinguicula vulgaris. Sparingly. | | 

Utricularia vulgaris. The larger bladderwort almost choked up | 
many of the ditches, which were quite gay with its bright yellow blos- 
soms. I did not observe more than one species, though probably U. 
minor may also be found in this locality. 

Schœnus Mariscus. This plant, half rush, half sedge, constitutes 
one of the staple growths of the Fens, occupying as it does whole 
tracts of ground, and presenting a stern, bold aspect, as if it cared for 
nothing. Though a plant of no very attractive appearance to a gene- 
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ral observer, it excited in me a sort of admiration, its stiff, erect habit 
and harsh texture being in such perfect keeping with the wildness 
and inhospitableness of its native place of growth. I am not aware 
that the prickly bog-rush is applied to any particular economical uses, | 
though possibly it might be so converted. The flower-heads and 
_ seeds, I was told, are a favourite food of pheasants, which are often 
attracted thereby into the Fens. ; 

Lysimachia vulgaris. Frequent. Though naturally a moisture- 
loving plant, and growing sometimes in the wettest places, it thrives 
well in a common garden, and becomes troublesome. In cultivation 
it usually bears much larger heads of flower than in a wild state, but, 
like some other of our natives, loses much of its grace and elegance. 

Hottonia palustris. Common in the ditches. 

_ Samolus Valerandi. I have met with this plant in many different 
localities; e. g., Warwickshire, Devonshire, Kent, the Isle of Wight, 
north of England, &c., but generally rather sparingly; nowbere in 
anything like the abundance, or such large and vigorous specimens, 
as in the Whittlesea Fens. I believe it is a plant of very wide geo- 
graphical range, occurring in New Holland, and in all the four wee 
ters of the globe. | 

Sium latifolium, Phellandrium aquaticum. These, together with | 
some other aquatic Umbelliferæ, grow to a large size, and thrive pro- 
digiously in the dykes, making a handsome appearance. 

Parnassia paiustris. Sparingly. | 

Drosera Anglica. Plentiful in one or two spots. This is the rarest 
of the British Droseræ. 

Rumex aquaticus. Plentiful by the sides of the ditches, and very 
large and fine. This plant supplies food for the caterpillar of Lycæna 
dispar, as is well known to the collectors in the neighbourhood. 
When the leaves of the great water-dock begin to decay, they change 
to a bright colour, red, purple, or yellow, or a mixture of all, and are 
highly picturesque and ornamental. In grandeur of foliage it is only 
_ to be exceeded by the vegetation. of the tropics. 

_ : Alisma ranunculoides. Common in the ditches. 

Andromeda polifolia. 1 met with a specimeu or two in one spot 
only, but believe it occurs more copiously in other parts of the Fens. 

Nymphaea alba. Plentiful. 

Ranunculus Lingua. Plentiful by the sides of the ditches, mé 
sometimes growing in the water, and rising to the height of three or 
four feet ; a very handsome plant, and producing the largest blossoms 
of any of the British Ranunculi. | 
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Galeopsis versicolor. Occurring sometimes in the marshy pen 
but more especially where cultivation had commenced. 

Lathyrus palustris. In Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany’ it is stated 
that this plant “ thrives in a garden in good soil, even if not wet, and 
is very ornamental.” Some roots which I brought away did not suc- 
ceed with me, though planted in a pot of bog-soil, and kept moist. 
It is certainly a rare species, though not uncommon in the Fens: I 
had never met with it before, and was well pleased with the elegance 
of the plant and the beauty of its blue flowers. 

What we considered as the prize of the day was the discovery of a 
little colony or two of the rare 

Malaxis Loeselii. In one or two places growing among Sphagnum. 
On first setting about to get up a plant for a specimen, I dug round it 
as deep as I well could with my pocket-spud, in order to obtain the 
entire root; a labour which I soon found to be quite unnecessary, as 
a slight application of the thumb and finger to the stalk readily dis- 
engaged the whole plant, root and all. I do not think the fibres 
could have had any immediate connexion with the ground. May not 
the plant be considered as an epiphyte on the Sphagnum? In proof 
of the undisturbed quiet and entire security in which this interesting 
little orchidean here reposed on its carpet of Sphagnum, I may state 
that the flower-stalks of two, and sometimes of three, successive years 
were found still remaining on the same plant. First, there was the 
flower of the current year in full perfection; next, the dried stalk of 
the year previous, with its emptied seed-vessels ; and lastly, in seve- 
ral instances the evident — the skeleton,—of a still older 
flower-stalk. 

Myrica Gale. If my memory does not fail me, I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that this fragrant shrub occurred in several parts of the 
Fens. In spite of its odoriferous scent, perfuming the air as it does, 
to my senses at least, I have known this species go by the ordinary 
name of “ stinking willow” among the common people in some parts 
of the country where it occurs abundantly. But concerning scents it — 
seems men differ, as well as tastes, about which we are taught “not to 

dispute.” 
_ Lastrea Thelypteris. In great abundance, thinly scattered over | 
acres of the Fens, but of unusually small size, the fronds on an ave- 
rage not being larger than those of Cystopteris fragilis. I could not 
find a single specimen in fructification. On a subsequent visit I met 
with it both in fructification and of the ordinary stature. This spe- 
cies, if I rightly remember, was almost the only fern, certainly the only 
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one ts be at all considered rare, we observed in the Fens. There was 
no Osraunda regalis, Lastrea spinosa, or so-called uliginosa, all of 
which one might have reasonably looked to find, if not also the rare 
Lastrea cristata, which, had it occurred, need not have surprised us. 
Such were the fruits of our morning’s ramble. I deemed it not a 
very bad day’s botanizing to have gathered some half dozen rare 
plants which previously I had not met with in a wild state; two of 
which, Malaxis Loeselii and Latbyrus palustris, I had never before 
seen ; not to mention the blossoms of Utricularia, which till that time 
I only knew from figures and dried specimens ; and these last afford 
but a very inadequate idea of the beauty of the living flower, which, 
like the different species of Melampyrum, seems almost invariably to 
turn black during the process of drying. I offer the above, let it be 
remembered, not by any means as a perfect list,—far from it,—but 
rather as a mere sample, of the rarities that are, or were once, to be 
met with in this interesting locality. As already said, our visit was a 
most hurried one, “ spatiis exclusus iniquis.” And it was, too, but 
a very small portion comparatively, and that (for all I know) not, per- 
haps, the richest portion of this fenny district that we explored at all. 
I dare say we quite overlooked many interesting but less conspicuous 
species. In truth, we found attraction enough in things that were 
obvious and striking to occupy all our time and attention; and 
accordingly did not on this occasion suffer ourselves to get perplexed 
by the intricate race of Carices, or the not very inviting genus Pota- 
mogeton, of which, in each case probably, some of the less common 
species might have rewarded a more diligent and leisurely research. | 
Among the plants which I had beforehand confidently calculated 
to have met with on this occasion, wnus abest—the water soldier 
(Stratiotes aloides). It does grow, however, in the neighbourhood, if 
not in some parts of the Fens, and in great abundance, as I am iu- 
formed on unquestionable authority, though we were not so fortunate 


as to fall in with it. I was not without hopes also of finding the 


curious Conferva ægagropila (globe Conferva or moon-balls), had we 


been able to have seen more of Whittlesea Mere; for I fancied 1 had 


heard of its being found there. I conclude, however, that in this no- 


tion I must have been mistaken, since Copperface, to whom I endea- 


voured to describe the plant, did not appear ever to have seen or 


heard of such a thing. 


After returning to Yaxley we parted with our guide, mutually well 


‘satisfied, I believe, and pleased with each other’s company. No sort — 
of offence or disrespect, let me observe, was intended to be conveyed 
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by surnaming him “ Copperface.” Perhaps we were remiss, and 
inattentive to our own interests, in not ascertaining his more legiti- 
mate appellation; for were I ever again to visit Yaxley Fens, I 
should be glad to renew our acquaintance, and avail myself of his 
services and his long pole. 

As we quitted Yaxley the weather threatened a change; and pre- 
sently rain came down in torrents. However, having a head to the 
carriage, we reached our friend’s house dry and comfortable, and in 
time for dinner. I need hardly say we passed a most pleasant even- 
ing. Indeed, from beginning to end this was a holiday! And how- 
ever devoid of interest the above account of it may be to the readers 
of the ‘ Phytologist,’ the day itself has left some very pleasing i impres- 
sions on the memory of the narrator. _ 

I may take this opportunity to state, that in an excursion, a day or 
two before, to Monks’ Wood, I gathered specimens, in plenty, of 
-Melampyrum cristatum, a rare species, which I never happen to have 
seen elsewhere. 


id W. T. BREE. 
Allesley Rectory, February 18, 1851. 


Note on Lastrea uliginosa. By W. WiLson, Esq. 


AFTER having compared Mr. Newman’s specimens with numerous 
examples of L. spinosa, I was very much disposed to think that two 
different species had in time past been confounded by myself and 
others ; nor was it until some connecting links were obtained by further 
search that I reluctantly abandoned a nascent opinion in opposition 
to that of the Rev. Mr. Bree. Even now I should be inclined to keep 
them separate, if the two forms could be proved to be permanently 
distinct in the mode of vegetation. I once thought that L. spinosa 
could be absolutely distinguished from Aspidium dilatatum of authors 
by its creeping rhizoma, a character which it certainly assumes when 
growing in damp, shady places in woods, but I have since learned to 
place no reliance whatever on this feature. On the borders of Risley 
Moss, about three miles from Warrington, these two ferns grow inter- 
mixed, sometimes in actual contact, and in precisely similar circum- 
stances, on the margin of small drains or ditches, fully exposed to sun 
and air. In such situations the rhizoma appears to be equally tufted 
in both species, and I have for several years past given up that mode 
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of distinguishing them. At Wybunbury, I have certainly seen and 
gathered genuine examples of L. spinosa, which exhibit the same 
characters as the specimens from Risley Moss; but it may be proper 
to state that in a wood on the south margin of the bog at Wybunbury, 
when searching for L. cristata, two years ago, I repeatedly picked up 
and rejected fronds of what must have been L. uliginosa, imagining for 
the moment that I had at length found L. cristata.* I have two simi- 
lar fronds from Oxton Bog, given by Mr. Valentine, but in these the 
pinnules are not adnate, nor so obtuse as in Mr. Newman’s examples 
of L. uliginosa. I quite concur in opinion with the Rev. Mr. Bree, 
that L. uliginosa is not L. Filix-mas, nor cristata, and that it is still 
less like any form of L. rigida. As to the early barren fronds, I 
believe that I have observed them repeatedly on L. spinosa at Risley 
Moss, where in some cold and wet seasons the characteristic narrow 


fronds, by which it is so readily ne ere from its neighbour, have 


been almost wholly absent. 


W. WILSON. 
Warrington, February 22, 1851. 


A Word on the Wild Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis). 
By WILLIAM BENNETT, Esq. 


In the barrenness of botanical interest which this season of the year 
affords, there is one treat peculiar to the present month, at least in its 
highest beauty and perfection, not surpassed by anything the whole 
gorgeous summer, in its rich and varied round, presents to us. It is 
some years since, in company with the esteemed editor, I first alighted 
on a bed of Galanthus nivalis near the village of Brockham, in Surrey, 
so profuse and extensive as to have puzzled us at a distance, with the 
appearance of a bank and patches of driven snow, which, at the tem- 
perature prevalent for some time previous, we knew it could not be. 
I have not failed to visit the spot at the proper season every year 
since, whenever I have had the opportunity; and notwithstanding 
occasional plunder, have rejoiced to see my favourites not only main- 
taining their ground amid the frost and storms of more bitter seasons, 
lifting their modest, graceful heads within each sheltered nook unin- 


* I have since learned from the Rev. Mr. Pinder that the latter fern once grew in 
profusion in vpen ground, to the east of the wood, which is now under tillage. It 
is now become very scarce, but may still be found in the wood, and occasionally on 
the surface of the bog, among bushes. 
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jured, but gradually extending themselves by one or two advanced 
outposts of tufts or single plants along the adjoining lanes. This 
year the snowdrops were naturally somewhat forward ; and a few days 
ago I had the pleasure of seeing them in undiminished numbers, and 
in unrivalled beauty and perfection. Passing into the village of 
Brockham by the bridge over the Mole, turn into the lane almost 
immediately on the right before reaching the principal part of the 
green, down over another small bridge past a school-house on the 


Tight, and one or two cottages on either side, until about some hun- 


dred yards further a brook crosses the road, which in falling weather 
would arrest the further progress of the thin-soled adventurer but for 
a plank bridge on the left; precisely opposite is a gate into a field on 
the right kand; enter; follow the course of the rivulet, which soon 
presents the irregular, deep, broken banks of a mimic torrent; and in 
a very few yards,—don’t snatch the first prize, there are plenty 
beyond,—every fresh step displays the white, nodding masses of the 
graceful Galanthus, crowding the banks, hanging over the edges, fill- 
ing the little bays, occupying all the sheltered nooks and coverts of 
the pretty windings of the streamlet, and extending so as to form the 
complete carpet of an old orchard on the other side. This last 
adjunct of course throws some doubt on the plant being truly indige- 
nous here; but it is, at all events, most thoroughly naturalized; and 
this retired spot, with its quiet rural scenery, the richness of the sur- 
rounding landscape, even in winter-time, backed by the fine outlines 
of the Box-Hill range, is well worth a visit, and will amply repay the 
lover of Nature’s simple charms. Nor is there among the gay daugh- 
ters of Summer a flower more to be admired than is this humble, 
unpretending cottage-maiden, with her chaste, elegant, snow-white 
pendents, delicately tipped, and pencilled within with the purest, — 
loveliest green, — the cheerful, hardy herald of our 7 
spring. 


W. BENNETT. 
London, February 12, 1851. 


Wild Flowers in Bloom on St. Valentine's Day. 
By E. T. Bennett, Esq. 


ALTHOUGH this is a period of the year which presents very little to 
attract the botanist who confines his attention to our native flowering 
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plants, yet owing to the extraordinary mildness of the present winter, 
a number I have thought worth recording have appeared in blossom 
during the first month of the present year, which I think may un- 
doubtedly be considered as usually the deadest of all. As many as 
thirty-six species, belonging to nineteen natural orders, have been 
noticed in this neighbourhood. Nine species were last year’s plants, 
which had lingered on since the autumn, and the rest were of this 
spring’s growth. Among the most interesting may be mentioned 
Nasturtium officinale, Scleranthus annuus, Glechoma hederacea, Sta- 
chys arvensis, Euphorbia peplus, Galanthus nivalis, and Ruscus acu- 
leatus. 


E. T. BENNETT. 
Dorking, February 14, 1851. | 


Note on Lastrea recurva. By RicHARD WHiTe, Esq. 


I CANNOT refrain from expressing my sympathy with the feelings 
expressed by Lastrea recurva (Phytol. iv. 48), and also my surprise at 
hearing that such high botanical authorities as Sir W. Hooker and Dr. 
Arnott should have expressed an opinion that that fern is not a per- 
fectly distinct species from either spinosa or multiflora. I have given 
my assiduous attention to ferns, particularly British, for many years, 
both in observing them in their native localities and in cultivating 
them out of doors, as well as under glass. The first time I saw L. 
recurva, it was introduced to me as identical with those now named 
spinosa and multiflora (all being then called dilatata), but it then 
struck me as very remarkable that so great a difference in its appear- 
ance could arise from a mere modification induced by external causes, 
and this conviction induced me to test the question by growing seve- 
ral plants of these ferns side by side under the same circumstances, as 
I have tried many real varieties, particularly those of Cystopteris, 
which when taken from a dry and a damp locality seem to be distinct 
ferns ; but if thus treated, in a few years all the apparent varieties 
become exactly alike, from being cultivated under the same influences. 
For upwards of five years I have had this experiment in force as 
regards recurva and its supposed allies, and I find that the distinctive 
characters increasingly develope themselves, and are more marked 
now than at first, and I will therefore proceed to state them in detail. 
Observing, firstly, that the native habitats are dissimilar, recurva in 
its Sussex habitats being found chiefly in the fissures of sand rocks, 
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and occasionally beneath them in the ground, but only when the soil 
is chiefly composed of sand and leaf-mould, so that water percolates 
through it immediately; whereas spinosa and multiflora are most fre- 
quently to be met with in damp soils, and sometimes even in swamps. 
Such opposite situations as these I am fully aware are quite sufficient 
to cause a very different development of the same species; but as 
before stated, when the whole group has been grown under precisely 
the same conditions through a series of years, and recurva still main- 
tains its peculiarities, it quite sets aside that hypothesis. The chief 
distinctions are as follows; viz.:—The fronds never attain more than 
a third the size of those of multiflora, and are invariably less than 
those of spinosa; the colour is quite different, being a paler green, so 
much so that you may distinguish ‘this species a hundred yards off; 
the edges of the frond are recurved, as the name implies, somewhat 
resembling parsley ; the fronds endure through the winter and spring, 
—those on my plants are now fresh and green, while the fronds of 
spinosa and multiflora had entirely disappeared by last November. 
I would also further mention that I planted these three ferns in a very 
wet part of my garden, and found multiflora and spinosa flourish ex- 
ceedingly, but recurva, after growing luxuriantly for some little time, 
rotted off, which circumstance tends to establish the fact that its very 
nature is essentially different from the others. I have only to say, in 
conclusion, that my experience and observations have so firmly con- 
vinced me of the distinctness of the fern in question, that I should 
have been less surprised to have heard it asserted that Filix-mas and 
Filix-femina were identical, with either of which it would associate 


quite as naturally as with spinosa or multiflora. 


RicHarD WHITE. 
Lyndhurst Road, Peckham, 


March, 1851. 


— 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, March 7, 1851. Arthur Henfrey, Esq., V.P., F.L.S., in 
the chair. | 

The following donations were announced :— 

Parts 13 and 14 of the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany;’ pre- 
sented by the editors. Part 1 of Vol. xiv. of the ‘ Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London ;’ presented by the Society. ‘The 
Literary Gazette’ for January and February, 1851; presented by the 
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pabtishers. ‘Journal and Transactions of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety ; presented by the Society. 

British plants from Mr. James Ward, Mr. W. Gourlie, ; jun., Mr. W. 
Wing, Mr. John Ball, Mr. F. Brent, and Mr. J.P. Norman. Foreign 
plants from Mr. J. Ball. 

The continuation of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘ On the Botany of 
Bungay, Suffolk,’ was read.—G. £. D. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 27, March, 1851. 


Tuts number is rich in ‘ Original Communications, having no less 
than three so classified : these are intituled— 


‘On the various forms of Salicornia. By J. Woods, Esq., F.L.S. 


Abstract of a paper read before the Linnean Society, January 21, 


1851 


‘Is Brassica Cheiranthus found in Fifeshire? By Hewett C. 
Watson.’ 

“On the Pyrus Aria of England. By Charles C. Babington, M.A.’ 

The first of these will shortly come before the readers of the ‘ Phy- 
tologist’ in an official form as part of the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society.’ 

The second originates in Mr. Watson’s possessing 2 specimen 
labelled in the handwriting of Dr. Déwar:—“ Sinapis tenuifolia ; 
near Dunfermline, Fifeshire. Collected and communicated by A. 
Dewar, 1848.” Although the lower leaves are absent and the fruit 
immature, Mr. Watson cannot think it S. tenuifolia, nor can he quite 
confidently call it Sinapis (or rather Brassica) Cheiranthus; and he 
suggests that specimens may exist in other herbaria sufficient to 
decide the question. 

The third suggests that the Pyrus Aria of England includes two 


_ distinct species. 


Ist. “ P. Aria; leaves oval or sans unequally and doubly serrate 
er slightly lobed towards the end, nearly entire below ; lateral nerves 
about twelve on each side, under side white and downy; flowers 
corymbose. Fruit scarlet.” Of the distribution of this plant Mr. 
Babington is “ unable to give any account.” 

2nd. “ P. Scandica; leaves broad, lobed; lobes triangular, oval, 
toothed, deepest towards the middle of each side of the leaves; lateral 
nerves about seven on each side, under side white ; flowers corymbose. 
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Fruit stated to be red. Basal quarter of the leaves finely serrate ; 
apical quarter narrowly lobed.” Gathered in Denbighshire, Devon- 
shire, Somerset, Berkshire, Hampshire, and in Teesdale. 

The subject is one of considerable interest, and I shall feel greatly 
obliged to botanists who will record their opinions as to the validity 
of the two species in future  nbers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ It has 
been suggested that Pyrus Scandica is a hybrid between P. Aria and 
P. torminalis, but I quite agree with Mr. Babington that this view is 
untenable. I do not like any way of evading a fair investigation into 
the merits of a question, and the doctrine of bybridity seems to par- 
take of this character. 

Under the head ‘ Literature’ the following periodicals are solid: — 
‘Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club, ‘ Annals of 
Natural History,’ Hooker’s ‘ Journal of Botany,’ ‘ The Phytologist,’ 
Schlechtendal’s ‘ Linnea.’ Report of Botanical Societies, London 
and Edinburgh. | 

Under the head ‘ Miscellanea’ there is a list of thirty species found 
by Mr. John Ball in Strath Affarie, Inverness-shire. The interest of 
this list is not explained. The number concludes with an observation 
of Dr. Johnson’s, which has already appeared in these pages, that he 
considers Anacharis Alsinastrum (Udora Canadensis of authors) as 
introduced into the Whitadder. This singular opinion requires to be 
backed by cogent reasons before it will be generally adopted. 


Notice of Hooker's‘ Journal of Butany and Kew Garden Miscellany; 
No. 27, March, 1851. 


The number contains the following papers :— | 
‘Das Kônigliche Herbarium zu Munchen geschiidert. By Dr. C. 


F. Ph. von Martius.’ 


An Account of the Dilpasand, a kind of Vegetable Marrow. By 
J. Ellerton Stocks, M.D., F.L.S. 

* Decades of Fungi. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. LS. 
Decade xxxiv. Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi, collected by Dr. Hooker: 

‘Extracts of Letters from Richard Spruce Esq., written during a 
Botanical Mission on the Amazon.’ 
_ © Contributions to the Botany of Western India. By N. A. Dalzell, | 
Esq., M.A.’ 

A circular inviting ‘subscriptions to cover in part the loss of Prof. 
Reichenbach’s library and collections by fire. Reprinted in French. 
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A circular from the Association Botanique Française d’Exporla- 
tion. Reprinted in French. | 

A circular from Dr. Nees von Esenbeck concerning his suspen- 
sion from the Professorship in the University of Breslau. 

A complaint from Mr. Woods of an erroneous report of his paper 
on Salicornia. 

Notice of ‘Museum Botanicum Lugduno Batavum sive Stirpium 
Exoticarum Novarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis Expositio, additis 
figuris. Scripsit C. L. Blume, Leyden, 1849.’ 

Concerning the dilpasand (Citrullus fistulosus), a plant allied to 
the gourds.so commonly caltivated in this country, the following 
information is given, in addition to a detailed botanical description :— 

“This species is known in Scinde by the name of ‘ mého:’ in the 
Punjaub it is called ‘ hindwana,’ the name of the water-melor in 
Scinde; and in the Deccan it is named ‘ dilpasand’ or ‘ delicious,’ a 
very appropriate name. I believe it is not known in Bengal proper, 
and it does not grow in the Concans or on the Malabar Coast, but is 
brought down, when there is a demand, from the more elevated, 
milder and drier climate of the Deccan. In Scinde it is cultivated 
from April to September, generally in the same plot of ground with 


common melons, luffa, gourds and cucumbers. The fruit is picked — 


when about two-thirds grown, the size and shape of a common field 
turnip, two inches and a half high and three inches and a half across. 
It is pared, cut in quarters, the seeds extracted, well boiled in water, 
and finally boiled in a little milk, withsalt, black pepper and nut- 
meg. Mussulmans generally cut it into dice and cook it together with 
meat in stews or curries. Hindoos fry it in clarified butter with split 
gram peas (Cicer arietinum) and a curry powder of black pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, cardamoms, dried cocoa-nut, turmeric, salt, and last, 
but not least in their opinion, the never-failing assafwtida. It is 
sometimes made into a preserve in the usual manner. It is some- 
times picked when small, cooked without scraping out the seeds, 
and regarded a greater delicacy than when more advanced. In Eng- 
land it might be cultivated and cooked like the vegetable marrow, 
which it much resembles in its qualities.” 

My friend Mr. Spruce does not enter so fervidly on the glories of 
tropical America as Mr. Bates in the pages of the ‘ Zoologist:’ his 


communications are certainly to the point, and very business-like, — 


but why they should be printed is not obvious. The following brief 
passages are selected as the most interesting :— | 
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“ Santarem, January, 1850. 

“ Thanks for the hints about Arums: Santarem is not the place for 
this tribe any more than for the ferns. The delta of the Amazon is 
more rich in ferns than any place I have since seen, and had I gone 
to Marajo instead of coming up here, I might have done better in 
both ferns and forest trees; but I was desirous to get into an Orchis 
country, if such existed. Now, however, I have traversed, from the 
mouth of the Amazon, a tract extending through from 700 to 800 
miles, and I am compelled to conclude that it is the reverse of rich 
in Orchideæ. It is not their utter absence that I complain of, but 
their want of variety. Here up to Topajor are old low trees, filled 
with orchises, but all are of two species ; in the neighbourhood of San- 
tarem I have seen in all three species; I got a few up the Trombetas, 
but only two or three that looked at all promising. In other tribes of 
plants I confess to have been disappointed to see the flowers in gene- 
ral so small: in the tropics we look for everything on a gigantic scale, 
but here the flowers are rarely striking for their magnitude, although 
the plants that bear them are.” 

“I have seen no place yet with a vegetation so varied as that of 
Santarem, or where I can gather more species in a ramble. The 
campos, that seemed burned up in summer, are now assuming a new 
vegetation ; and that not an annual one, but of plants whose roots 
have all the while been buried under the sand. In April and May 
they are said to be brilliant with flowers. I may hope, too, for a fair 
proportion of novelty, for the ground must be very imperfectly known. 
Martius is said to have been sick, from his half-drowning, whilst he 
remained here, and at Obidos he made no stay at all. From what I 
have seen, the south side of the Amazon has a much more varied 
vegetation than the north side: and ! was disappointed at Obidos to 
find the mass of plants quite the same as at Para.” 


|  “Santarem, April, 1850. 

“ When I arrived at Santarem last October, I hired the only house 
that was vacant, for houses are more scarce here than elsewhere in the 
province; but it suits me very well, for it has a spacious verandah at 
the back, where we could work at our plants, and a paved yard, where 
we could spread our paper, &c., to dry. The adjoining house was 
tenanted by a single man, and we were very quiet; but when we 


_ returned from Obidos we found it tenauted by a family, from several 


days up the Topajor, including amongst them, besides children, seve- 


ral slaves, big and little, numbers of fowls, turkeys, guinea-fowls, 


VoL. IV. 
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goats, dogs, land-tortoises, and other unclean beasts. I should men- 
tion that this house claims half our yard, and has a verandah con- 
tinuous with ours: and then you will understand how, on our return, 
we found both yard and verandah befouled and worse than useless to 
us. A few live plants, that we left in the verandah, under the charge 
of a slave of Mr. Hislop’s, he had the precaution to place in an out- 
house which we have; but there, for want of light and air, some of 
them had died. Since then our live plants have stood in the same 
outhouse, as near as possible to the window, kept wide open, and 
would do very well were it not that the niggers and the fowls con- 
tinue to enter and play sundry pranks with them.” 

My extracts are not certainly very botanical, but they doubtless 
convey an accurate idea of the disappointments and disagreeables 
to which a collector in foreign lands is ever liable. 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 39, 
March, 1851. 


This number contains but a single paper: this is intituled— 

‘ Notices of the British Fungi. By the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq.’ 

The new species described are—Dendryphium curtum, found by 
Mr. Ogilvie on dead stems of nettles at Dundee; D. laxum, on dead 
stems of Inula viscosa at King’s Cliffe; D. griseum, on dead nettle- 
stems-at King’s Cliffe, in March, 1850; Rhinotrichum Bloxami, by 
the Rev. Mr. Bloxam on dead wood at Twycross; R. Thwaitesii, on 
the bare soil at Leigh woods, Bristol, August 2, 1848; Fusisporium 
bacilligerum, on leaves of Alaternus in the west of England; F. rose- 
olum, by Mr. Stephens on decayed potatoes at Bristol; F. fœni, on 
the cut surface of a hay-stalk [perhaps hay-stack, Ed. Phyt.] at Ape- 
thope, Northamptonshire, in December, 1848; Peziza Babingtonii, 
found on rotten wood in Grace Dieu Wood, Leicestershire, by the 
Rev. Mr. Babington ; ; P. viridaria, on damp walls of a greenhouse at 
King’s Cliffe, in November and December, 1845; P. luteo-nitens, on 
the bare ground at King’s Cliffe; P. apala, sheniens on dead rushes 
at Spye Park, Batheaston, in February, 1850; P. mutabilis, on the 
leaves of Aira cæspitosa at Derry Hill, Wiltshire, in Feb., 1850; P. 
Bloxami, found by the Rev. Mr. Bloxam on fallen branches at Twy- 
cross; P. nitidula, on the dead leaves of Aira cæspitosa at Batheaston, 
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in January, 1850; P. stramineum, on the dead sheaths of wheat and 

other Gramineæ at Fotheringhay, King’s Cliffe, and at Rudloe, in Wilt- 

shire, and on rushes at Oxton, Nottinghamshire ; P. cornea, on the 

dead stalks of Carex paniculata, at Spye Park, in March, 1850; 

Tuber bituminatum, in deep sand at Bowood, Wiltshire, in October, 

_ 1847; T. scleroneuron, at Bowood, Wiltshire, in October, 1847 ; 

Onygena apus, on decaying bones under dead leaves and moss at- 
Bristol, in 1847; Patellaria citrina, on rose-twigs lying in a running 

stream, at Penllergare, near Swansea, by Mr. Moggeridge, in April, 

1847 ; Hypocrea farinosa, on fallen branches at Milton, Northamp- 

tonshire, found by Mr. Henderson, and also at King’s Cliffe; Sphæria 
ochracea-pallida, on elm-branches, Rockingham Forest; S. musci- 
vora, on mosses upon the mud tops of walls in winter at King’s Cliffe; . 
S. funicola, on decayed rope at King’s Cliffe, in October, 1841; S. 
papaverea, on rotten stumps at Batheaston, in March, 1850; and S. 
appendiculosa, on dead twigs of bramble. 

I know not what I can say more than I have already done in com- 
mendation of the authors of this elaborate and highly scientific paper, 
but 1 may perhaps be allowed to express my admiration of the dis- 
interested conduct of the proprietors of the journal, who devote so 
much space and incur so considerable a cost in making known to a 
very limited circle of students these obscure and all but universally 
neglected members of the vegetable kingdom. 


Notice of the ‘ Naturalist, a Popular Monthly Magazine, iliustrative 
of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, with numerous 
Engravings. No. 1, March, 1851.’ 


It is with great pleasure I introduce to my, readers this new candi- 
date for the favour and support of scientific naturalists. Great praise 
is due to the projectors of a magazine got up in first-rate style as 
regards paper and typography, and illustrated with no less than seven 
engravings on wood, at the small charge of sixpence. This first 
number is devoted solely to zoology, with the exception of the literary 
notices of which I subjoin the titles; but the second number will 
_ doubtless make amends in this respect, and our favourite science will 

then obtain her fair allowance of space. It strikes me as possible 
that the editor purposes to devote a number to each science in suc- 
cession, and judiciously commences with the most important, zoology. 


The xe nctices are these :— 
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‘Twenty Lessons on British Mosses ; or First Steps to a Know- 
ledge of that beautiful Tribe of Plants, Illustrated by dried specimens. 
By William Gardiner, A.L.S. Third Edition. Edinburgh: Ma- 
thers.’ 

‘Twenty Lessons on British Mosses. Second Series. By the 
same Author. London: Longman and Co.’ 

‘The Royal Water-lily of South America, and the Water-lilies of 
our land—their History and Cultivation. By George Lawson, F.B.S. 
London: R. Groombridge and Sons. 1850. Pp. 108.’ 


— 


Sketches of a Botanical Ramble in Wales. 
By Epwin LEEs, Esq., F.L.S. 


I HAVE observed that anglers, though by no means noted for their 
peculiar powers of scientific observation, generally take credit to 
themselves for noticing and enjoying the beauties of nature, doubtless 
taking their cue from honest Izaak Walton, who really had an eye for 
those little nooks of rural quietude which are unseen by such as 
have no time or inclination for following the mazy wanderings of the 
brook in its dreamy playfulness. So Mr. Scrope, in his ‘ Days and 
Nights of Salmon Fishing,’ says :—“ If a wilder mood comes over me, 
let me clamber among the steeps of the north, beneath the shaggy 
mountains where the river comes raging and foaming everlastingly, 
wedging its way through the secret glen, whilst the eagle, but dimly 
seen, cleaves the winds and the clouds, and the dun deer gaze from 
the mosses above. There, among gigantic rocks and the din of moun- 
tain torrents, let me do battle with the lusty salmon, till I drag him 
to day, rejoicing in his bulk.” Why, to such a scene among the 
wilds of the north we would gladly go, independently of doing battle 
with the lusty salmon, which we would leave Mr. Scrope to provide 
for us while we botanized, or transferred the exciting scene to the 
pages of our sketch-book. 

_ But cannot the botanist in like manner enjoy pictorial beauty, 
sketch the.changing landscape, follow up the wimpling stream among 
the hills, and imbibe a poetical sentiment from the scene, or even 
impart a moral, as well as tho demure angler, seated beneath a pollard 
willow and poring over the stream, his mouth watering for a bite? 
I confess a disbelief in the philosophy of baiting a hook, and had 
rather walk on and find a plant than trust to the chance of a delusive 
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nibble! Well, I shall catch no fish, certainly, but will be satisfied 
with the beauties of vegetation, and the thoughts and incidents arising 
therefrom. Motion and excitement may produce as good a return for 
the trouble as any philosopky the statue-like angler can place in his 
basket.* On this head Dr. Drummond has well observed: —*“I 
should hold it (angling) at a very low level compared with the occu- 
ro pations of the naturalist. That it has its undeniable pleasures, how- 
ever, and that these arise in a great measure from the scenery in which 
the brothers of the angle exercise their art, there can be no question; 
and from that consideration I have referred to this favourite and ab- 
sorbing pursuit. But while the study of nature leads us, like the pas- 
time of the angler, from the crowded haunts of men into the quiet 
of the country, it has before it an unbounded sphere of thought and 
contemplation, and this advantage besides, that it is the source not 
merely of a temporary, but of the most permanent pleasure. When 
a botanist at any time examines the contents of his herbarium, there 
is scarcely a specimen there that does not recall to his memory the 
period, place, and other circumstances connected with the gathering 
of it; he lives over again, as it were, the time at which he discovered 
À . this plant or that, and when winter comes he is led by the vivid im- 
E pressions of memory to recall the summer, enjoy its sunshine, breathe 
the mountain air, wander in the gloom of woods and glens, and in 
viewing his sea-plants, listen to old ocean’s waves weltering on his 
rugged shores.”+ 
The first botanical explorers must have had a fine field before them, 
and an unlimited range, not as now hedged in all directions, impeding 
the wanderer’s movements, except on a beaten path. One cannot but 


* I cannot help just giving here a specimen (from Hofland’s ‘ British Angler's 
Manual ’) of the self-sufficiency of the angler, who really baits the hook of his conceit 
somewhat too often, while the poor botanist is generally thought little of because he 
has nothing for the pot, though in fact a “ cat’s-ear,” a “ colt’s-foot,” or a “ fat hen,” 
to say nothing of ‘ lady’s tresses,” often comes within the reach of his retentive grasp. 
“ The studious man, of whatever profession, although perfectly conscious of the neces- 
sity of air and exercise to the preservation of health, has seldom sufficient resolution 
to tear himself from his accustomed pursuits, without some powerful stimulus to 
_ action ; and therefore any pleasurable recreation that may induce exercise, and lead 
the sedentary to the enjoyments of a pure air, breathing over woods, meadows, and 
waters, cannot fail to be beneficial. I am not acquainted with any amusement in 
which this advantage can be enjoyed without considerable alloy, except the diversion 
of angling!” Try a botanical excursion, Mr. Hofland ! | 
+ ‘ Observations on Natural Systems of Botany, by James L. Drummond, M.D., 

a little work deserving of attentive perusal. 
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envy their initial look out over far-spreading heaths and wilds, though 
there might be some danger then from robbers, and more difficulty 
with impassable roads. But their noses smelt out the grand features 
and localities of plants, and in following their footsteps we perhaps, 
even in the present day, sport upon the best ground. It is a pleasure 
to me to get upon the track of the old botanists, become consecrated 
and classic by their indications, and probably it would be very instruc- 
tive to examine in detail such primitive places at present. 

Craig Breidden,* in Montgomeryshire, still maintains its position 
in all our floras as the peculiar iucality for Potentilla rupestris, and 
hence I had often felt a wish to explore its declivities. Seen from the 
proud Wrekin, in Shropshire, it appears as a triple-peaked range of 
hills, similar in character but far less in extent than the Malverns. 
But from the vicinity of Welchpool these distinct hills, foreshortened, 
appear as one grand mass, like a purple castellated cloud of evening 
ascending in the horizon isolated and rugged, the black head of Moel- 
y-Golfa crowning the whole like a volcanic peak. It matters not the 
day or the year that saw me at Welchpool on my route to Aberyst- 
with, but there I was; and goaded by botanical enterprize I deter- 
mined to fulfil my pilgrim-vow of climbing Craig Breidden. 

Fine but sultry weather had set in with the month of August, and 
though in general no stickler at dusty roads or rutty lanes, wishing to 
reserve myself for the heights of the Craig, I got mine host of the 
‘Bear’ to furnish me with a gig, and_having previously sent on a 
guide, took him up at the second turnpike, where, diverging from the 
main road, we proceeded along some rutty, marshy lanes till we 
arrived at the base of the mountain. Here a narrow pass presented 
itself between Craig Breidden itself and the frowning Moel-y-Golfa. © 
Dismounting at the end of this pass, I sent the horse and gig to wait 
my return at a small road-side inn called the ‘ Plough and Harrow,’ 
not far distant, and then dashed on with my guide for the summit of 
the Craig. 

From the distant view I had obtained of Craig Breidden, and all 
accounts I had met with of it, I expected a rude, waste, precipitous 
mass of rock and glen, over which an explorer might wander without 
any obstruction, save that of the steep escarpment of the rock. I was 
therefore somewhat surprised at being ushered into a dense planta- 
tion of firs and larches, at whose skirts two white boards ominously 
exhibited a Priapeian aspect to scare intruders, one threatening pro- 
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* Generally pronounced Brithen. 
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secution for picking up sticks, and the other for lighting fires. Like 
poor Clare, the Northamptonshire bard, I felt disposed to vent an 
anathema upon enclosures, but it was useless; there the larches were 
of twenty years growth or more, and beneath their canopy I must 
proceed: Accordingly, on through the plantation we went, occasion- 
ally passing a protruding mass of rock, and my guide led me to a 
rough column of stones, erected, he said, in honour of Lord Rodney, 
renowned in the naval annals of the last century, and which he 
seemed to think was the ultima Thule of our journey. Nothing, 
however, was further from my thoughts. In the first place, without 
yielding in patriotism to any of my countrymen, nothing could I see 
in the wretched mass of stones before me to call up a single associa- 
tion; it is, in fact, a chimney-like mass of rough slabs, put together 
in the roughest manner possible, perhaps about forty feet high, with- | 
out the slightest inscription, and might as well be supposed to com- 
memorate Caractacus as Rodney. It has, however, the solitary merit 
of standing on the highest part of the hill, and may therefore have its 
use as a rallying point amidst the maze of foliage now cloaking the 
sides of the formerly exposed Craig. A magnificent view extends 
from this point in clear weather, but unfortunately it was now hazy in 
every direction, except towards the mighty mass of Cadir Idris, while 
Snowdon himself, frowning and scarcely visible, was involved in a 
huge tiara of clouds circling around his gloomy forehead. Dyer, the 
author of the ‘ Fleece,’ who seems to have scaled the mountain when 
it was but a pasture for sheep, thus rapidly sketches the general view 
without stopping to particularize :— 


“ Huge Breaden’s stony summit once I climb’d 
After a kidling : Damon, what a scene! 
What various views unnumber’d spread beneath ! 
Woods, towers, vales, caves, dells, cliffs, and torrent-floods ; 
And here and there, between the spiry rocks, 
The broad flat sea.” 


All this, whatever poetry might imagine, an interminable haze pre- 
vented me from now distinguishing. 

Perceiving few plants near the column, except Erodium cicutarium 
and Sedum Forsterianum, the latter of which is abundant on the rocks 
of the summit west and north, I prepared for a debouch into the thick 
of the plantation, to the surprise of my guide, who rather wondered 
at my retreat from the column. I now found the unpleasantness 
occasioned by the planting of the hill, for the firs and larches have 
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become so thick as to be penetrable with difficulty, and the heath 
has grown so tall and dense that every step immerses one up to the 
middle, while the crevices being entirely hidden from view, every now 
and then a prostration to mother earth becomes inevitable ; and be- 
sides, the shade of the scene renders the progress precarious and uncer- 
tain. "Tis true, an occasional break in the sombre forest is delightful ; 
the stony ravine winding among the trees, flanked on both sides by 
tufts of flowering heath and ling, covered with humble-bees, booming 
as they dashed off from blossom to blossom, and the opening expanse 
of verdant meadows below, silvered with the windings of the infant 
Severn, and backed by cloudy, frowning mountains, has a charming 
effect; but the want of a practicable path is rather a set-off to this, 
for it is really difficult to keep erect where no bottom is perceptible. 
After stumbling for a considerable time to very little purpose amidst 
this overgrown accumulation, and occasionally digressing into a 
ravine, we got to the top of the hill again, and proceeded to its 
northern extremity. Here, while looking about for a convenient 
place of descent, we came to a very remarkable and precipitous 
fissure or chasm, extending from the top of the hill, at a very high 
angle, apparently to the very bottom. Into this fissure we lowered 
ourselves, and, unimpeded by plantations or bushes, effected an easy 
though in some places rather nervous passage, by a natural glacis or 
inclined plane, to the base of the mountain. In and about this fissure 
I observed more plants than elsewhere on the Craig, which is unfor- 
tunately at present so obscured by the Jarches. 

Some of the more interesting plants were Arabis hirsuta, Cardamine 
impatiens, Hypericum montanum, Potentilla argentea, and Circea 
alpina. Here, too, many Hieracia were clustered and in full flower, 
as HK. murorum, H. maculatum, and the very curious and striking 
form of H. Pilosella that has been designated Peleterianum. The 
very attenuated lanceolate leaves of this form, densely fringed with 
long extending hairs, and tufted at their extremities, with its tall 
flowering-stalk, give it an aspect at first sight very peculiar. Many 
of the leaves are three inches in length, and the single-flowered stem 
more than six inches high, so that when compared with the stunted 
form that grows on the Malvern hills, scarcely rising above half an 
inch, which I have called brevicaulis, it would scarcely be imagined 
that they could possibly both belong to the same species. Indeed, 
there seems this difficulty both with the Hieracii and the Rubi, that 
the difference between varieties are quite as great as those existing 
between alleged species. The H. maculatum of Smith, which I 
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here noticed, is generally referred to H. sylvaticum or H. vulgatum, 
Fries, while if it must be joined to something else, I should agree with 
the late Mr. Bowman in placing it with H. murorum. | 

About the fissure down which we scrambled, I gathered some spe- 
cimens of Scabiosa C’ ‘mbaria, taller than any I ever before met 
with, and therewere ma , of them finely in flower. “ Scarcely a foot 
high,” Hooker and Arnott observe in their ‘ British Flora, and indeed 
in dry calcareous spots they are often only three or four inches in 
height; but on these trap-rocks they were flourishing more than two 
feet in altitude, and were fairly entitled to a major’s commission. 
Digitalis purpurea was extremely plentiful all about the Breidden 
hills. Perched on the rocks bounding the precipitous descent i have 
mentioned, were many trees of the Pyrus Aria, with unripe fruit, but 
_ the crags on which they waved their silvery foliage were so abrupt, 
that I had considerable difficulty in mounting them to obtain speci- 
mens, 

I need not now enumerate the more general piants of rocky places 
which I noticed here, such as Cotyledon Umbilicus, Sedum Telephium, 
&c., for on this first visit having become rather tired with my clamber- 
ing efforts, and the day declining, I fell back upon the little hostel of 
the ‘ Plough and Harrow; and in the silence of twilight scudded back 
to Welchpool. 

On examining carefully the plants collected on my first expedition 
to the Craig, I found I was defective in two or three of its greatest 
rarities, and concluding therefore that I must have missed one of the 
most favourable points, I once again started on the morrow for 
another perambulation. This time I went alone. Taking the route 
up the ravine between the Craig itself and the steeps of Moel-y-Golfa, 
I was struck by the appearance of the southern precipices of the for- 
mer, producing for some distance up the hill a crumbling talus. of 
loose stones, surmounted by very steep and almost inaccessible crags. 
I resolved to examine this, and soon lighted upon Geranium sangui- 
neum, growing pretty plentifully among the stones, though only a 
few specimens were now in flower. Persuaded I was now on the 
right scent, I cautiously peered upwards, and mounting the glacis, 
kept working my way among the disjointed stones as well as I could, 
though the broken fragments shelving downwards rendered it rather 
difficult. to stand. Having surmounted the talus, I was rewarded by 
at once stumbling upon Potentilla rupestris, which 1 was particularly 
anxious to find, though now in seed, and in a great measure burnt 
up. There were several colonies of this local plant nestled among the 
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rocks above the crumbling glacis, more than sufficient, indeed, to 
render the fears of the late Sir J. E. Smith, as hinted in the ‘ English 
Flora,’ as to the plant’s being lost, quite futile. Still pressing by 
degrees higher among the steepest rocks, and in places with difficulty 
accessible, I found a few plants of Lychnis Viscaria. At length I 
paused before the abrupt escarpments that yet towered above me, and 
tacking to the right, took advantage of some trees growing on the 
acclivity to aid my course up the mountain. 

It was at this point, about midway up Craig Breidden, that a sight 
of extreme beauty met my eye: the lovely Veronica spicata, var. 
hybrida, in its full perfection of flowering, covered for a great extent 
a shelving buttress of the hill, brightly blue, as if a wide patch of blue 
sky had been transferred from heaven to earth. Origanum vulgare, 
excessively plentiful, contrasted its regal purple with the loftier blue 
Veronica, while a few patches of Helianthemum vulgare gleamed with 
golden lustre among the rocks. I threw myself upon the turf, and 
resting from my up-hill work, for some time contemplated the scene 
with rapt enjoyment. Several of the tall plants of the Veronica had 
clustered heads, and both among the latter and the Origanum were 
pretty varieties with white flowers. 

Leaving my mossy lair after a delicious reverie, I again addressed 
myself to complete the ascent, and at length, threading my way to the 
pillar where I had stood the day before, I glanced round at the wide- 
spread view. This day the Salopian plain was clear; Shrewsbury’s 
spires and column beamed brightly amidst the green landscape, and 
the Wrekin towered behind, while eastward the shattered crags of the 
Stieperstones were plainly discernible. But southward and westward 
the prospect was splendid, Plinlimmon was singularly distinct, and 
the whole intervening heights to the majestic Cadir Idris vividly 
revealed, while the latter was robed in a veil so lucid as to exhibit 
every feature of the aspect of the mountain. For now the clouds 
would circle about its base, leaving clear its blue indented back; then 
again, rising up, they would dot its summit and ridges in the most 
fantastic manner, anon robing its awful head and leaving its sides 
clear, then rapidly passing from the summit again to roll about its 
sides and base, the sunbeams all the while illumining and decorating 
this moving phantasmagoria with a magical effect that could not be 
contemplated without pleasure. Sulky as ever, not one smile beamed 
from Snowdon, who, like a genius of horror, frowned dark and 
envious, while inky clouds hung over his lofty peak portentously, 
though without actually enveloping it from view. 
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I have often been struck with the numerous plants a single locality 
may produce within a comparatively small space, where rock, wood, 
water, bog, and sand combine their varied influences to give vegeta- 
tion the elected habitats required. I was now again reminded of this 
by accidentally coming upon a marshy bog, surrounded by willows, 
in a hollow near the summit of the mountain I was now upon, where 
the Menyanthes trifoliata was located with a considerable number of 
Carices. I had not expected to see the Menyanthes in so elevated a 
position, but though so precipitous I believe the height of the Breid- 
den is only about 1800 feet. According to geological data, Craig 
Breidden was most probably an islet when the “ Straits of Malvern” 
divided Wales from England; and from what I saw of the vegeta- 
tion here, I should think that something like half of the plants of the 
British flora might be found on and about this mountain. I noticed 
Ribes Grossularia among stones half way up the western side of the 
Craig, more “ certainly wild,” I should say, than as generally observed. 
Mentha sylvestris and piperita occurred by a rill in the glen between 
the Craig and Moel-y-Golfa, and elecampane (Inula Helenium) in 
great abundance in a meadow at the base of the latter height, where 
a lane turns round the southern side of the hill, about a quarter of a 
mile from the ‘ Plough and Harrow’ public-house. The spot ap- 
peared to be quite a congenial habitat. At the south-west base of 
_ the mountain I observed several trees of Quercus sessiliflora. Roses 
and brambles, with many other plants of general occurrence, it would 
not be worth while to cataiogue here; but I recommend the spot to 
the notice of the botanical rambler as well worthy attention, were it 
only for the beauty of the scenery. 

After poring long amidst the hollows of the rocks, deep-embowered 
amidst the gloom of the firs that now envelop so much of the fianks 
of Craig Breidden, I not unwillingly emerged from the overpowering 
shades, that have changed the original character of the ground. The 
sun’s declining orb had approached the tops of the distant mountains, 


surrounded by a cumbrous cloak of clouds, that already were hasten- 


ing to enshroud the dark brow of Snowdon, and involve in misty dim- 
ness his abrupt precipices; while to the south Cadir Idris and the 
ridges towards Plinlimmon drank up the fervid radiance, and stood 
boldly forth in vivid outline. 

With little time thus left for further survey, I hastened down the 
copsy valley intervening between the Craig and the central height, 
called Castell Middleton, and then, again advancing upwards, wound 


my way along the steepy ridges towards the volcanic-like peak of 
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Moel-y-Golfa, its black crags towering in my view. Another effort 
over a stone wall, and through a fir-grove with upstarting rocks, and 
the top was gained. The sun was just pausing on a height a little to 
the north of Snowdon. All the intervening landscape was brightly 
illuminated, and the infant Severn shone like the convolutions of a 
silver serpent amidst the green meadows below. Ridge appeared 
beyond ridge as an array of waves bounding indignantly towards a 
rocky shore, except that it seemed that ere they were solidified a puff 
of wind had opened a vast longitudinal furrow through their mass, and 
thus thrown them at that point into curious disorder. A mist hung 
over Plinlimmon, but the valley up to and beyond Welchpool, with 
its encompassing hills, had a most beautiful appearance in the chast- 
ened light. As I stood musing on the scene the sun went down, and 
gloom at once fell upon the whole country, the clouds contending with 
each other for the honour of veiling their peculiar hills with the greatest 
celerity; and lest the mists should seize me also, I at once dashed 
down over rocks and gorse-bushes, and threading the thick planta- 
tions, at last reached the ‘ Plough and Harrow, whence I soon 
departed to rest my tired members within the walls of Welchpool. 


EpwIn LEES. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, 


February 27, 1851. 


_. Note on Laminaria longicruris. By the Rev. GEORGE Harris. 


I BELIEVE this plant has only been lately added to our marine 
flora. In course of last summer I came upon a specimen of it, 
stranded on the sea-beach, about a mile and a half to the west 
of the old church, an erection, by the way, more than eight hun- 
dred years of age. The specimen was about three yards long, 
abruptly terminated, as if broken off towards the upper extremity, and 
of almost equal thickness throughout. The stem was hollow, and in 
diameter measured seven-sixteenths of an inch. The root was quite 
entire, and exhibited no mark of having been drifted about. Adhering 
to the stem at regular intervals were nine or ten beautiful examples of 
Lepas anatifera. I am happy I can add that Professor Dickie, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, who has examined the plant, confirms the 


question of identity. GEORGE HarkRIs. 
,, Manse of Gamrie, Banffshire, 
_ February 25, 1851. 
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Notes of a Botanical Ramble in Ireland last Autumn. 
By DaNiEL OLIVER, JUN., Esq. 


Ir these few notes of a ramble in Ireland last summer should serve 
to induce other and abler botanists to take up their vasculums and go 
thither, a good object will have been attained. 

In the month of August, in company with my friend G. S. Brady, 

I visited Colin Glen, which is within a pleasant walking distance from _ 
Belfast, our object being principally to see growing, and to collect, 
Equisetum Mackaii. We found the plant, but sparingly, and not 
in catkin, near the upper end of the Glen. Polystichum angulare 
adorned the bank near the spot where we entered the wood in profu- 
sion; we had at home been accustomed only to P. aculeatum, so 
were here much pleased with the more graceful and delicate fronds of 
its ally. Beautiful plants of Asplenium Trichomanes and Adiantum- 
nigrum were observed. Festuca arundinacea, Schreb., grew by the 
stream, bat F. sylvatica I cannot say that we saw. Our stay at 
Enniskillen did not allow of a visit to Lough Erne; I have no doubt 
that many interesting lacustral and paludal plants may be found 
thereabouts. Cotyledon Umbilicus we observed between Enniskillen 
and Sligo, by the way-side, in some places in abundance. 
_ Near the harbour at Sligo we collected a few coast plants, as Sali- 
cornia herbacea, Arenaria marina, Aster Tripoliuin, and others. On 
the 8th we took a car to Ben Bulben, a mountain of much interest to 
the botanist, about eight miles northerly from Sligo. Leaving the 
conveyance by an Irish cabin near the base, we ascended a ravine in 
the side of the mountain, picking by the way Meconopsis Cambrica, 
Hypericum Androsemum, Saxifraga aizoides and hypnoides, Gna- 
phalium sylvaticum, Circza alpina or a form very near it, Asplenium 
viride and Ruta-muraria. Amongst steep crags, which prevented our 
proceeding further up the bed of the stream, we collected Hieracium 
murorum, var. ?, H. pallidum, Fries (according to C. C. Babington, to 
whom my kind correspondent F. J. A. Hort seems to have shown one | 
of my examples). A few specimens of an almost inaccessible Thalic- 
trum were obtained. To what species we must refer the latter I can- 
not at present say. My one remaining plant agrees pretty well with 
Jordan’s account of T. calcareum, given in the ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ 
No. 12, p. 312, by J. Ball, with whose Ben-Bulben specimens it is 
probable that ours are identical. The carpels are not sufficiently 
matured to afford good characters. 

Leaving the ravine behind us, we climbed towards some crags 
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which crowned the steep on the left, and amongst the plants collected 
about them was the little Arenaria ciliata, which was scattered about 
in considerable plenty, together with Rhodiola rosea and Draba 
incana. Asplenium viride grew beautifully in a curious perpendicular 
cleft or chasm in the moustain, which penetrated to some distance. 
Silene acaulis, generally out of flower, and Oxyria reniformis were 
also observed. Amongst rather long grass on the summit we stumbled 
upon an interesting form of Melampyrum pratense, which differs 
principally from the typical plant in being quite hispid; we .after- 
wards found similar plants in Urrisbeg, by Roundstone, and also near 
the station of Erica Mackaiana on the Clifden road. The distribu- 
tion of this form or variety must, I think, be different from that of the 
common plant. C.C. Babington, who has kindly examined the plant, 
considers it as an intermediate (I speak from memory) between M. 
pratense and his var. latifolium, which plant I have not seen. We 
experienced the combined horrors of mist, wind, and rain during the 
latter part of our stay on the mountain, which we left without noticing 
a single plant of Dryas, or of Polystichum Lonchitis. We were very 
anxious to obtain specimens of the former, which might agree with 
the figures and description in the ‘ Annals’ of D. depressa; but under 
the circumstances further search would have been imprudent, and 
perhaps dangerous. Between Westport and Letterfrack we first ob- 
served the beautiful Dabeecia polifolia from our car; Carduus praten- 
sis I also collected near the road before we left Mayo. Scirpus 
setaceus and S. Savii, 8. monostachys, grew by the way-side near the 
Killery Bay, and perhaps the ordinary form of Saxifraga umbrosa, 
which, however, was not collected, being out of flower. 

We were most hospitably received by a kind friend at Letterfrack, 
near the head of Ballynakill Bay, where we remained two or three 
days. In the neighbourhood grow Nymphæa alba, Sedum Anglicum, 
and Osmunda regalis. If I remember aright, Lythrum Salicaria was 
said to be one of the troublesome weeds of the place. Near Kyle- 
more Lake we found sparingly the white and light-coloured varieties 
of the Dabeecia, Arbutus Uva-ursi, a Hieracium, named cerinthoides 
by my friend James Backhouse, jun., and other plants. 

I brought home scarcely any Ulices, and paid little attention to 
living plants on the spot, so am unable to say whether or not the 
plant, U. Gallii of Planchon, grows in Ireland by our line of route. 
It is probable that the remarkably dwarf plants, abounding in rocky 
places, which at that time were in flower, may be referred to U. nanus, 
Sm. I do not recollect seeing an autumnal-flowering Ulex until 
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between Letterfrack and Clifden during the journey. We reached 
Roundstone by way of Clifden, and were comfortably lodged at Mc 
Auley’s. The district thereabouts is full of interest to collectors. 
There is a notice of plants growing in this district in the ‘ Phytolo- 
gist, by Leslie Ogilby; also, I believe, in Loudon’s ‘ Magazine of 
Natural History, by C. C. Babington. In addition to the plants 
mentioned by these gentlemen as having been found near Roundstone, 
we collected Hypericum Androsemum, Asperula cynanchica, Eryn- 
gium maritimum, Raphanus maritimus, Sparganium natans, Cladium 
Mariscus, Viola lutea, var. Curtisii, Myriophyllum alterniflorum, a 
very narrow-leaved variety of Potamogeton natans, Asplenium Adian- 
tum-nigrum (a rigid variety), and others. I have already recorded 
Spergula subulata, Naias flexilis, and one or two of the above. It is 
very likely that the Naias may be found by careful search in other 
parts of Galway; the scraps which I obtained were in a small lake 
not very far from the village, I quite think floating, or perhaps 
detached, at the time of my collecting them; but unfortunately they 
were put away without either sufficient examination or consideration ; 
it does so happen that we are at times unaccountably deficient even 
in erdinary observation. | 
A long search produced but a very few specimens in flower of Ara- 
bis ciliata, to the locality of which we had been favoured with direc- 
tions. In Urrisbeg we did not succeed in finding a single example 
of Erica Mediterranea in the flowering state; its season was certainly 
far past, yet sometimes a few stragglers are found in the rear in such 
cases. 
We re-found Juniperus nana on Urrisbeg ; a plant, which is probably 
this species, was alsŸ collected near Kylemore Lake. We only found 
two flowering specimens of an Allium, which is very likely Babingtonii 
(the Halleri mentioned by L. Ogilby ?), but never having seen authen- 
tic specimens, I cannot certainly say. Lycopus Europæus and Ana- 
gallis tenella grow about Roundstone; my note-book says they are 
“common enough.” From Roundstone we visited Arran, in Galway 
Bay, and spent part of a day in examining the neighbourhood of Kil- 
ronan. It is useless my here furnishing a list of the plants which we 
observed on the island; most of the remarkable species have been 
already recorded. L. Ogilby has a few in the ‘ Phytologist, and there 
is a notice by W. Andrews in the ‘ London Journal of Botany’ of 
species noticed by him. Besides many of the plants of South Arran 
mentioned by these gentlemen and noticed by us, we collected Aspi- 


dium angulare, Beta maritima, Geranium purpureum, Forst., an - 
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Orobanche (parasitical on ivy, but having had very little practical 
experience in the genus, I have not determined the species ; perhaps 
the specimens, collected in a late state, belong to O. Hederæ), Pim- 
pinella magna, Poterium Sanguisorba, Rubia peregrina, Saxifraga tri- 
dactylites, the rayless Senecio Jacobæa, also the Sagina stricta, Fries, 
and Polygonum Raii, which I have already recorded, and which were 
kindly examined and confirmed by C. C. Babington. Sagina mari- 
tima is mentioned by Andrews, and is perhaps the same plant. The 
great Isle of Arran is a most interesting spot, and well worthy of a 
special visit. We returned home by way of Dublin, taking an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Portmarnock and Baldoyle district, where we 
found several species, as Erigeron acris, Erythrea littoralis?, Gera- 
nium pyrenaicum, Reseda fruticulosa or alba (apparently wild), Sta- 
tice rariflora, Ruppia (perhaps rostellata), and several others. I may 
add, that if any of the Roundstone or Arran plants which are here 
recorded as new have been given in either of the lists before men- 
tioned, it is an oversight for which I am to blame. By the way, any 
future botanist travelling in our district would do well to be provided 
with a good siphon barometer, or some other means of approximately © 
ascertaining altitudes; it is very desirable that such observations 
should be made more generally in connexion with the occurrence of 
species. DANIEL OLIVER, JUN. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March 18, 1851. 
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Potamogeton prelongus, &c., at Stafford. 
By the Rev. R. C. DoucLas, M.A. 


POTAMOGETON PRÆLONGUS, Wulf., has not, I think, been announced 
as a plant of this county. It occurs at Stafford in the river Sow, a 
very sluggish and dirty stream, growing in great abundance, in com- 
pany with P. zosteræfolius, Schum., and a species of the pectinatus 
division, whose flowers are produced so sparingly that I have not been 
able to gather it in a fit state for acccurately determining its name. 
Babington gives June as the flowering month for prelongus and zos- 
teræfolius ; Hooker and Arnott say July. It may therefore be worth 
mentioning that last summer I noticed them growing as stated above, 
in the same stream and under exactly the same circumstances, and 


found prælongus flowering in June, but zosteræfolius not before July. 
| | R. C. Douczas. 
Stafford, March 25, 1851. 
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Note on Mr. Lees’s Remarks on Starred Plants. 
By the Rev. W. T. BREE, M.A. 


* Boast of this T can,— 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman.” 
Kine Ricwarp Il. Act. i. Se. 3. 


On perusing Mr. Lees’s “ Remarks on some Starred Plants in the 
new edition of the ‘ British Flora’” (Phytol. iv. 56), I was much sur- 
prised to learn that Aquilegia vulgaris is suspected to be an intro- 
duced, not a native, species. Now I have met with this plant, wild 
as I supposed, in many different localities, though at the present 


moment my memory does not serve me to name off-hand more than 


two, viz., Shotover Hill, near Oxford, and my own wood on the out- 
- skirts of this parish. In neither of these instances, as well as in many 
more which might be added, can I bring myself to think it has been 
introduced, either by design or accident. The columbine, I firmly 
believe, has not crept out of the cottage-garden into the wood, but the 
reverse; it has been brought out of the wood into the garden. Mr. 
Lees appears to me precisely to have “ hit the right nail on the head,” 
_ when he remarks so justly that “ it seems to be lost sight of by many 
persons, how frequently the root of a pretty wild-flower is dug up from 
the place of its nativity and transplanted to a garden: this was done 
to a far greater extent formerly than it is now.” No doubt it was, 
before the introduction of such hosts of beautiful species from foreign 
countries, which have gone far to put our native beauties almost out 
of countenance. It has often struck me as quite a natural thing, and 
just what might have been expected, that the first rude attempt at 
floriculture should have consisted of the transfer to the garden of some 
of our more ornamental and less common, or at least local, native 
species. And accordingly plants more or less answering to this cha- 
racter we see (or used to see) find a place in almost every old woman’s 
garden, though it were scarcely larger than the parlour carpet; as 
e. 

Crocus vernus 

Polemonium ceruleum 

Vinca minor 

Lonicera Caprifolium 

Statice Armeria 

Convallaria majalis 
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Hyacinthus racemosus 
Epilobium angustifolium 

Daphne Mezereum 

Saxifraga hypnoides 

Saxifraga umbrosa ?* 

Spiræa salicifolia 

Aquilegia vulgaris 

Trollius Europæus 

Fumaria solida 

Lathyrus latifolius, &c. 


The foregoing list might readily be enlarged to a much greater extent; 
and I have often thought it might not be uninteresting to pursue the 
subject, and make out a more full and complete catalogue. Who that 
has any love at all for plants would see any one of the above for the 
first time in a wild state and not wish to dig up a root for his garden? 
In the olden time these species and the like appeared worthy of cul- 
tivation, and so were cultivated. And the consequence is, that they 
have in our eye lost, to a great degree, that character for rarity which 
they possessed as wild plants, from the circumstance of their being so 
very familiar to us in the garden. 


T. BREE. 
Allesley Rectory, March 24, 1851. 


* I fix against this plant a mark of doubt, because after much i:vestigation and 
inquiry, and in spite of all that has been written on the subject, I feel hardly pre- 
pared to admit its claim as an undoubted native. Amid the countless varieties of 
Robertsonian Saxifrage which occur in such astonishing profusion on the Kerry 
mountains, I never could see one which coincided with the London pride of our gar- 
dens. I have seen it naturalized, as it were, in shrubberies and plantations near 


_ gentlemens’ seats in Ireland, but never could meet with it on the mountains. With 


respect to the recorded Yorkshire habitat for Saxifraga umbrosa, Hessleton Gill, T 
visited that spot a good many years ago, chiefly for the express purpose of gratifying 
my eyes with the sight of Saxifraga umbrosa growing wild; and I brought plants of 
it away with me, which I have cultivated ever since. The locality itself, I admit, is 
wild to one’s heart's content, and far enough away from house or garden. But after 
all there are reasons (which it might be tedious to state) which induce me, however 
reluctantly, to suspect that Saxifraga umbrosa may not be a genuine native, even in 


_ the above apparently truly-wild locality. 
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Records of Observations on Plants appearing upon newly-broken 
Ground, raised Embankments, deposits of Soil, &c. By EDwiIn 
Less, Esq., F.L.S. 


To the thoughtful looking-o | botanist, less concerned as to the 
“right,” as the authors of the ‘ writish Flora’ put it, of a plant to be 
considered truly indigenous where it foriuitously presents itself, than 
desirous faithfully to record the freaks of vegetabie growth, the sud- 
den appearance of plants before unaoticed in the vicinity where they 
appear, or the crowds of others that may be well known, rankly 
uprising upon fresh-raised mounds or newly-collected soil, offers an 
interesting phenomenon, however common it may be. In some places, 
perhaps, garden mould has been conveyed to the spot, and garden 
seeds vegetate; but in other instances it seems clear that seeds, 
having lain long dormant in the ground, take advantage of the new 
circumstances that! expose them to vivifying influences, and so rush 
into life to enjoy an ephemeral existence. Sometimes, however, it 
would appear as if the seeds that produce plants on such void spots 
had been wafted from a considerable distance,— 


“ The flowers of waste, 
Planted here in Nature’s haste.” 


I shall adduce facts in illustration of all these cases, those more 
especially that have reference to the appearance of numerous plants 
at one point, suggestive of seeds long buried in the soil, too deep for 
vegetation. It appears to me a matter of little consequence whether 
the fresh comers remain on their new ground permanently, though in 
the nature of things they generally cannot, the condition being mostly 
imposed upon them to keep moving on. 

I noticed last year the occurrence of the Atriplex hortensis on the — 
neglected embankment of the Worcester and Oxford Railway, and 
Mr. Reece’s query on the cover of the ‘ Phytologist’ has reminded me 
that I omitted to state the fact fully. It was not a scattered plant or 
two that was visible upon the soil, but dense thickets, ranged in rank 
array, that seeded luxuriantly. On visiting the locality again after 
my former account was sent to the ‘ Phytologist,’ I came upon a long 
_ excavation in the embankment, that had been made for some purpose, 
and this was crammed from end to end with tall vigorous plants of the 
Atriplex, as thick together as one often finds Onopordum Acanthium. 
On another part of the line a quantity of Beta vulgaris or maritima 
was growing. 
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Now I think facts of this kind are very useful, as gi hg a date for 
the introduction of a plant into a particular county or place, and 
should be carefully attended to. It has been remarked with respect 
to Delphinium Consolida, now so common in the corn-fields of 
Cambridgeshire, that Ray does not mention it, Probably, then, the 
Delphinium has been introducd there siuce Ray’s time, though it 
would not follow that it had not been there previously. A curious 
fact illustrative of this has happened in Worcestershire. When 
Bromsgrove Lickey was enclosed, now more than half a century ago, 
a gentleman of the name of Carpenter, who then lived at Chadwick 
Manor, and cultivated a good deal of the new enclosures, published a 
work on the agriculture of the district. In this he holds up the Del- 
phinium, under the name of “ Stavesacre,” to universal reprobation, 
as one of the worst weeds he had to encounter in the new arable — 
fields at Chadwick; he gives instructions for its destruction, and to 
make certain of his enemy, lest his description should fail, he actually 
gibbets it in a frontispiece to his volume. How long the Delphinium 
held up its head against this war to the hoe I am unable to say, but Mr. 
Carpenter rendered Bromsgrove Lickey no safe place for it to abide ia, 
and as of course it could not like less specious plants to take shelter 
in the heathy spots still remaining, it is lost there in the present day. 
_ The most remarkable appearance of strange plants that has fallen 
under my notice was mentioned to me by the Rev. Mr. Crump, of 
Shipston-upon-Stour, Worcestershire. Shipston is situated upon the 
lias, a geological formation generally considered to have been depo- 
sited in a shallow sea, and abounding with shells. Mr. Cramp stated 
to me that a well having been sunk in this, to a depth of about twenty- 
four feet, the next year a quantity of the Glaucium luteum appeared 
upon the rubbish thrown out from the shaft. He was not aware that 
any plant of the Glaucium grew anywhere in the neighbourhood, nor 
is it at all likely. This would have been an additional vegetable link 
to Professor Buckman’s ‘ Ancient Straits of Malvern,’ for unless the 
seeds of the Glaucium were already deposited in the soil, it seems 
impossible to concieve that it could have got there from the present 
sea-shore. Of course the sea-poppy did not continue to flourish in 
such an inland position. 

A case analogous to this met the observant eye of my amiable 
friend the Rev. J. H. Thompson, of St. Nicholas, Worcester, only 
last year. In a lane in the parish of St. Peter’s, about a mile from 
Droitwich, where a mass of waste salt stuff, mixed up with other 
rubbishy matters, had been deposited, he noticed an enormous quan- 
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tity of Lepidiuvin rudurale growing, to the amount of several hundred 
plants. About the same spot Spergularia marina was located in a 
similar position. As an instance of enthusiastic zeal confirming 
observation, I may mention that Mr. Thomas Westcombe, an un- 
wearying botanist, who never takes anything for granted that he can 
prove for himself, on hearing of this occurrence of the Lepidium, not 
always to be found when wanted in our neighbourhood, set off on foot 
_ for the spot one afternoon in the autumn, but was so late ere he could 
reach the place that nothing could be seen ; but feeling about him 
with his usual acuteness, he actually gathered the plant in the dark. 
Whether the littoral plants thus noted here elected themselves such 
a position from their love of saline matters, as hinted in Buckman’s 
‘Straits of Malvern,’ or whether their seeds had been conveyed with 
the rubb'sh, I must confess I feel rather dubious about. Lepidium 
-ruderale is probably always present somewhere in the Droitwich dis- 
trict, but it never stays long in a place. 

Some dissatisfied persons may possibly object to these migrations 
of plants, and think their doings unworthy of record unless they stay 
where they appear. Well, they do sometimes, though it is not gene- 
rally to be expected; and I have one case at least, though I expect 
careless compilers, not anxious about anything that does not come 
close under their own eye, will take no notice of it. Eight years ago 
I recorded the appearance of Lepidium Draba on the then recently- 
made embankment of the road in connexion with the new iron bridge 
at Powick. It had never previously been observed in Worcestershire. 
There, however, the Lepidium has continued in tolerable plenty year 
after year, and there it remains at the present time. 

Cardamine impatiens is generally accounted a rare plant in floras, 
and does seem to be very local. It is present, however, in many of 
the woods on the banks of the Severn, and where any new quarry is 
opened in the sandstone it starts up among the rubbish with singular 
rapidity. Soon after the new works of the Severn navigation were 
made at Lincomb, near Stourport, four years ago, the banks of the 

river became covered with it all about there, and quite a shrubby 
coppice of the plant existed in 1849. From the quantity of seed the 
C. impatiens produces it might indeed be expected to be very plenti- 
-fal in its habitats, but this is not the case, unless where the soil has 
been newly turned up. 

The statement of an experimental agriculturist, a worthy friend of 
mine, well exemplifies the storing up of seeds in the ground for future 
economical supply, and the exuberance with which they vegetate 
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when the occasion offers. This gentleman informed me that a few 
years ago he had a thistly pasture in the neighbourhood of Kidder- 
minster, where patches of the Carduus nutans grew, an inheritance 
derived from a former possessor of the soil. As they appeared to 
maintain their position rather obstinately, he determined to get rid of 
the thistles by ploughing up the ground, and trenching it to the depth 
of two feet. This was accomplished, and a rustic of the vicinity, who 
was witnessing the operation, and knew the field, shrewdly remarked 
to my friend, “ Yow’ll get rid of them there thistles that grow’d every 
year, at any rate.” My friend said that he thought that he really 
should. But the next year, to his surprise, the thistles covered the 
whole field in such prodigious numbers, that, to use his own expres- 
sion, there was hardly room even to introduce a hand between their 
serried ranks. But they were now attacked vigorously with the hoe 
before seeding, cut up from end to end without mercy, and they re- 
appeared no more. No doubt can exist in this case that the seeds of 
the thistle had accumulated for years beneath the soil, till, taking 
advantage of the broken-up ground, they had swarmed in this asto- 
nishing way. 
The garden weeds of some places will really be plants indigenous 
to the spot indicative of former growth there, an instance of which 
presented itself to my notice last summer at Welcombe, near Strat- 
_ford-upon-Avon, where, in a garden recently formed on the site of a 
demolished mansion there, I was surprised at the rank growth of 
numerous plants of henbane (Hyoscyamus niger), taller and more 
branched than I ever saw before; and unmarked by the gardener, 
these plants, loaded with ripe capsules, were scattering their seeds all 
around, the spreading branches arching towards the earth. In a spot 
close to classic Stratford one may be excused in quoting Shakspeare, 
who, with an eye ever open to analogical pictures, had evidently. 
observed some such rank overgrowth as I have been alluding to. 


“ The seeded pride 
That hath to this maturity blown up 
In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp’d, 
Or shedding, breed a nursery of like evil, 


To over-bulk us all.” 


I have not often seen the “ poisonous henbane springing up among 
sweet flowers,” though Mrs. Barbauld in one of her hymns poetically 
alludes to such a circumstance, as symbolical of ill-tempered fellows 
maliciously spoiling the sweets of life; but it is remarkable that in 
another garden close to Stratford I observed the henbane as a weed, 
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and this was where a _.ew house had not been long erected, and the 
gardén was also fresh formed. 

Oftener, doubtless, on broken-up land newly-deposited plants will 

appear than old inhabitants be resuscitated. Fly-away seeds, looking 
out like vultures for their prey, instinctively settle down upon any bit 
of waste or fresh turned-up soil to revel in, and so last year I observed 
the great Cnicus eriophorus very incongruously filling up the intervals 
in a gentleman’s shrubbery at Powick, that had only recently been put 
into fresh order; and this in the very front of the mansion, an aggres- 
sion not likely to be long permitted. 
_ These facts of vegetable migration, though common enough to the 
experience of those who look out for them, ought not to be slurred 
over as undeserving of notice. They point out a law of nature ever 
in action, tending constantly to vary the vegetable robe of the earth, 
and give a rotation or right of enjoyment to different species on the 
same ground. It is really a curious thing to see what the operation 
of a spade will effect, and what desecration to the beautiful ensues. 
I was much struck with this in rambling some time since through 
Wyre Forest. I suddenly came from embowering oaks and mossy 
glades, bright with the wood geranium, Habenaria, Epipactis, &c., 
upon a little patch in the very heart of the green wood, which some 
charcoal-burner had appropriated for a season for potatoes, and then 
left in its abandonment. Mulleins, thistles, docks, Atriplices, snake- 
weeds, nettles, and all their abominable kindred had here viciously 
met together, as if by mutual compact, to give ugliness its full scope, 
and intimating but too well the track of mortal footsteps. Yet the 
forest loomed in its shadowy immensity on all sides, nothing but 
beauty and suggestive tranquillity within its mossy recesses ; no simi- 
lar plants existed but at a long distance from the spot, and it seemed 
strange how these monstrous weeds could have got notice of the va- 
cuity in their murky haunts, and progressed hither over fair untainted 
scenes, like a crowd of “ the fancy,” to fight their obscene battles. 

I remember meeting with an old collecting herbalist, a little eccen- 
tric in his way, who, in a conversation about indigenous herbs, 
asserted that he could scarcely believe the nettle to be a wild plant, 
at least in this country. He said that time out of mind it had been 
used for food, and was formerly extensively so, as well as for 
spinning into nettle-cloth, and could therefore now only be found 
in man’s vicinity, or established in places he had once inhabited. 
One may smile at the worthy simpler’s idea, but I should feel 
less reluctance to object to the nettle as an ¢ll-starred plant than | 
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to the truly woodland columbine.* The nettle is really per- 
ceived constantly attendant upon the skirts of civilization, as if it 
had claims upon human regard, or was fostered as an ancient fol- 
lower; and we can no more get rid of it than an unfortunate author 
can hope to settle down with his book in the literary world without a 
stinging critique springing up at its side. So the nettle «will sidle 
down upon us, and it is of little use to lift the hand to it, whether as a 
friend or a foe! I noticed in 1849 a meadow in the Blockhouse, 
Worcester, which by degrees had got surrounded by houses, until, 
hemmed in, it could scarcely get a peep of the distant country. It 
had produced most excellent crops of hay in former years, and its 
owner still fondly nourished it for pasture. But at this time the net- 
tles had marked it for their own, and a most powerful irruption they 
had made, for full half of the field was overgrown by the tallest and 
rankest crop of nettles and creeping thistles (Cnicus arvensis) that I 
ever beheld in the whole course of my observation. The swathe that 
year was not of a very desirable kind. 

The wandering botanist who re-visits old favourite localities has too 
often reason to remember the Horatian adage, “ Naturam expelles furca” 
—man turns out nature with his improvements—when he looks in vain 
for well-remembered plants in the spots where he once gathered them. 
This I have often had to deplore, and the great extension of Malvern 
in recent years, still going on, has caused the destruction of many a 
pretty boggy coppice there, and the extermination of its flowers. 
Nature is stripped of her bridal robe of beauty, and soon— 


“ chok’d up with sorrow’s weeds.” 


The lady-fern and the bog-pimpernel are destroyed, and the ragwort, 
dock, and goose-foot take their place. 

Within a very short distance of where I now reside—a few stones’ 
throws only—there still remained unscathed till within the last three 
years a beautiful little wood, called Birchin Grove, quite heathy and 
almost subalpine in its aspect, with its birch-trees silver-columned, 
service-trees (Pyrus Aucuparia), tall shrubs of Rhamnus Frangula, 
bushes of Rosa tomentosa, &c., besides various hawk-weeds, bell- 
flowers, and ferns, and the delicate Convallaria majalis in the mossy 
shade. Here aiso I had a preserve of the most remarkable and rarer 
Rubi constantly to refer to, as R. suberectus, R. affinis, R. sylvaticus, 


| * The columbine is starred as an introduced plant in the ‘ British Flora’ of 
Hooker and Arnott. 
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R. carpinifolius, and others, besides a treasure among the Cryptoga- 
mic tribes. But unfortunately the estate changed hands, and a new 
proprietor marked the grove for destruction, ruthlessly levelling cop- 
pices and all sheltering hedges, whether for animals or plants. I 
went the following year after the breaking up of the soil of the grove, 
and one of my cherished localities was choked up with a thick yard- 
high growth of rank Atripliceæ, all of two species, A. patula, var. 
microsperma, and A. erecta. So the country changes year after year, 
and progression effaces the haunts and footsteps of our fathers, with 
_ their olden plants, and we are compelled to observe what new arrange- 
ments and altered cultivation bring to light. Man’s operations have 
always a weedy mark inscribed upon them, as in North America the 
Indians are said to have called Plantago major the “ Englishman’s 
foot,” from its always appearing in places where the colonists had 
encamped. So Sir Charles Lyell mentions observing the common 
camomile as a weed in Ohio; and Sir T. Mitchell has stated that 
wherever a sheep or cattle station is established in Australia, the 
horehound (but guære white or black?) is sure to spring up in great 
abundance. 
. I have thus given a few records of the springing up of plants upon 
broken-up soil and artificially-made ground, which, if not bearing 
upon the views of those botanists interested only about the differences 
of species, may not be without their utility to general observers, and 
recall similar appearances they may have witnessed. A single fact of 
the kind may seem trifling in itself, but in combination with others it 
may serve purposes to the botanical historian not at first obvious, and 
illustrate the workings of Nature in recurring vegetable changes. _ 


| Epwin LEEs. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, 


March 28, 1851. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette; No. 28, April, 1851. 


THIs number contains two original communications, intituled as 
under :— | | 

‘Three Weeks’ Ramble among the Clova and Braemar Mountains, 
in the Summer of 1850. By James Backhouse, Jun.’ 

On a Monstrosity of Daucus Carota. By Frederick Townshend, 
Esq.’ 

The first of these papers is highly interesting, and of the same 
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character as those with which this excellent botanist has occasionally 
enriched the pages of the ‘ Phytologist.’ The party on this occasion 
consisted of James Backhouse, sen. and jun., and John Tatham, of 
Settle, and was subsequently augmented by Professor Macgillivray 
and his son. The writer states that “ Almost the whole of the north- 
ern part of Forfarshire is one great plateau of high table-land, inter- 
sected in every direction by deep glens and narrow precipitous 
ravines. To*this district the appellation of Clova Mountains is given. 
The lower portions of the Clova valleys often present a pleasing com- 
bination of wood, heathery hills, and fine clear streams, offering few 
traces of the wild scenery which lies immediately behind. For many — 
miles from their entrance the glens are broad and well cultivated; the 
hills sloping gradually back from the central stream; but in the upper 
part the gentle undulations are succeeded by a perfect level, from which 
the mountains rise abruptly. The great glens generally come to a 
sudden termination ; no gradual ascent assists the traveller in gaining 
the mountain tops; the deep and often silent streams that water the 
little farms of the peasantry soon alter their aspect, and in a few hun- 
dred yards every trace of civilization vanishes.” 

The geological character of the district is thus described :—“ The 
mountains around Loch Brandy, Loch Wharral and Loch Lee, as also 
those to the westward of Clova, appear to be formed of crumbling mica 
schist, while the crags of Glen Phee and Glen Dole are hard mica slate. 
The great Cairngorm range to the northward is granitic, as is also 
Lochnagar on the south side of the Dee. Between the mica slate and 
granite districts, intersecting veins and strata of hornblende, compact 
felspar, micaceous quartz, serpentine and porphyry are exposed. 
These rocks are chiefly met with in Canlochen Glen, Glen Callater, 
and on the Little Culrannoch mountain.” | 

The list of rare plants is peculiarly rich, but almost all (if not all) 
of them have been previously recorded as natives of the district; little 
more is given than a mention of their stations till we come to the 
Hieracia, concerning which there are some excellent observations 
and much valuable information. Hieracium alpinum is described as 
“ strongly marked by its obconical involucre, with lax, obtuse, subfo- 
liaceous, external scales; narrow, spatulate, obtuse, entire leaves ; 
and long, white, silky pubescence. Under cultivation these charac- 
ters are still more strongly developed.” H. melanocephalum, the H. 
alpinum, var. melanocephalum, of Fries? was found chiefly on the 
mica slate; it “ differs from the preceding in having a broad-based 
involucre, linear-attenuate scales, and no subfoliaceous outer scales ; 
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also by its coarsely and irregularly-toothed lanceolate leaves, black- 
based, shorter pubescence, and greater stature.” An unknown or 
unascertained species was found on Ben-na-Bourd and in the ravine 
of the Garachary, on granite; it “ differs from the character of H. 
glanduliferum of Fries mainly in having the ligules more or less cili- 
ated. Great stress is laid by Fries on the glabrous ligules of his H. 
glanduliferum, and that plant is therefore removed by him into a sec- 
tion of the genus remote from H. alpinum. The present plant differs 
from H. alpinum in having a globose or subglobose involucre, short, 
broad-based, acuminate scales, and in being destitute of the subfolia- 
ceous outer scales; also in its shorter, semi-glabrous, broadly toothed, 
somewhat pointed leaves, and in the profusion of glandular black 
hairs on the stem. It differs from H. melanocephalum in its much 
smaller size, short, broad-based, and not attenuated involucral scales, 
and in the form and toothing of the leaves.” A second species, which 
the author does not name, was found on Lochnagar, on granite; it is 
“allied to H. melanocephalum, but distinguishable at first sight by 
its branched scape, much larger heads, and obovate-lanceolate leaves, 
which are more regularly toothed, and narrowed into a long, snme- 
times dilated petiole.” H. atratum was found in a number of stations, 
on granite, “ maintaining the same characters everywhere. On Ben- 
na-bourd and Lochnagar the plant was often branched, and when this 
occurred the heads were much smaller. Involucre wrceolate ; scales 
linear-attenuate and black with glandular pubescence; heads 1 or 2; 
root-leaves few.” H. nigrescens of Fries occurred in the “ ravine of 
the White Water and Canlochen Glen, on hornblende? it differs 
from the preceding in having broad-based, acuminate, subobtus» 
outer involucral scales, densely clothed with black glands and seft 
white hairs; in the stem bearing 1 ot several heads, and in the 
densely-tufted leaves being never or very rarely glabrous.” H. rupes- 
tre of Allioni, Koch, and Fries, a species new to the British flora, was 
found on the granite of Cairntoul. Of this plant the author gives 
the following description :—‘“ Stem bearing root-leaves, scape-like, 
l-headed, simply branched, or divided from the base into long 
ascending peduncles. Root-leaves ovate, linear-subulate, or elongate- 
lanceolate, with irregular, attenuate, acute teeth; nearly glabrous 
above, clothed with scattered white hairs beneath, and narrowed into 
long, silky, shaggy footstalks. Stem-leaves (when present) linear- 
lanceolate or reduced to subulate bracts. Peduncles slightly thick- 
ened upwards, clothed with stellate pubescence, interspersed with 
_ black glandular hairs. Involucral scales numerous, very attenuate, 
clothed with black glands and soft white hairs; heads rather large 
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and showy. A native of Southern Europe, where it grows at an alti- 
tude of 6000 to 7000 feet.” H. saxifragum of Fries occurred on the 
ravine of the White Water and Cairntoul, on mica slate? and granite ; 
it is “ a handsome species, with rigid or flexuose stems, bearing 1 or 
few large heads on elongated peduncles, and having lanceolate toothed 
root-leaves, narrowed into a short footstalk, and sessile stem-leaves, 
with few obtuse teeth near the middle. Its involucres have a flat or 
ovate base and acuminate scales, which are dark with glandular hairs 
in the lower part.” H. pallidum was “ abundant on the Clova Moun- 
tains and Cairngorum range. Careful comparison of specimens of 
this with the plant called H. anglicum by Fries, which is also abun- 
dant in Scotland (?),” induces the author to doubt their specific dis- 
tinctness. H. pallidum, var.? persicifolium of Fries, was found on 
Cairntoul, on granite ; it “ appears to be the plant described by Fries 
under the above-mentioned name, and differs from H. pallidum in its 
more slender habit, single-flowered or simply bifid stems, and in hav- 
ing lancenlute, nearly entire, petiolate root-leaves, few in number, and 
perfectiy glabrous.”  H. cesium of Fries, found on the Clova Moun- 
tains and Cairntoul, on mica slate and granite, “ appears to differ from 
H. murorum in having fewer, smaller and less corymbose heads, a 


thick ligneous root, more elongated peduncles, and cæsious, often 


nearly glabrous foliage.” H. cerinthoides of Fries was found in the 
gorge of the Eannach and Eagle Crag, near Loch Lee; at the head 
of Glen Phee, and in Glen Dole, Clova, on mica slate. “It is dis- 
tinguished by its tall, rigid, erect stem,“ bearing 1, 2 or 3 heads on 
elongated, ascending or spreading peduncles; by its large, golden- 
yellow, ciliated ligules ; acute, attenuated, glandular involucral scales, 
and rather soft, broadly lanceolate, acute root-leaves, which are entire 
or toothed near the middle, and narrowed into a shaggy dilated foot- 
stalk ; also by its few (generally 2), ovate, acute, amplexicaul or semi- 
amplexicaul stem-leaves frequently dilated at the base.” The author 
thinks there is no doubt that this is the H. cerinthoides of Don. 
“ At first sight this plant looks different from the Teesdale H. Iricum, 
Fries, and is really very different from that plant when growing in 
rich basaltic soil: nevertheless the form of H. Iricum on the lime- 
stone cliffs is not (?) distinguishable from the Scotch H. cerinthoides. 
We therefore conclude that H. Iricum is only a luxuriant form of H. 
cerinthoides. The amplexicaul or semi-amplexicaul stem-leaves, lax 
outer involucral scales, and acute or subobtuse inner scales, appear to 
occur in both forms.” H.corymbosum of Fries, found on heathy hil- 
locks one mile south of the Kirktown of Clova, is.“ readily distin- 
guished froma H. crocatum, Fries, by its broader leaves and large, 
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compound, corymbose, leafy panicle of deep yellow blossoms. It 
appears to flower several weeks earlier than H. crocatum, along with 
which it grows in Teesdale.” 

The observations on the other plants are not of equal interest; and 
lest some of my readers should t. ‘1 for a moment that I have ex- 
tracted somewhat largely from Mr. Backhouse’s valuable paper, I beg 
to state that I have done so with that gentleman’s express permission 
and approbation. 

Mr. Townshend’s monstrosity of Daucus Carota is very interesting. 
The mode of aberration is detailed in the following paragraph :— 

“When in the island of Guernsey, in the month of September, 1850, 
I picked a curious monstrosity of Daucus Carota, which may, I think, 
throw some light upon the structure of plants of the Umbelliferous 
family. In this specimen nearly all the Howers of the outer whorls of 
the umbellules had their carpels lengthened into two free lanceolate- 
acuminate leaves, with their margins turned inwards, and tipped with 
a development of colourless cellular tissue, representing the style and 
stigma. Each leaf bore on its alternate edge a single ovule, attached 
by a lengthened funiculus proceeding from an evident development of 
cellular tissue (marginal placenta). In some cases there were four 
ovules, two on each carpel. The ovules were sometimes represented 
by perfect leaves with a central nerve. The stylopodium had entirely 
disappeared, except in one instance, where the true nature of this 
glandular process was shown by its being represented by a thickening 
of the sides of one of the styles. The stamens were perfect; the 
petals were very irregular, and many of a green colour, forming obo- 
vate, acute, irregularly lobed leaves.” 

Under the head ‘ Literature’ the following periodicals are noticed :— 
‘Annals of Natural History,’ Hooker’s ‘Journal of Botany,’ ‘ The 
Phytologist,’ ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles.’ Report of Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. I may perhaps be pardoned for remarking 
that the editor, in compressing the long list of contents of the March 
* Phytologist’ into seven lines (which feat, incredible as it may appear, 
he has achieved), has made some curious cross-readings, such for 
instance as attributing Mr. Lees’s caustic remarks on the ‘ starred 
plants’ of Hooker and Arnott to our esteemed friend George: Stacey 
Gibson. | 

Under the head ‘ Miscellanea’ Mr. Babington corrects an error in 
a former number as regards the specific name of a Potamogeton from 
Buttermere. P. fluitans should be P. lanceolatus. Mr. Babington 
thinks P. fluitans has not been found in Britain. Mr. Purchas re- 
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cords the finding of Teucrium Chamædrys on Besborough Common, 
near Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire. It grew amongst loose stones, 
intermixed with Polypodium calcareum, and formed a patch of per- 


haps twenty square yards. The habitat had much the appearance of 
being a genuine one. 


Notice of Hooker's‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, 
No. 28, April, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled :— 

‘ Characters of Gnaphalioid Composite of the division Angiantheæ. 
By Asa Gray.’ 

‘Das Kônigliche Herbarium zu München geschildert. By Dr. C. 
F. Ph. von Martius.’ 

‘Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants hou 

North Brazil. By George Bentham, Esq.’ 
Contributions to the Botany of Western India. By N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘ Figure and Description of a new species of Ranunculus from the 
Rocky Mountains. By Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R.S.A.’ 

Botanical Information :—Mr. Plant’s Advertisement. (See wrapper 
of the April ‘ Phytologist.’) 

Notices of Books :—‘ Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archief. Uitgeg- 
even door W. H. de Vriese, F. Dozy en J. H. Molkenboer. Leyden.’ 
‘ Plante Junghuniane. Enumeratio Plantarum, quas, in insulis Java 
et Sumatra, detexit F. Junghun. 8vo. Fasc. I. Leyden, 1850.’ 
‘Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. By Dr. Joseph Hooker. 
Fasc. II. Imperial folio. ‘The Victoria regia, beautifully iilus- 
trated with four coloured plates ; by Mr. Fitch ; the descriptive por- 
tion by Sir W. J. Hooker.’ ‘Icones Plantarum ; by Sir W. J. Hooker.’ 

I find nothing in this number of which an abstract would be likely 
to interest the readers of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 40, 
April, 1851. 


This number contains but two botanical papers, and as both of 
these already appear in abstract in this journal, L can only give their 
titles. 3 
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‘On the Composition of the Ash of Armeria maritima growing in 
different localities, with remarks on the geographical distribution of 
that Plant; and on the presence of Fluorine in Plants. By Dr. A. 
Voelcker, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester.’ 

‘On Lastrea uliginosa, Newm. By Thomas Moore, Esq., F.L.S., 
Chelsea Botanic Garden.’ 


Notice of the ‘ Naturalist, a Popular Monthly Magazine, illustrative 
of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, No. 2, April, 
1851. 


There is no allusion to the vegetable kingdom in this number, 
except in the title. 


Notice of ‘ The Gardener's Magazine of Botany, Part XIV., March, 
| 1851. 


It may appear somewhat irregular to commence noticing this work 
with the fourteenth number, but with attempting to account for this 
irregularity, I will endeavour to make amends by the cordial commen- 
dation which I can now bestow onit. As the name implies, this 
periodical is really and truly a gardener’s magazine of botany: it 
combines with scientific botany a mass of horticultural information 
which will render it invaluable to the gardener; and this term is not 
to be considered as restricted to the nurseryman, florist, or professional 
gardener, but embraces a large and influential class of the population 
who devote their leisure hours to this delightful occupation. Its illus- 
trations also are capital; there are five excellent copperplates, four of 
them coloured ard one plain; and eight most elaborate wood-cuts, 
illustrating six genera of exotic ferns,—Meniscium, Goniopteris, Go- 
nophlebium, Cyrtophlebium, Niphobolus, and Phlebodium,—and two 
species of Cypripedium, C. Atsmori and C. guttatum, besides seven 
others devoted to horticultural subjects. 

The letterpress contents of this part are alphabetically indexed, 
a plan, I think, originated in the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle, and one 
which it is difficult to approve. By this means papers are always 
divorced from the names of their authors, and often from their own 
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titles. “Every hen is proud of her own chick,” and I have seen no 
plan that communicates the contents of a periodical so simply or so 
rapidly to the mind as that adopted in the ‘ Phytologist.’ I cannot 
reconcile myself to the want of this direction-post. However, I will 
extract the titles from the book itself: they are as below :— 

* Miltonia spectabilis, var. Morelliana. Anon. | 

‘Theory and Practice of Pruning. By Mr. H. Bailey.’ = 

‘Visits to remarkable Gardens.’ Anon. 

‘A Note on the Dampsa Melon. By Mr. H. C. Ogle.’ 

‘On the Culture of Gloxinias and Gesneras. By Mr. J. L. Mid- 
lemiss.’ 

‘ Botanical Fragments,’ being extracts from various sources. 

‘Inarching to supply vacancies in Fruit-trees.’ From the ‘ Journal 
of the Horticultural Society.’ 

‘ Metrodorea nigra.’ Anon. 

‘On Variegation in Plants. By Dr. Morren.’ 

‘Vines and Vine-borders. By Mr. A. Shearer.’ 

‘The Hedge-plants of India.’ A review. 

‘Nursery calls; Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co.’ Anon. | 

‘Some Remarks on the agency of Manures;—humus. By Mr. J. -§.> 
Towers.’ 

‘Lupinus pubescens and Hartwegii.’ Anon. 

‘The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns. By Mr. J. Houl- 
ston and Mr. T. Moore.’ 

‘Contrasts in Landscape Gardening. By David Gorrie, Esq.’ 
From the ‘ North British Journal of Agriculture.’ 

‘Horticultural Society.’ Report of the usual Meeting, held Febru- 
ary 18. . 

‘Fuchsia: Florists’ Varieties.’ Anon. 

‘ The Properties of the Fuchsia. By Mr. G. Glenny.’ 

‘ Notes, cultural, critical, and suggestive.’ 

‘ New and rare Plants.’ } 

‘ Progress of Horticulture.’ | 

‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ 

A glance at these titles will instantly show that the horticultural 
predominates over the botanical ; nevertheless the botanical is sound 
and valuable, and the paper on exotic ferns, by Messrs. Houlston and 
- Moore, is the best contribution to botany published in our journals 
during the present year. Forty species are concisely but clearly de- 
scribed. I heartily wish the authors may be induced to continue this 
excellent paper, and give us descriptions of every species of fern; it 
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will be a great boon to the scientific botanist, and an incalculable 
benefit to the cultivators of ferns. | 

In the present number of the ‘ Phytologist’ I have no available 
space for extracts from the ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany,’ and at 
present can do no more than heartily recommend it to my readers. 


—= 


Further Remarks on Lastrea recurva. 
By the Rev. W. T. Bree, M.A. 


SomME readers possibly may think that enough, and more than 
enough, has already appeared in the pages of the ‘ Phytologist,’ 
touching certain disputed species or varieties of British ferns, of 
which Aspidium dilatatum of authors may be regarded as the type or 
representative. Thus we have in the number for April no less than 
three articles, respectively by the Rev. W. S. Hore, Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. White, all bearing upon the subject; over and above the pathetic 
remonstrance in proprid persond by Lastrea recurva in a previous 
number. I am not complaining of these discussions ; quite the con- 
trary; they are to me highly interesting. Agreeing, as I doin the 
main, with the substance of what these gentlemen have written, I feel 
very much inclined to add a few more words on the subject, even at 
the risk of being thought tedious. The group of species to which I 
allude, with Aspidium dilatatum standing at the head of them, may 
not improperly be termed (to use a vulgar expression) the “ awkward 
squad” among ferns; that is to say, it forms a convenient sort of 
receptacle to which to refer all manner of perplexing species, which 
botanists do not very well know how else to dispose of. Thus we 
find Lastrea dilatata and spinulosa, or, in more correct phrase, multi- 
flora and spinosa, the newly-invented uliginosa, the perfectly distinct 
recurva, and even rigida, according to some high and most respectable 
authorities, all lumped together as varieties of one and the same spe- 
cies. Let Lastrea cristata iook well to her claims as a species, for I 
am half inclined to think that there are incipient suspicions arising in 
some quarters against her character too. Be this as it may, verily 
our old familiar acquaintance Filix-mas ought to consider that he has 
had a most lucky escape in not being transferred to the “ awkward 
squad,” seeing that rigida has heretofore been so served ; although this 
_ Jatter fern is now, I believe, pretty generally admitted on all hands to 
be a perfectly distinct and genuine species. But confining my obser- 
VOL. Iv. U 
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vations to L. recurva, there is a remark in Mr. Hore’s paper which I 

would recommend to the especial notice of all in-door botanists, 

before they pass judgment against this fern. He says (Phytol.iv. 97), 

“ But it is from an acquaintance with L. recurva in its natural locali- 

ties that one feels satisfied that it is not 2 mere variety. It requires 

no close examination to separate it from the numberless fronds of | 
multiflora in its neighbourhood: a single glance must reveal the ¢& 
truth.” It may not be unimportant to add, for the benefit of those 

who form their notions of this fern from dried specimens only, that 

one, and that perhaps the most obviously striking, character of the 

plant is necessarily almost, if not entirely, obliterated in a well-pres- 

sed dried specimen. I allude, of course, to the peculiar curvature of 

the pinnules, the crisped appearance of the whole frond, “ somewhat 
resembling parsley,” as Mr. White truly expresses it (Phytol. iv. 109). — 

This gentleman, I trust, will excuse the freedom of the following re- 

marks, and take them as they are meant, kindly and solely with a 

view to elicite truth. Judging from what Mr. White says in the 

‘ Phytologist’ for April, I infer that he has studied this fern in a wild 

state principally, perhaps exclusively, in Sussex ; of which locality I 

have myself had no experience. In this county, it should seem, À : 
according to Mr. White, and I have no reason to dispute the accuracy 

of his observation, that L. recurva grows principally in dry situations, 

and consequently does uot attain to so large a size as it does when 
supplied with a greater degree of moisture. And this circumstance 

will account for his saying, what as a general truth I am hardly pre- 

pared to admit, viz., that “ the fronds never attain more than a third 

the size of those of multiflora, and are invariably less than those of | 
spinosa.” Now according to my own experience of this fern, I 
should say that, although it will, and sometimes does, grow in very 

dry spots,* it is yet generally a moisture-loving species. Quite sure 

I am, that in the neighbourhood of Penzance I used to find it plenti- 

fully in a very moist spot in one of those little valleys with a purling ' 


* I have preserved a specimen of L. recurva, the entire plant, root and all, bearing 
five separate fronds, of which the largest, in full fructification, measures from the 
crown of the root to the apex just four inches and a half; scarcely so large as a good- 
sized frond of Cystopteris fragilis! This diminutive specimen I gathered on a dry 
hedge-bank in the neighbourhood of Penzance. Now, looking at this dried specimen 
by itself, apart from others by help of which to interpret it, I might possibly be some- 
what puzzled to know what species to refer it to; but having gathered it myself, and 
seen it in a living state, a “single glance” was enough ; and I have not the slightest 
doubt of its being no vther than L, recurva. | 
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streamlet running along it, which in that country are distinguished by 
the peculiar name of “bottoms.” Again, in the North of Devon I met 
with L. recurva but in three spots, though I kept a sharp look-out for 
it. In one station near Ilfracombe, and a second near Barnstaple, it 
occupied a considerable space, forming quite a bed, upon the sloping 
bank of a wood immediately overhanging running water, and almost 
dipping its fronds in the stream. The third station (near Ilfracombe) 
was in a drier and more elevated situation among rocks; but here it 
grew very sparingly, not more than two or three plants. Then as to 
size, I can assure Mr. White that I have gathered specimens of L. 
recurva in a Cornish “ bottom,” the fronds of which might almost vie 
with those of multiflora. But these, I admit, are exceptions to the 
rule—Cornish giants perhaps we might call them. 1 have now before 
me specimens collected near Penzance, which measure rather more 
than twenty-four inches from the crown to the apex; and I have fre- 
quently met with fronds of still larger dimensions. 1 have alluded to 
the peculiar crisped appearance of the fronds as a striking character | 
of this fern; one might fancy it had just come from under the hands 
of the barber; nevertheless I have occasionally met with specimens, 
influenced perhaps by difference of soil, or by degree of shade or 
moisture, or what not, in which this peculiar character was entirely 
absent; and yet, as Mr. Hore says, “ a single glance would reveal 
the truth,” for there was a something about the plant which, to my 
eye, proclaimed it to be recurva still, and nothing else. The habit of 
L. recurva is not erect like that of spinosa, the fronds being disposed 
to trail or arch. The lower pair of pinne are much larger in propor- 
tion to the others, than are the corresponding pair in multiflora or spi- 
nosa; and the fronds are more persistent even than those of either of 
the two, retaining their verdure throughout the year. I have two large 
pots of L. recurva.in the greenhouse, and several plants in the open 
‘ ground, the fronds of which are now (April 11) as fresh and green as 
they were last summer; and they usually remain so, till I cut them 
off to make room for their successors. | 

In conclusion I would observe, that I have no object whatever in 
making these remarks, beyond that of stating what I believe to be the 
truth. Having been acquainted (and, I may say, kept up an inti- 
macy) with L. recurva now for just thirty-six years and a half, and 
having paid much attention to it in its native localities, both in Jre- 
land, Cornwall, and North Devon, cultivating it all the while (for it 
has ever been a favourite with me), I find that throughout that period 
it has preserved its characters to anicety. And I cannot help feeling 
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some surprise that any botanist with an eye for a fern, who will but 
take the trouble to look at the plant, should still pronounce it only a 
variety of—what shall I say—multiflora, or spinosa, or &c., &c.? 
Along with Mr. Hore, I regard it as perhaps “the most beautiful and 
lovely, as well as the most distinct, of our indigenous ferns.” I may 
add, that old Mr. James Dickson, no mean authority in a cryptogamic 
controversy, was well acquainted with L. recurva, having procured it 
in Sussex, and cultivated it in his garden of choice things at Croy- 
don ; and that he ever regarded it as an undescribed and distinct Bri- 
tish species. 


| W. T. BREE. 
Allesley Rectory, April 11, 1851." 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, April 4, 1851. Arthur Henfrey, Esq., V.P., F.L.S., in 
the chair. | 

Various donations were announced. 

The Rev. T. G. Carter, of Wenden, Saffron Walden; Mr. J. T. 

Syme, of Edinburgh; Mr. W. Gourlie, jun., of Glasgow; and Mr. P. 
Keir, of London, were elected members. 
_ Mr. G. E. Dennes, the Secretary, exhibited specimens of Ranun- 
culus tricophyl!lus, Chaix, collected by Mr. J. T. Syme at Dunsorpic 
Loch, Edinburgh, in June last. Also specimens of Myosotis palus- 
tris, var. strigulosa, Reich., collected by the same gentleman at Dud- 
dington Loch, Edinburgh, in August, 1850. 

Other interesting plants, which had been received from members 
and other botanists for the ensuing distribution of duplicates, were 
also exhibited, but their names have been entered in the third edi- 
tion of the ‘ London Catalogue of British Plants,’ published by the 
Society.—G. E. D. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


March 18, 1851. Professor Balfour, President, in the chair. 

The following donations were announced :—‘ Botanical Gazette,’ 
from the Editor; British plants from Dr. Balfour, Mr. Sibbald, and 
Mr. Murchison, and Swiss plants from Mr. Stark. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘ On Lastrea uliginosa, Newm. By Thomas Moore, F.L.S.’ In this 
communication theauthor begins by stating that he has had ample op- 
portunities of examining this fern, both in a dried state and under culti- 
vation, and finds it sufficiently distinct in a growing state to be separated 
without hesitation from the allied species. Still two questions sug- 
gest themselves. First, Is it really new to England ?—and secondly, 
Is it specifically distinct ? To both these he replies in the negative ; 
yet he considers that the existence of such an intermediate form jus- 
tified Linneus and others of the older botanists in having included 
under one species spinosa and cristata. “ The existence of a fern 
exactly intermediate between them, as uliginosa is, and differing from 
both in no character whatever, seems to explain all the doubts and 
difficulties, the ‘ great confusion,’ as Newman has it, respecting the 
crested fern.” In support of the view that uliginosa is not new to 
England the author says he “shall merely quote Newman, who, 
writing some years since of L. spinosa, remarks, ‘ it occurs frequently 
in marshes, and there, mingling with cristata, so closely approaches 
it in appearance that I have found the greatest difficulty in separating 
them.” As to the absence of characters sufficient to justify the rais- 
ing uliginosa to*the rank of a species, Mr. Moore observes that diffe- 
rent opinions will no doubt be held. He continues, “ From the first 
it has appeared to me as being intermediate between the two species 
just named [spinosa and cristata], but before having seen the barren 
fronds, which the plant, I believe, constantly produces, I was led to 
think it more closely allied to spinosa than to cristata. Mr. Lloyd 
himself thinks it intermediate between these two kinds; and Mr. 
Newman calls it ‘ almost precisely intermediate,’ which in fact it is. 
Its relationship thus seems clear enough; but I do not agree in the 
conclusion which has been drawn, namely, that being thus interme- 
diate, it cannot be referred to either species as a variety, and must 
either combine them into one, or itself be regarded as as species.” 


Mr. Moore then observes that its more acuminate, more divided, more 
serrated, more aristate pinnules, which have been correctly said to — 


separate it from cristata, unite it to spinosa, and the adnate, decur- 
rent pinnules, together with the outline of the barren fronds, which 
separate it from spinosa, unite it to cristata. The erect, rigid habit, 
obovate, diaphanous, concolorous scales, entire, eglandulose invo- 
lucre, are common to both the proximate species: but the more equal 
distribution of sori over the frond, described as a character of uligi- 
nosa, is unsound, since undoubted specimens of spinosa occur in 
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which every pinna is thoroughly furnished with perfect sori. Hence 
there is no tangible specific character yet pointed out by which to 
distinguish uliginosa as a species, although this may possibly be the 


truth; but regarding it as a variety only, there are more points of 


structural detail connecting it with cristata than with spinosa. In the 
form and mode of incision uliginosa approaches spinosa, and differs 
from cristata, while in venation, a character of higher value, “it 
exactly coincides with cristata, and absolutely differs from spinosa :” 
in the vernation it very closely agrees with cristata, but differs from 
spinosa; hence it is proposed to regard it as a variety of cristata, 
thus :— 


“ Lastrea cristata. Fronds narrrow, linear-oblong, sub-bipin- oa 


nate; pinne elongate triangular, with oblong, serrated, 
decurrrent pinnules, the lower crenately, often deeply, . 
lobed ; lateral veins of the pinnules with several bran- 
ches. | 

“8. uliginosa. (Fertile fronds) pinnules oblong, pointed, deeply 
lobed, somewhat aristato-serrate, the lowest sometimes 
scarcely decurrent = Lastrea uliginosa, Newman, Phy- 
tol. iii. 679.” 


The plant usually, if not constantly, produces dissimilar barren and 


fertile fronds, the former of which are not distinguishable from those 


of the normal cristata, nor the latter from those of true spinosa, of 
similar size.* 

Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens of L. cristata, spinosa, and uligi- 
nosa to illustrate the paper. 

Sir Walter Trevelyan noticed the occurrence of L. spinosa in woods 


near Dingwall. 


2. ‘Notice of British Hieracia. By James Backhouse, jun.’ In 
this communication the author gave an account of several Hieracia 


_ found by him in the Highlands of Scotland, as well as in Teesdale. 


He stated that the plant which he had formerly noticed as H. Oreades 
turned out on minute comparison with Swedish specimens to be H. 
saxifragum of Fries’s new ‘ Monograph.’ The plant is found in the 
ravine of the White Water at the head of Glen Dole, Clova, on the 
eastern slope of Cairntoul, and also in Teesdale. During a highland 


* T am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Moore for the means of giving this com- 
plete abstract of his paper. I have throughout altered the name spinulosa to spinosa, 
because the author himself informs me that he invariably uses this name to express 
the spinosa Newm., not the mure comprehensive spinulosa Hook. § Arn. 
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excursion last summer the author found abundance of H. atratum, 
Fries, and a few specimens of the true H. nigrescens, Fries, of which 
plant Fries states he has never seen authentic British specimens. 
From careful comparison of Teesdale and Scotch specimens of H. 
iricum, Fries, and H. cerinthoides, Mr. Backhouse is inclined to con- 
sider the former (as Dr. Arnott : gests) to be a luxuriant form of the 
latter, slightly changed in character from growing on mica-slate or 
basalt. The amplexicaul or semi-amplexicaul character of the cau- 
line leaves is inconstant (sometimes they are nearly sessile), and the 
acuteness or bluntness of the involucral scales is variable. Last 
autumn he gathered in Teesdale a plant which agrees well with H. 
crocatum, var. angustatum (Fries’s ‘ Monograph’). It flowers much 
later than H. crocatum, latifolium (the ordinary form), with which it 
grows, but passes over many weeks sooner. The form of the leaves is 
very remarkable. Mr. Backhouse is cultivating both, in the hope of 
ascertaining the distinctive character, if any, thoroughly. The fol- 
lowing species have been gathered in Teesdale :—H. gothicum, Fries, 
H. crocatum and its var., H. dilatatum, Fr., H. corymbosum, Fr., H. 
saxifragum, Fr., H. tridentatum, Fr. The paper was illustrated by a 
complete series of native and cultivated specimens, which had been 
kindly transmitted for inspection. The author is continuing his 
researches on the subject of the British Hieracia, and he will be giad 
to receive specimens even of the common species. 

3. On the Berwickshire Station for Anacharis Alsinastrum. By 
Dr. Johnston. Dr. Johnston writes, “ As regards the Anacharis, my 
tale is this:—For thirty years and more I have herborized in that 
part of the Whiteadder where the plant is now common. For some 
years I was accompanied in my searches by Dr. Philip Maclagan, and 
the specimens of Potamogeton in my herbarium were principally col- 
lected in a place now choked up with Anacharis. Mr. Henderson, 
surgeon in Chirnside, has also often, and again and again, and season 
after season, botanized in this river, and never saw the plant until I 
drew his attention to it. Now, I maintain that it was impossible the 
plant could have escaped our notice had it been there. It is no 
pigmy ; in fact it is a plant that attracts notice. When first I found 
the Anacharis in the Whiteadder, I could discover only two or three 
tufts of it. I was fishing and following the water: I could see no 
more of the plant anywhere near. Now, however, the place is 
actually full of it; last year they had to get iron rakes to clear it 
away, and cart-loads were drawn out. So at Whitehall I found it 
first in only one creek, but there abundantly. When I wrote to Mr. 
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Henderson he was incredulous, for the very spot was one he knew as 
the locality of other plants. He not only got the Anacharis there the 
following summer, but he found it in several places adjacent. Now 
from Whitehall to Gainslaw Bridge the Anacharis is by far the com- 
monest plant in the Whiteadder; and its minute flowers whiten the 
surface of the water. It is to me quite plain that it is of recent intro- 
duction. My explanation is this :—The plant has been introduced 
into the lake at Dunse Castle with alien aquatics, for in the lake there 
are several foreigners. Then it had multiplied itself there until it took 
thick possession of some parts of the lake. Now, while they were 
paddling amongst this herbage, some small bits may have adhered to | 
the plumage of the wild ducks and other aquatic birds, and by their 
means they have been carried to the Whiteadder. This, as the crow 
flies, is about two miles from Dunse Castle, but Whitehall is six miles | 
distant.” 

Alluding to the facts mentioned by Dr. Johnston, Mr. G. Lawson 
stated that the Anacharis had appeared in a somewhat similar man- 
ner in the neighbourhood of Derby. Mr. Joseph Whittaker, of: 
Breadsall, from whom Mr. Lawson had received a communication on 
the subject, had been for some years engaged in the examination of 
the Potamogetons of the neighbourhood, but had never met with the 
Anacharis until recently, although it is now in great abundance. 

4. ‘Report on the state of Vegetation in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden from February 14, to March 13, 1851. By Mr. M‘Nab.’ 


Dates of Flowering. 


1851. 1850. 

Cornus mascula  - - - - February 14 

Anchusa sempervirens - - - - 

Primula denticulata - - - ds 15 February 23 

Holosteum umbellatum - - - - Fr 16 

Orobus vernus - - - - — 

Adonis vernalis - - - 18 March 16 
 Tussilago Farfara - - - - VS February 27 

Hyoscyamus Scopolia March 1 

Arabis præmorsa - - ae » 26 

Erythronium Dens-canis  - - - March 1 

Aubretia grandiflora - - 1 24 

Gagea lutea - - - - - 2 

Aubretia deltoidea - - 3 

Kerria japonica  - - - - 4 

Mercurialis perennis - 4 
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Dates of Flowering. 
1851. 1850. 
Ribes sangineum (first flower opened) - - March 5 March 11 
Narcissus pumilus - - - - 5 4 
Hyacinthus orientalis - - 5 April 8 
Narcissus Tazetta - - - - ™ 6 
Scilla bifolia, cærulea - - - 6 March 13 
Scilla bifolia, alba - - - - 8 
Omphalodes verna - - - 10 
Lamium garganicum - - 
Hyacinthus botryoides - - - 11 18 
Viola suavis - - - - - = 12 | 
Fritillaria imperialis = - - - 13 » 
Scilla pracox (Canonmills Cottage) - F shrears 20 | 


Mr. M‘Nab laid before the meeting a record of thermometrical 
observations, made at the Botanic Garden, in connexion with the 
observations on the flowering of plants. 

Mr. M‘Nab also presented the following register of the dates of 
flowering of plants in the open air at Cambridge, as observed by Mr. 
Stratton, of the Cambridge Botanic Garden :— 


Botanie Garden, Cambridge. Water Beach, near Cambridge. 
February 5. Potentilla Fragariastrum December 24. Eranthis hyemalis 
. 8. Leucojum verrum January 4. Helleborus niger 


» 13. Saxifraga oppositifolia February 1. Anemone corovata 
» 13. S. oppositifolia, alba na 3. Anemone apennina 
» 15. Mercurialis perennis 3. Potentilla Fragariast-um 
» 17. Scilla bifolia = 8. Pulmonaria officinalis 
» 19. Ranunculus Ficaria " 8. Epimedium macraathum 
» 19. Corylus Avellaua » _ 10. Orobus vernus 
» 22. Saxifraga hirta à 10. Scilla bifolia 
» 22. Aubretia purpurea sk 10. ,, sibirica 
» 22. Draba cuspidata 
23. Geum urbanum 20. Alnus glutinosa 
25. Draba aizoides ms 22. Ulex europæus 
25. Lamium purpureum . " 22. Draba brachystemon 
26. Leucojum pulchellum is 22. Cornus mascuia 
3. Petasites vulgaris jo 22. Hyacinthus orientalis 
3. Narcissus Tazetta. » 22. Ranunculus Ficaria 
3. Hermione polyantha Mareh 5. Narvissus minor 
5. Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus 5. 4,  Pseudo-narcissus 
5. Kerria japonica ” 6. Leucojum vernum 
dé 6. Nordmannia cordifolia 
"4 6. Scopolia carniolica 
nf 7. Hyoscyamus orientalis 
i 7. Dianthus barbatus 
ki 7. Malva crispa 
8. Euphorbia peplus 
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Mr. Evans observed ihe first flowers of the Moor Park apricot to 
expand on an open wall in the experimental garden on the 21st of 
February. The earliest flower produced on the same tree last year 
opened on the Istof March. A standard plum also produced flowers 
on the 22nd of February last. | 

Mr. W. Anderson, Tunstall Rectory, Sittingbourne, Kent, likewise 
forwarded a list of plants observed by him in flower at that place on 
the 1st of March. He remarks :—“ Notwithstanding the mildness of 
the season, vegetation is much more backward this spring than it was 
at the same periods during the last two years, by at least a fortnight.” 

The following specimens were exhibited from Mr. Kirk, Coventry .— 
Potamogeton zosteraceus, Bab., from Stokeheath, near Coventry, in 
its spring and summer states ; Potamogeton zosterefolius; Poterium 
muricatum, from Kenilworth ; Acorus Calamus, Arbury Hall; Sym- 
phytum bullatum, Allerley, naturalized; Secaline cærulea, on soii 
thrown out from the bottom of a canal, Coventry. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited flowers of Camellia japonica, var. pæoniflora, 
from a plant growing on the open wall of the Botanic Garden. The 
plant is ten feet in height, and the spread of its branches is in all 
fourteen feet. There are at present 560 flower-buds on it. No other 
variety has been grafted upon the plant; but some of the flowers 
exhibited were completely white, others completely pink, others with 
one half white and the other half pink, and some with shades of white 
and pink in the same petal. 

Messrs. P. Lawson & Son sent for exhibition a collection of beau- 
tiful and correct wax models, showing the appearance of the various 
cultivated potatoes, beans, peas, kidney-beans, and onions; also spe- 
cimens of woods, so cut and arranged as to exhibit at one glance the 
transverse and longitudinal sections of each tree, both polished and 
rough. The models and specimens illustrated the mode in which 
Messrs. Lawson purpose to supply articles for the Exhibition of 1851. 
Messrs. Lawson also exhibited a large collection of coloured drawings, 
in which the varieties of cultivated vegetables were accurately deli- 
neated. The drawings embraced varieties of turnip, carrot, radish, 
mangold-wurzel, beet, onion, cabbage, &c. 

Mr. Stark exhibited a large cone of Araucaria Bidwillii, along with 
seeds, from Moreton Bay. The cone was presented by Mr. Stark to 
the museum at the Botanic Garden. 

Richard Innes, Esq., 8, Roxburgh Street, was elected a Fellow. 
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Thursday, April 10, 1851. Professor Balfour, President, in the 
chair. 

The following Conations to the library were announced :— Transac- 
tions and Reports of the General Society of Natural History of Swit- 
zerland, and of the Society of Natural History at Bonn. 

Dr. Balfour stated that Messrs. Lawson & Son had presented 
fifty-six specimens of woods to the museum at the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited a stem of Statice arborea, from Professor 


Syme’s garden at Millbank, nearly an inch and three quarters in dia- — 


meter; also a specimen of the stem of Caryota urens, which had been 
cut down last year in the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited, from the garden of Dr. Neill, a large spe- 
cimen of Gentiana verna, in full flower, in a pot. The patch was 
eight inches in diameter, and the number of flowers was 106; when 
first brought into the room all the flowers were closed, but under the 
influence of gas-light they opened, and in the course of an hour they 
were fully expanded. Mr. James Thomson (Dr. Neill’s gardener) 
was requested to make a few experiments on the effects of light and 
heat upon the plant. The following particulars have since been fur- 
nished by him :— 

1. On the 11th of April the gentian was placed in a warm plant- 
stove, the temperature of which was about sixty-three degrees, and 
_ the flowers soon opened (in the absence of light), and continued open 
so long as exposed to the high temperature. | 

2. On the 12th of April the plant was removed to a cool room 
(temperature forty-eight degrees), in which a jet of gas was burning, 
In this situation the flowers likewise opened about an hour after the 
plant was put in. - 

8. On the 14th of April, about mid-day, the plant, in full bloom, 
was taken to a cool dark cellar, where the flowers closed almost 
immediately. 


4, On the 15th of April it was placed in a cold dark place, from six — 


a.m. till two p.m., during which period the flowers were all partially 
closed; the plant being then exposed to light, the flowers expanded 
in about half an hour. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited a flowering specimen of Lathræa squamaria, 
from Dr. Neill’s garden at Canonmills, where it has been blooming 
since the beginning of March. This curious root-parasite was re- 
ceived by Dr. Neill during August, 1846, from the Portugal laurel 
shrubberies at Melville Castle, where it was introduced many years 


previously, from the plantations at Arniston. The plants sent to — 
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Canonmills Garden were placed respectively on the roots of pear, fil- 
bert, and hazel; on the latter only did it succeed, and it now covers à 
space of ground three feet in diameter, annually producing numerous 
flower-stems, as large and perfect as in its native locality. 

Mr. M‘Nab also exhibited a flowering plant of what is now gene- 
rally cultivated in the British gardens under the name of Bryanthus 
erectus. The original plant was produced during the year 1841, by 
Mr. James Cunningham of the Comely Bank nurseries, from seed of 
the Phyllodoce (Menziesia) empetriformis, fertilized with the pollen of 
Rhododendron chamecistus. This mule has therefore been figured 
under a generic name which it is not entitled to (see Paxton’s ‘ Flower 
Garden,’ No. 7, Sept. 1850). It is, however, exceedingly beautiful, 
and flowers abundantly in the open border during the months of May 
and June, and is one of the few instances we have of a hybrid raised 
between two distinct genera. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On a Supposed New Species of Rubus. By Fenton J. A. Hort, 
B.A., Cambridge.’ In the commencement of the paper the author 
remarks :—“ At a time when descriptions of brambles, published by 
botanists whose qualifications have been fully tested and acknow- 
ledged in other fields, are received with incredulity and even derision, 
those who possess no such advantages have little right to expect a 
gentler and more charitable treatment. If, therefore, it were allow- 
able to be guided wholly by personal consideration, I should not ven- 
ture to add another species to our already crowded list; but cowardice 
and mock-modesty are as unjustifiable in science as in anything else.” 
After making some observations on the importance of studying mi- 
nutely and carefully all the forms and varieties of this difficult genus, 
the author proceeds to describe a new species, which he calls Rubus 
imbricatus. It belongs to the group possessing subglabrous, eglan- 
dular, rooting barren stems, and stout leathery leaves, and is closely 
allied to R. affinis, cordifolius, and incurvatus. The plant flowers 
early, nearly a month before its true allies. A full description of the 
species was given, with the characters by which it is distinguished 
from the others in the same group. 

Dr. Balfour stated that a large collection of British Rubi had been 
recently sent to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, from the Cambridge 
Garden, in order that the changes produced by cultivation might be 
observed. 

2. ‘ Notice of Narcissus (Ajax) lobularis, Haw. By John T. Syme, 
Ksq.’ Mr. Syme exhibited a plant of this Narcissus in flower, the 
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bulb of which he had received from the Rev. W. T. Bree, Allesley 
Rectory, who cultivated it in his garden from roots found apparently 
wild near Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, by the late Joseph Boultbee, Esq. 

It differs from N. Pseudo-narcissus in having the cup divided into six 
distinct lobes, and of the same colour as the segments of the perianth, | 
which are broadly ovate and rather sharply acuminate. It is a very | 

4%, handsome plant, and unlike any species known in gardens. | 

| Dr. Balfour read a communication from the Rev. W. Smith, of | 
Lewes, giving a detailed account of his examination of the Diatoma- | 
ceous peat from Cantyre, referred to in a previous report. The fol- | 
lowing is a list of the species detected by him :— 

Epithemia sorex | Encyvnema prostrata | 
» zebra Gomphonema acuminatum | 
gibba dichotomum 
- granulata Navicula major 
Eunotia diodon a viridis 
Himantidium pectinata radiata 
Fragilaria capucina and hyemalis * oblonga 
Cyclotella operculata amphisbæna 
Melosira orichalcea placentula 
a: Campylodiscus costatus, n. s. ” gibberula 
Surirella biseriata a gibba 
splendida ovalis 
Cymatopleura solea, n. g. » attenuata 
elliptica Stauroneis pheenicenteron 
Synedra ulna à gracilis 
Cocconeis pediculus acuta, n. s. 
Cymbella cuspidata cardinalis 
Cocconema lanceolatum Amphora ovalis 
cymbiforme Tabellaria fenestrata 
cistula 


The above are all of them fresh-water species; in the inner deposit __ 
occur numerous spicula of Spongilla fluviatilis. One of the rare spe- | 
cies mentioned above is Stauroneis acuta; this Mr. Smith has also 
; found in the Irish deposit: it is figured in the ‘ Histological Catalogue 
of the College of Surgeons,’ plate xii. f. 28, having been collected by 
Dr. Mantell’s son, at Plymouth, New Zealand. A drawing was given 
of this species, and a specimen was sent for the microscope. The 
communication was illustrated by beautifully prepared specimens, 
which were exhibited under the microscope. _ | 
Dr. Balfour likewise read a communication from Dr. James Dun- __ 
can, on the supposed poisonous effects of the seeds of Abrus precato- __ 
rius. This communication had reference to the case of three children | 
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in a family, who, after swallowing some of the seeds of Abrus preca- 
torius, well known as the red West Indian peas, with black specks on 
them, had been attacked with vomiting, giddiness, and other symp- 
toms of poisoning. The peas had been swallowed about three in the 
afternoon, and the symptoms developed themselves about eight in the 
evening. Under the use of emetics the children all recovered. It 
was remarked that considerable difference of opinion exists as to the 
qualities of these peas. Dr. M‘Fadyen in his ‘ Flora of Jamaica’ says, 
that they are merely indigestible, and not poisonous; while Lindley 
and others state that they belong to the narcotic division of Legumi- 
nous plants. The present case confirms the latter view, and points 
out the necessity of caution in allowing children to amuse themselves 
with these seeds.¢ 

Mr. M‘Nab gave the following report on the state of vegetation in 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, from the 14th of March till the 10th 
of April, 1851. He remarked that about a dozen of the plants noted 
as in flower before this time last year, have not yet flowered. 


Dates of Flowering. 
1851. 1850. 
Draba aizoides - - - March 14 March 15 
Puskenia scilloides  - - - 
Leontodon Taraxacum - - - - a 
Acacia affinis - - - - 
Saxifraga oppositifolia  - - - - 
Silene pendula - - - Ho » 10 
Primula nivalis - - - - - 1 
Scilla bifolia rubra - - - 
Corydalis solida  - - - - » 8 » 16 
Vesicaria sinuata - - - 
Corydalis cava - - - - - ae a 
» nobilis - - - - 
Anemone nemorosa - - - - ee ee 
Narcissus moschatus - - - 24 
Scilla sibirica - - - 
Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus  - - 
Valerianella congesta - - - - 
Brassica napus - - - - 
_ Orobus venosus  - - - - - 
Hyoscyamus orientalis - - - - — 
physalvides - - - = 
Saxifraga virginica - - - 
Anemone horteusis - - - - - 
Narcissus jonquilla = - - - - - » 2% 


Alyssum saxatile - - » 29 
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1851 1850 
Ficaria ranunculoides - - - - - March 30 
Narcissus bicolor - - - - 
Pulmonaria officinalis - - - - - April 1 di: 6 
Viola pulmonense - - - 
Doronicum pardalianches - à 
Dalibarda geiodes - - - - - » S March 30 
Primula ciliata, purpurata - 
Luzula Forsteri - - - - - » + 
»  pilosa - 4 ” 5 
Anemone coronaria - - - - - »  .8 
Primula marginata  - - - + 
Sesleria cærulea - - - - 
Scilla italica - - - - - 
Euphorbia Epithimoides  - - - - - 
Hesperis arabidifolia - - - - - 
Alopecurus nigricans - March 24 
Saxifraga adscendens - - - 
Corydalis capnoides - - - - 
Saxifraga Sternbergii - - - - - 1 
Anemone apennina - - - - - NN + 29 
Carex montana - - - - -: 20 


Mr. M‘Nab added the following list of plants observed in flower in 
the open border at Comely Bank, on the 9th of March, 1851, the spe- 
cies being different from those mentioned in the foregoing list :— 


Dentaria pentaphylla — Anemoue ranunculoides 
' Corydalis bracteata Epigæa repens 

Iris reticulata Helleborus orientalis 

Bulbocodium vernum Atropa Mandragora 


Cochlearia acaulis 


In connexion with the above observations on the flowering of 
plants, Mr. M‘Nab presented a record of thermometrical observations 
made in the Botanic Garden during the same period. 

The following new members were elected :—Ordinary Fellows: J. 
Nickle Fanning, Esq., Seaside House, Seafield, Leith; Robert Wi- 
thers, Esq., 8, Elm Place, Bath. Associate: Mr. James Stratton, 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
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Microscopical Society of London. 


Anniversary Meeting, February 12, 1851. Dr. Arthur Farre in the 
chair. | 

The Assistant Secretary read the following Report of the Council :— 

“ According to annual custom, the Council have to make the fol- 
lowing Report on the state and progress of the Society during the 
past year. The number of Members at the last Anniversary was, Or- 
dinary Members, 141; Associates and Honorary, 5; giving a total of 
146. Since that time there have been elected 20, making a total of 166. 
This number must, however, be reduced by 3,—2 deceased and 1 re- 
signed, making a final total of 163; being an increase of 17 upon the 
number at the last Anniversary. The rooms have been opened on Wed- 
_ nesdays during the session, under the usual regulations. The Cabinet 
of Objects and the Library have been increased by various donations. 
There are also in the possession of the Society various Drawings and 
Diagrams, relating chiefly to papers read at the meetings of the So- 
ciety ; together with copies of the several parts of the ‘ Transactions.’ 
The Council have also to state, that the arrangements made for facili- 
tating the mutual exchange of Objects among the Members, have 
been found extremely beneficial, not only to those making such ex- 
changes, but also to the Society itself. They have also to express 
their regret, that the privilege enjoyed by the Members of making use 
of the Society’s Instruments, &c., on the Wednesday, has not been so 
fully appreciated by them during the past year as the Council could 
have desired.” 

The Assistant Secretary read the following Report of the Auditors :— 

“We have examined the Treasurer’s Account for the past year with 
the vouchers, and find the balance in hand to be £85 6s. 10d., the 
whole of which is at the bankers’.” 

The President then addressed the meeting, giving a retrospect of 
the past year, which included those abstracts of papers which have 
already appeared in the ‘ Phytologist,’ and congratulating the Society 
on its present state and future prospects. 

The ballot was then taken for the election of Officers for the ensu- 
ing year, when Dr. Arthur Farre was elected President; N. B. Ward, 
Esq., Treasurer; John Quekett, Esq., Secretary ; Mr. John Williams, 


Assistant Secretary; and Messrs. Gosse, Handford, Lankester, and 
Woodward, new Members of Council. 
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March 19, 1851. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair. 

A paper by George Shadbolt, Esq., entitled ‘ Observations upon 
Oblique Dlumination, with a description of the author’ s Sphero- 
annular Condenser,’ was read. 

After some preliminary re «ks, Mr. Shadbolt isaned that the sub- 
ject of oblique illumination mi ght be considered as comprehended 
under two distinct heads, viz., illumination by oblique light on one 
side only, and illumination by opposing rays, so as to obviate any 
shadow. The former mode has been long employed by microscopists, 
but the latter has been suggested and carried out only recently, by 
Mr. Wenham, in his parabolic condenser. The author considered 
that by far the most advantageous mode of applying the first of these 
methods, was by means of the cleverly-constructed prism of M. 
Nachet, the effects of which are far superior to the old method of 
turning the mirror on one side, and the instrument also possesses 
some other obvious advantages. In this method of observing objects 
the minute ridges are rendered clearly visible by means of their sha- 
dows. But in order to view certain objects in the most advantageous 
manner, it is desirable to get rid of the shadow entirely, and this, as 
well as a far more brilliant illumination, is effected by the parabolic 
condenser constructed by Mr. Wenham, which is fully described in a 
late part of the Society’s ‘ Transactions.’ There are, however, certain 

practical difficulties in constructing a paraboloid correctly, which ren- 
der it by no means an easy task, and the author was in consequence 
induced to devise his annular condenser, also described in a recent 
part of the ‘Transactions.’ Still, however, the action was not perfectly 
satisfactory ; and Mr. Shadbolt, after many trials, has succeeded in 
producing an arrangement of spherical curves, one centre only being 
excentric, which fully answers his expectations, and is easy of manu- 
facture ; this he names the sphero-annular condenser. It consists of 
a portion cut off from a sphere of glass, the lower part being flat and 
parallel to the object, and the upper surface concave. Its action is as 
follows:—The light is reflected from the surface of the plane mirror 
in parallel rays, which, falling perpendicularly on the base of the con- 
denser, suffer no refraction, but pass on to the convex surface of the 
sides, where, as the angle of incidence is in no case less than 45°, 
they are totally reflected, and thus brought to a focus in the best 
place for producing this kind of illumination. Diagrams explaining 
the principles of the construction of this instrument, and the mode of 
its action, were also exhibited and described. 
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A paper by H. Deane, Esq., ‘On a New Medium for Mounting 
fresh or moist Animal and Vegetable Structures,’ was also read. 

After enumerating various disadvantages found in mounting objects, 
both in the fluids hitherto employed and in Canada balsam, the author 
went on to describe a substance which, in his opinion, would entirely 
obviate the greater part, if not the whole, of these, and which also 
appears to possess all the qualities required in a medium for mounting 
objects in the modes referred to. It is composed of the following 
ingredients :—Gelatine, 1 oz.; water, 4 0z.; honey, 4 oz.; rectified 
spirits of wine, à 0z.; kreosote,6 drops. The gelatine is to be soaked 
in water until soft; the honey is to be raised to the boiling heat in 
another vessel, and added to the moist gelatine; the whole is then to 
be made boiling hot; when it has somewhat cooled, but is still per- 
fectly fluid, the kreosote and spirits of wine previously mixed together 
are to be added; the whole is to be filtered through fine flannel. 
When cold the composition is in the form of a very stiff jelly, which 
on being slightly warmed becomes perfectly fluid. He concluded 
with some practical directions for its use, and also by an enumeration 
of some of its advantages over former media for mounting objects. 

April 16, 1851. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, in the chair. 

Robert Semple Frere, Fsq., Bransby Blake Cooper, Esq., and Wm. 
R. Morris, Esq., were balloted for and duly elected members of the 
Society. 

Dr. Asa Gray, Professor of Natural History i in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was balloted for and duly elected an ho- 
norary member of the Society. 

A paper by W. Ladd, Esq., ‘ On an Improved Adjustment for a 
Microscope,’ was read. 

After pointing out the disadvantages of the ordinary rack and pinion 
movement, Mr. Ladd described the improvement he had made, which 
consists of the substitution of a steel chain, known as a “ fusee chain,” 
for the rack, and a steel pin or axis for the pinion. The ends of the 
chain are attached to the top and bottom of the sliding bar which 
supports the body of the microscope, passing two or three times round 
the steel pin or axis, which is furnished with a milled head. The mo- 
tion thus produced is exceedingly smooth and even, and is not liable 
to the disarrangement on account of wear, which forms the greatest 
objection to the rack and pinion. A microscope fitted up with this 
movement was afterwards exhibited to the meeting. 

A paper by Messrs. Hassall and Coppin, being a description of 
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three species of marine Zoophytes, was also read. These are three 
new species of corallines of the genera Coppinia (Hassall, ‘ Zoologist,’ 
No. 69, p. 2223), Sertularia, and Campanularia. They are respec- 
tively named Coppinia mirabilis, Sertularia gracilis, and Campanularia 
serpens, and are found on the English and Irish coasts. Detailed 
descriptions were given, and drawings exhibited in illustration of the 
same. 

A third paper, being a translation of a letter from M. Nobert, giving 
a description of a glass plate, having on it twelve systems of parallel 
lines, was read. These systems of lines were distinguished by the 
letters A, B, and C, to M, the latter being the finest; and the dis- 
tances in each set were expressed with the most scrupulous exact- 
ness in Paris lines, as being, in system A, 0.”'000375 to system M, 
which was the finest, 0.”"0001281. The other systems were of inter- 
mediate degrees of fineness. By using this plate if a particular man- 
ner, fully described in the paper, the systems of lines from A to G 
present an aerial spectrum of the prismatic colours, A being deep red 
and G a deep violet; and as no colour appears in the remaining sys- 
tems (from H to M), the author considers that the distance of the lines 
in these systems is nearer than the length of the smallest (the violet) 
undulations of light. Upon turning the plate, and arranging it in:a 
rather different manner, coloured representations of the whole of the 
twelve systems are produced, not, as in the former instance, in the air, 
but in the glass; and upon comparing these with the aerial spectrum, 
it is found that the colour of the system F, being deep red, agrees with 
that of A in the aerial spectrum G, with B, and in like manner the fol- 
lowing svstems, H, I, K, L, M, with those of the former, C, D, E, F, 
G ; and by uniting the numerical values for the distances of the lines 
harmonizing in their colours, the main result is, that the length of the 
undulations in the glass is in proportion to that of those in the air, as 
1 to 1.53, furnishing a direct confirmation of the truth of the undu- 
latory theory. The correctness of these results was also stated to 
depend on the absolute accuracy of the distances of the lines, .as an 
error of only +-#woth of a Paris line was found to produce stripes of 
other colours, and if the distance of the lines in system M (that which 
produces the violet rays in the glass spectrum) is diminished by only 
th of that amount, the colour will entirely disappear.—J. W. 
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Dublin Natural History Society. 


Friday, March 10, 1851. Dr. Croker, M.R.I.A., in the.chair. 


Mr. Andrews stated that he had received apologies from two mem- 
bers who were to have prepared papers on that evening, expressive of 
regret that they were obliged to defer their intentions to another night. 
However, he hoped that the evening would not be barren of proceed- 
ings, as his friend Mr. Callwell had kindly consented to give his views 
of the treatment and cultivation of one of the most beautiful and most 
rare of our native ferns—Trichomanes, or, as it is termed and known 
at Killarney, the hare’s-foot fern. | 

Mr. Callwell observed that the statements he was about to make 
were upon the experiments and the successful results of his several 
“modes of treatment of the cultivation of that beautiful fern. In the 
year 1842 Mr. Andrews had given him a plant having two fronds, one 
about six inches in length, the other partially developed. These he 
placed under a bell-shaped glass shade, which was about fifteen 
inches in diameter and eighteen inches in height. The fern was 
planted in pure maiden earth, or virgin mould, a good drainage being 
formed by placing inverted flower-pots in the receiver. Through this 
mould he interspersed portions of charcoal. The temperature and 
moisture were carefully regulated, although but little watering was 
given to the plant. Great care was taken to keep the growing fronds — 
from contact with the glass, for so delicate and sensitive were the 
beautiful fronds when expanding, that should they rest against the 
glass they became blackened and unsightly. In the spring of 1845, 
so luxuriantly had the plant extended that he removed the mass to a 
larger case. At that time there were about twenty fronds, all fully 
developed, and presenting that beautiful green hue and delicacy of 
texture which are the remarkable characteristics of the plant. The 
new habitat was a case of a neat mahogany frame, glazed on all sides 
and having a deep tray of zinc. Its measurements were three feet 
nine inches long, two feet six inches broad, and three feet three inches 
high, having a depth of tray or receiver ten inches. Height in the 
case he considered of much imporiance for the proper encouragement 
of growth. The zinc tray was placed on a strong floor; the mass of 
plants were laid in soil similarly described, with the charcoal through- 
out, having previously put as before the inverted flower-pots, and the 
addition of cocoa-nut husks, so as in every way to facilitate perfect 
drainage. It was‘of great importance to the healthy growth of the 
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plants to prevent any lodgment of moisture in the mould, or any ten- 
dency to the mould souring from undue excess or retention of mois- 
ture. To avoid this he had placed around the case a rim of zinc, and 
_ by judiciously placing skeins of worsted the drainage was directed to 
a proper course, and the water easily carried off by means of a stop- 
cock, which could be turned when necessary. Other most important 
measures were to regulate light and temperature. The case was 
placed in a lobby where it received only a subdued light, with but 
partial rays of the sun through the medium of green glass, and where 
the temperature was generally even throughout the year, for the plants 
would not bear any degree of heat; thus moisture, an equable tempe- 
rature, and a modulated light were the essentials for effective growth. 
1t would appear where Mr. Andrews had made the discovery of such 
splendid plants in Kerry, that a shaded moist temperature was the 
delight of this fern. The fronds in Mr. Callwell’s case were not so 
large or fine as the specimens found by Mr. Andrews, but his was a 
new station in Iveragh, and those he cultivated were from Killarney. 
He should have mentioned that in forming the compost for the plants, | 
he had raised a kind of mound towards the centre of the case, that the 
plants might be better seen, and now the entire case was filled and 
covered with the fronds. In the winter of 1849 he suspended from 
the roof of the case a block of wood, and to this he attached a plant, 
which had now crept over the wood with its rhizomata, and was 
spreading its roots in all directions. Mr. Callwell said that he would 
feel happy in showing his case to any of the members, or giving them 
any further information of his system, and Mr. Andrews would now 
give them an idea of the great beauty and peculiarity of the fern, by 
submitting the specimens he had brought with him. 

The Chairman said that he would be glad to hear any remarks upon 
the subject. He considered those ferns to be of extreme interest, 
being, as he believed, in the British Islands only now known to exist in 
the south-west of Ireland, although it was said to be originally found 
in Yorkshire. He was much pleased with their appearance in a case 
in which he had them growing. 

Mr. Andrews then exhibited beautiful specimens of those ferns from 
Iveragh and Killarney, in Kerry ; also specimens, both of Trichomanes 
and Hymenophyllum, from the Isle of France, the East and West 
Indies, Hong-Kong, and South America. He observed that the 
remarks of Mr. Callwell could not but be of interest to those who 
- delighted in their gardens and jn the cultivation of plants, and those 
described by Mr. Callwell would repay the care bestowed upon them. 
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Mr. Callwell’s treatment had been most successful ; indeed it might 
_ be said that no one had so extensively cultivated this beautifnl plant. 
An equable temperature, moisture, and a kind of diurnal twilight were 
the features best suited to the health and vigorous luxuriance of the 
plants. They would bear extremes of cold, provided the temperature 
was even or not subject to transition. . Mr. Callwell had, however, 
tried a most successful plan of growth in the addition of charcoal. 
The use of peat charcoal had been most advantageously applied to 
the culture of plants in several gardens in England, particularly in 
those fine gardens of Bicton, in Devonshire, where, with New Holland 
plants, the success of peat charcoal was astonishing. Charcoal, loam, 
heath-mould, with river sand and good drainage, will succeed with 
most plants. The first notice of this beautiful fern in Britain was at 
Belbank, in Yorkshire, a barren specimen only being found. It was 
quoted in Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica’ as Trichomanes pyxidiferum of 
Plumier. Dr. Mackay, however, finding plants at Killarney in fructi- 
fication, decided its distinction from the plant of Plumier, and it was 
figured in ‘ English Botany’ by Sir J. E. Smith as Hymenophyllum > 
alatum, from its winged stem. Subsequently it was named Tricho- 
manes brevisetum, which name it retained until the discovery, in 1842, 
in Iveragh, Kerry. The peculiar character of growth and fructifica- 
tion at once led to its identity with Trichomanes radicans of Swartz, 
and the comparison with specimens from the Mauritius, from the West 
Indies, and from South America, established its affinity with those 
tropical species, and, as Sir Wm. Hooker observed, spoke volumes in 
favour of the climate of the south-west of Ireland. Mr. Andrews said 
that the treatment adopted by Mr. Callwell, by regulating the tempe- 
rature, would be applicable to the culture of the exotic species of these 
beautiful ferns. The West India Islands are remarkable for the va- 
riety and beauty of the family of the Hymenophylla, particularly those 
of volcanic origin. The Iveragh plants, in the alternate, numerous, 
pinnated, almost pellucid fronds, bear, as to growth, a near resem- 
blance to the Trichomares radicans and T. brachypus of Jamaica and 
St. Vincent’s, which beautiful plants in those islands, at the highest 
elevations, spread like a velvet carpet over the moist and massive 
trunks of aged trees. The Rev. Lansdowne Guilding describes the T. 
radicans of St. Vincent’s to have long creeping main stems or caudices. 
The true T. pyxidiferum of Jamaica grows abundantly in the island of 
St. Vincent’s, at an elevation of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
thus showing that this tribe in the tropics affects a much higher eleva- 
tion, where the temperature, being lower, is more conducive to their 
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healthy existence. T. pyxidiferum is distinguished by the broad 
revolute mouths of the involucres, the involucres being broadly winged 
and sunk in the pinnules ef the frond; the receptacles are of consi- 
derable length. The plant from Kerry is similar in form to the Tri- 
chomanes alatum of Jamaica, but from that it is separated by the more 
membranous structure of the frond of T. alatum, and in the forked 
cilia existing at the termination of the pinnæ. Many of the Hymeno- 
phylla are extremely beautiful, and several bear a striking resemblance 
to our native plants, Wilsoni and Tunbridgense. Thus, H. axillare 
has orbicular involucra, situated as in H. Wilsoni, and H. polyanthus 
another example, its reticulated ovate involucra dividing similar to H. 
Wilsoni. H. dilatatum and semibivalve of New Zealand, crispatum 
from Nepaul, and the West Indian undulatum are all beautiful ex- 
amples. The fruit of H. crispatum bears, in the character of its 


orbicular involucre and the position of growth, much resemblance to 


H. Tunbridgense. This beautiful plant is found in the Peruvian 
Andes, near the limits of perpetual snow, embracing with its creeping 
rhizomata the trunks of trees. But the handsomest is Hymenophyl- 
lum elasticum from the Mauritius, which covers the moist and shaded 
trunks of trees. Its pinnules are. elastic, and its shining appearance 
contrasts with beautiful effect with the biack midribs. 

Mr. Andrews, in showing the specimens of this beautiful fern, said 
that his friend Dr. Alexander, R.N., a most zealous botanist, had seen 
H. elasticum in great abundance in a mountain cave at Kow-Loon, 
the side opposite Hong-Kong. He had also met with that rare fern, 
Anthropium Boryanum, in shaded places on the banks of the Sara- 
wak, Borneo, near Rajah Brook’s residence. Mr. Callwell had spoken 
of the manner he had grown the Trichomanes suspended ; the plants 
appeared to delight in that position of growth, and Mr. Andrews had 
successfully cultivated them in that manner, and the plants had pro- 
duced fructification in perfection. In this manner, creeping over a 
moistened surface, none would appear more beautiful than Tricho- 
manes membranaceum, or those beautiful plants T. reptans, apodum, 
and parvulum, which, like frondose Jungermanniæ, spread over the 
branches of trees. He would mention a very pretty Jungermannia, 
peculiar, as a parasite, to T. radicans, which he found on the Kerry 
plants—the Jungermannia minutissima. On receiving a specimen of 
T. radicans from the Mauritius, he found this Jungermannia on the 
frond identical with the Kerry parasite. Jungermannia Hutchinsea 
and Protonema cryptarum are also favorite companions of Tricho- 
manes. Mr. Andrews would mention a singular character of the fern ; 
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viz., that fronds which he had collected and planted in a case in 1842 
were still green and healthy. 

Mr. Callwell said he would bear evidence to the same 5 aie, that 
fronds which he had originally obtained were now in healthy condi- 
tion; and he would also state that the only fern that he found to grow 
with Trichomanes in the same case was Asplenium marinum. 

Mr. Whitla conceived that a very important feature in the cultiva- 
tion of such plants was a still atmosphere, and he did not place much 
reliance upon geological formation in the cultivation of any plant. 
He thought, however, that in the cultivation of Asplenium marinum 
saline ingredients were necessary to its growth ; but with regard to 
soil or rock, he thought that plants properly treated, without reference 
to geological character of soil, would thrive equally well. He had 
collected in Clare, Orobanche rubra growing abundantly in limestone. 
This had been stated to be a plant peculiar to basalt, and only found 
in such districts. It was a parasite attached to Thymus Serpyllum, 
which was a plant of general distribution. 

The Chairman then directed the ballot, and Dr. TR. Mitchell and 
Francis Brady, Esq., were declared duly elected members. Others 


having been proposed for ballot on the next evening, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


Tyneside Naturalists’ Field-Club. 


March 21, 1851. The President, Dennis Embleton, M.D., in the 
chair. 

Ralph Carr, Esq., of Dunston Hill, read the continuation of his 
paper ‘ On Composite Names of Places of Anglo-Saxon Derivation.’ 

Mr. Storey read an abstract of his paper ‘ On the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns found within five miles of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.’ 

Mr. Albany Hancock presented a short paper, intituled a ‘ Notice 
of the Occurrence of Diphyllidia lineata on the Durham Coast.’ 

A collection of Alge and corallines was sent for inspection by Miss 
Errington. 

Dr. Embleton and Mr. D. Oliver, jun., exhibited numerous well- 
dried specimens of ferns and other plants. 

On the following day the Anniversary meeting was held in one of 
the rooms of the Government School of Design, when the President, 
_ Dr. Embleton, delivered an able and highly interesting address; after 
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which, Mr. Carr read the concluding portion of his paper on the 
composite names of places. 

The following gentlemen were elected Office-bearers for the ensu- 
ing year: — President: Robert Ingham, Esq., Westoe. Vice-Presi- 
dents: Dennis Embleton, M.D., Rev. J. F. Bigge, and Mr. William 
Kell. Treasurer: Mr. Thomas Burnet. Secretary: Mr. John Storey. 
Committee: Rev. G. Cooper Abbes, Mr. Albany Hancock, Mr. John 
_ Hancock, Mr. Joshua Alder, Mr. J.T. Bold, Mr. George Tate, F.G.S., 
_ Mr. John Thompson, Mr. R. Y. Green, Mr. D. Oliver, jun., Mr. 
Robert Currie, Mr. Edward Mather, and Mr. Thomas Jefferson. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Club :— 
George Robinson, M.D., Capt. Moody, R. E., Mr. J. B. Falconar, 
jun., Mr. E. B. Richardson, Mr. G. A. Hutton, and Mr. F. J. Peck, 
Newcastle; Mr. James Forster, Gateshead; Mr. Stephens, North 
_ Shields; Rev. Cuthbert J. Carr, Witton Gilbert; and Rev. Joseph 
Depledge, Chester-le-Street. 

The days and places of meeting were fixed as under :— 

_Byvwell and Riding Mill,—Friday, May 30. 

Durham and Finchale,—Friday, June 20. 

Allenheads,—July. 

Staward Peel,— Wednesday, August 20. 

Roker and Whitburn,—Friday, September 12. 

Corbridge and Stagshaw,—Friday, October 3.—J. S. 


— 


Orchis hircina in Kent. By GEORGE B. WOLLASTON, Esq. 


I HAVE now in my possession a very fine flowering plant of Orchis 
hircina, brought to me on Good Friday of the present year by an 
intimate friend, from a locality which I showed him last year, and 
where we found five small plants of the same. The locality is in the 
neighbourhood of the old station mentioned in Sowerby’s ‘ British 
Botany.’ 

G. B. WoLLaston. 

Eltham, April, 1851. 
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Notice of ‘ The British Flora: comprising the Phenogamous or 
Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections, and numerous Figures illustrative of the 
Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the 
Ferns. By Sir WiLLiAM Jackson Hooker, K.H., LL.D., F.R.A. 
and L.S., Vice-President of the Linnean Society and Director of 
the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew; and GEORGE A. WALKER- 
Arnott, LL.D., F.L.S. and R.S.E., and Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow. London: Longman and Co. i850.’ 


In his ‘ Observations on Natural Systems of Botany,’ Dr. Drum- 
mond, in somewhat dolorous terms, comments upon the supposed 
decline of a popular taste’ for botany in this country. This decline 
he attributes to what he is pleased to consider the ill-advised efforts 
of Dr. Lindley and others, to place the study of that science upon 
a more sound and more philosophical footing than had previously 
obtained. Such lachrymose ‘ Observations’ as those of the worthy 
Doctor, could only have emanated from one who is utterly ignorant 
of, or wholly inattentive to, the spirit of the principles inculcated 
by Linnæus himself. No one who has studied the botanical works 
of the great Swede with the attention they deserve, and with a mind © 
free from prejudice, can have failed to perceive that the spirit which 
throughout animates his writings is essentially one of progress; and 
had their author lived to witness the full development of his earlier 
labours, he would have been the first to condemn a slavish adherence 
to the mere letter of a system, originally intended but to subserve 
a merely temporary purpose. 

Dr. Drummond, moreover, lays great stress upon the circumstance 
that Sir J. E. Smith, Mr. Roscoe, and other botanists who were emi- 
nent in their day, attained eminence chiefly through their devotion to 
the Linnean artificial system of clssification. On the other hand, if 
we remember aright, he censures Dr. Lindley for having abandoned - 
the use of that system, upon finding from experience that, per se, 
it leads to little beyond a knowledge of names. In this Dr. Drum- 
mond apparently forgets, or at all events he overlooks, the fact, that 
Dr. Lindley has done little more than follow the example of Sir J. E. 
Smith, Robert Brown, and other British botanists, who may fairly be 
ranked among the facile principes of the science. These eminent — 
men, through steadily keeping in view the end and aim propounded 
by Linnæus, as the only object worthy of pursuit to every true lover 
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of the science, and acting up to the spirit of their master’s principles, 
as opportunities for so doing were afforded by the increasing intelli- 
gence of the age, laid the foundation for the high position among the 
natural sciences, now held by botany in this country. 

Sir J. E. Smith, for example, after he had widely extended the circle 
of cultivators of this pleasing pursu . y the precise and elegant style 
of his ‘ Introduction, wherein the Linnæan artificial system is lucidly 
explained, in his ‘Grammar of Botany,’ a subsequent work of equal 
merit and utility, proceeded to unfold the principles of that more pre- 
cise mode of investigating the intimate structure of plants, upon which 
is founded a plan of classification, whereby the “ strong connexions, 
nice dependencies” of the various members of the Vegetable King- 
dom are sought to be exhibited by those who look beyond the shadow 
and endeavour to grasp the substance of the object of their pursuit. 

The high position occupied by Robert Brown as a botanist is too 
_ well known to require any eulogy from us; we may, however, be 
allowed to express regret that he has favoured the world with so few 
examples of his transcendant abilities and superior attainments in a 
science hé is so well fitted to elucidate and explain. | 

Of Dr. Lindley, we need say no more than that we believe him to 
have been the first public teacher of botanypwho boldly ventured to 
break through the trammels of custom, by adopting in his lectures at 
University College, that mode of study whieh has already done so 
much towards removing from our favourite pursuit the opprobium of 
being “merely a science of words without ideas,—a useless repertory 
of names without meaning. Dr. Lindley’s ‘ Synopsis of the British 
Flora,’ originally intended chiefly for the use of his own classes, toge- 
ther with his other works, prepared the way for that more general 
recognition of the superior value of the natural method over an artifi- 
cial system, which Dr. Drummond so deeply deplores. | 

“ Nomina si nescis, perit et cognitio rerum,” is a Linnæan axiom 
the truth of which no one will dispute. But names alone are not— 
cannot be—the sole end and aim of philosophic research. The dis- 
covery of the name of an unknown plant is one object proposed by 
the natural as well as by the artificial method of investigation; and 
to this, as one important branch of the science, we have never 
objected: on the contrary, we have ever contended, that to acquire no 
further knowledge of botany than the ability to determine the names 
of the various plants met with in our daily walks, is to acquire as it 
were another sense. But the knowledge of intimate structure and of 
mutual relationship which attend the use of the natural method, amply 
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compensate for any temporary delay or disappointment, any addi- 
tional trouble, in the acquisition even of the mere name of the plant 
under investigation; while the comparative facility with which this 
object is accomplished by the use of an artificial arrangement, will 
ever lead too many to stop short at the very point where their labours 
ought to commence, even in accordance with one of the advantages 
claimed by the exclusive advocates of such artificial schemes, namely, 
that the name being known, there is no difficulty in further ascertain- 
ing all that has been recorded in reference to the plant in question. 

Now, if we understand Dr. Drummond aright, it is the decline in 
popuiarity of this mere name-knowledge that he so feelingly deplores. 
He would appear to be a rigid conservative in scientific matters; one 
of those who, unmindful that “ old things are passed away,” in con- 
sequence of the increased means and appliances now placed at the 
command of the student, would have all scientific research confined 
to the narrow limits which bounded inquiry at the period when the — 
newly promulgated Linnæan artificial system charmed by its simpli- 
city, as compared with the modes of investigation previously in use, 
and, from its ready applicability, seemed to render further improvement 
undesirable, if not impossible. But the onward progress of science 
is no more to be arrested by puling regrets than by arbitrary attempts 
at suppression. In the darkest ages of her history there have ever 
been far-seeing eyes capable of beholding the dright futurity lying 
beyond the enveloping gloom, as there have always been bold tongues 
which, amidst the oppression of scientific despotism, could with Ga- . 
lileo fearlessly affirm—‘ And yet it moves !” 

But is there really any foundation for the apvrehension that a 
popular taste for botany in this country is declining? We unhesi- 
tatingly answer—No! A taste for that mere name-knowledge which 
long passed for botany is without doubt rapidly on the decline, but it 
is only to give place to a desire for knowledge of a higher and more 
satisfactory, because of a more precise and a more comprehensive 
character. As one proof of the soundness of this position, we would 
adduce the demand for a new edition of the work whose title stands 
at the head of the present notice. It may however be objected to 
such evidence, that this new edition is called for only after an interval 
of eight years from the appearance of the previous one arranged upon 
the same plan, while within the preceding ten years, during which the 
Linnean system was followed in the arrangement, four editions of the 
same work were published. We would beg to remind any one so 
objecting, that during the interval of eight years, two editions of 
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Babington’s ‘ Manual,’ a work also arranged according to the natural 
system, have appeared to contest the field with the modified ‘ British 
Flora; a circumstance in itself we deem a proof of the correctness of 
our position. For, with the exception of Lindley’s ‘Synopsis’ and 
Macreight’s ‘ Manual,’ both arranged upon the natural method, we are 
‘not aware of any standard work on the general flora of Great Britain 
having appeared to dispute the possession of the botanical arena with 
the ‘ British Flora,’. and neither of these can be said to have attained 
any decided advantage on the score of popularity. We may also 
mention the two editions of Dr. Lindley’s great work, ‘ The Vegetable 
Kingdom ;’ a second and enlarged edition of his valuable ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Botany ;’ one if not two of the same authors ‘ Elements ;’ 
besides two distinct Manuals founded upon the excellent ‘ Cours 
Elémentaire’ of Jussieu; as so many additional proofs that a popular 
taste for botany has in no wise diminished of late years: and more- 
over, in further proof of this may be cited the several botanical pe- 
riodicals, besides the flourishing condition of the two metropolitan 
Botanical Societies and the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 

= Dr. Drummond’s lamentations, in short, serve but to confirm Sir 
W. Hooker’s remark, that it has too long been the practice for those 
who have devoted an exclusive attention to either the artificial or the 
natural method, to decry that with which they are unacquainted, or 
at least the advantages of which they have not had the good fortune 
to experience: as well as the wisdom of the observation previously 
made by Mirbel, that “ Ceux qui proscrivent Pusage des méthodes 
artificielles n’en ont point saisi le véritable esprii: ceux qui ne s’at- 
_tachent qu’à ces classifications arbitraires, ignorent la beauté et la dig- 
nité de la science.” ‘Both classes are in the wrong; but those more 
especially err who, at the {present day, would bar the progress of 
science by confining their researches to the narrow boundaries which 
necessarily circumscribed her infancy. 

Gladly therefore do we extend the right hand of fellowship to our 
ancient friend, the ‘ British Flora,’ on the occasion of this his fifth re- 
appearance. Not as a stranger do we give him welcome, but rather 
as an old friend with another new face; for it must be confessed, that 
our respected acquaintance, with the characteristic versatility of a 
Briton, has been somewhat given to change in the matter of dress and 
personal appearance. We trust, however, that our friend has at 
length quietly settled down into the douce, cannie body now before 
us, in whom a certain substantial weel-to-do air seems to inspire con- 
fidence, while at the same time it commands respect. 
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_ Nor are our favourable first impressions in any wise diminished on 
a closer acquaintance; they are on the contrary confirmed, and our 
confidence is increased, by the numerous and very manifest improve- 
ments on the preceding editions observable throughout the present. 
One of these consists in the adoption of a uniform nomenclature in 
the names of the orders, which, with but eight exceptions,* are now 
made to end in aceæ, in place of the heterogeneous assemblage of 
inees, idees, ieæs, eleæs, and so on, formerly followed in defiance of 
all the advantages of a uniformity in nomenclature, first pointed out, 
we believe, by Dr. Lindley, in the second edition of his ‘ Introduction 
to the Natural System of Botany,’ published in 1836; wherein the 
author proposes to distinguish orders by the termination acee, sub- 
orders by e@, alliances by ales, and certain combinations called groups 
by ose ; the names of all divisions of equal value being thus made to 
end in the same way. | 

Another very great improvement is the introduction of the Conspec- 
tus of Orders at the head of each sub-class, whereby the necessity of 
turning over half the volume before one can hit upon the order sought 
for is entirely obviated, to the saving of much valuable time, and the 
prevention of many sore trials of patience consequent upon disap- 
pointment. And equally useful is the Synopsis of Genera given at 
the head of each order. None but those who have had experience of 
the additional trouble arising from their omission, can duly appreciate 
the utility of such aids to research, artificial though they be. 

Indeed, every page of this new edition of the ‘ British Flora’ bears 
ample evidence of the care and attention bestowed upon it. The 
diagnoses and descriptions of the genera and species appear to have 
been carefully revised throughout; and the editors have obviously 
exerted themselves to render the volume a faithful chronicle of the 
present advanced state of botanical knowledge, so far, at least, as Bri- 
tish plants are concerned. The ‘ British Flora,’ in consequence, is 
no longer a mere rifacciamento of former editions, as was the case 
with its immediate predecessor, but, thanks to editorial vigilance, it 
must rather, in many important particulars, be looked upon as a new 
work, as we shall now proceed to show by a few examples. 

In the fifth edition of the Flora, the number of species of Ranuncu- 
lus is given at sixteen; the second edition of Babington’s Manual 
contains nineteen ; and the present edition of the Flora twenty. This 
increase is due to the attention bestowed upon the plants included in 


* These exceptions are the orders Composite, Conifer, Crucifere, Cupulifere, 
Gramineæ, Labiatæ, Leguminose, and Umbellifere. : 
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the first section of the genus, since the publication of the fifth edition 
of the Flora. These are characterized by their transversely wrinkled 
achenes, their white petals, and their naked nectary ; and two species 
only—the R. aquatilis and hederaceus of Linrnæus—formed the whole 
of the section in the former edition of the Flora. Mr. Babington 
raised the number to five, by the addition of R. circinatus, Sibth., R. 
fluitans, Lam., and R. Lenormandi, Schultz. In the Flora we have 
the R. tripartitus of DeCandolle introduced as a new species, thus 
increasing the number in this section to six ; the editors however state 
that they keep R. circinatus, aquatilis and tripartitus distinct, out of 
deference to the opinion of Mr. Borrer, being themselves “ not con- 
vinced that the differences hitherto observed are of more importance 
than to denote perhaps permanent varieties ;” DeCandolle himself 
being doubtful as to the claims of R. fluitans to rank 2s a species. 
Indeed, all the Ranunculi that grow in water are necessarily so much 
affected by the varying conditions of that medium, that we must con- 
fess our suspicions that the whole of the four so-called species are 
merely transitory forms of one; and they certainly differ not more 
widely in character than that variety of R. aquatilis, called by DeCan- 
dolle R. pantothrix, which flourishes in running water, does from the 
more common form of the same plant that covers the entire surface 
of still pools with its reniform floating leaves and conspicuous white 
blossoms. The name of Lenormandi, conferred by Schultz upon that 
form of Ranunculus distinguished by Mr. Babington as R. hederaceus, 
8. grandifiorus, is in the Flora superseded, at Mr. Borrer’s suggestion, 
by that of R. cœnosus, Gussone : and with regard to these two plants, 
R. hederaceus and R. cœnosus, the editors seem inclined to go even 
farther, and to adopt the opinion of M. Seringe, who has closely 
studied the whole of the plants included in this section, and long 
since recorded his conviction that all are mere varieties; and we are 
by no means sure that he is not right. 

Phe controversy respecting certain forms of violet which was car- 
ried on in our pages a short time since, has led to the adoption, in 
the new edition of the ‘ British Flora, of Mr. Watson’s conclusions 
respecting Viola flavicornis and the allied forms. Thus, the V. syl- 
vatica of Fries (V. flavicornis, Forst. in E. B. S. t. 2736) now stands 
as the V. canina of Linneus; and V. flavicornis of Smith, the V. ca- 
nina of Babington, but not of either Gerard or Linnæus, is given as 
the V. pumila of Villars. Under this species the editors observe that — 
“the name canina having been given by Gerard to the last species, 
apparently as a translation of the common English name, and being 
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merely adopted by Linnzus from him, in preference to sylvestris given 
to it by Parkinson, cannot be applied to ihe present species, which 
was confounded with it by Linnæus, and was first noticed by Dille- 
nius.” The following remarks on V. pumila, from the pen of Mr. W. 
H. Pnrchas, are interesting and valuable as apparently affording a 
good mark of distinction between that species and V. canina :— 

“A series of buds are, towards the autumn, formed in the axils of 
the lowermost leaves of each flowering branch ; of these it sometimes 
happens that one or two only develope into new flower-bearing shoots 
in the succeeding spring, the remainder being then found below or 
above the base of the new flowering shoot, according to the position 
of the bud from which it has been produced. Later in the season the 
rest of the buds elongate into branches, producing fruit, but without 
expanding or even forming a corolla: this last is also at the same 
time exhibited by the older branches. The old flowering stem dies 
in the winter down to the point at which the buds just mentioned are 
formed, and thus it is always found above the point from which the 
new one springs; while in V. canina the reverse is the case, the dead 
flowering stems always appearing below the new ones.”—P. 48. 

When may we hope to see the much vexed question of the British 
fruticose brambles placed upon a sound footing? A tyro may well be 
excused for making this inquiry, when he finds those whom he re- 
gards as masters in botany so much at variance regarding the specific 
distinctness of these troublesome plants. We look back to the fifth 
edition of the ‘ British Flora,’ and there find ten forms characterized 
as species; we next turn to the second edition of Babington’s Manual, 
and to our consternation perceive no fewer than thirty-iwo so charac- 
terized; again, on referring to the sixth edition of the Flora, lo and 
behold! these are reduced to the moderate number of six /—with a 
foot-note indicative of a wish to reduce them still further to “ four 
types,” while the opinion is plainly expressed that they constitute but 
one variable species!! In the form of a “ Supplement,” however, is 
given Dr. Bell Salter’s Synopsis of the British Rubi, and there the 
fruticose brambles are again raised to the number of twenty-one !/! 
We think it evident, notwithstanding the insertion of this clever Sy- 
nopsis, that the editors are not inclined to retract the opinion recorded 
at p. 120 of the Flora, in the following words :—“ We are almost quite 
convinced—practically, not only because the characters taken from 
the young shoots, and disappearing when they are older and begin to 
blossom, are not permanent, but because none of the reputed species 
of the shrubby brambles are either anatomically or physiologically 
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distinct, all passing into each other without any fixed -assignable 
limit—and theoretically, from a consideration of what is requisite to 
constitute a difference between the other European species of Rubus, 
that all of the present section are mere varietics approaching on the 
one side to À. Jdeus, on the other to R. saxatilis, with both of which . 
many fertile and permanent hybrids may have been formed, and are 
still forming.” If this be the case, and we are not disposed to gain- 
say it, we see small chance of finding our way out of the already im- 
permeable thicket, with all the assistance to be derived from the | 
labours of “ Weiiie and Nees in Germany, and of Babington, Leigh- 
ton, Lees, and, above all, Dr. Thomas Bell Salter, in this country,” 
whose views the editors regret they are prevented by limited space 
from giving at length. 

The genus Hieracium is another bone of contention among bota- 
nists. In the fifth edition of the ‘ British Flora’ thirteen species were 
given; in the second of the Manual we have twenty-one ; and in the 
sixth of the Flora eighteen : not quite so great a discrepancy as in the 
brambles, but still sufficiently puzzling. The latest work on the 
genus, Fries’s ‘ Symbolæ ad Historiam Hieraceorum, is referred to, 
‘though the arrangement of that author is not adopted, since the edi- 
tors observe they “ cannot retain entire either his principal groups or 
subdivisions, not being able to satisfy [themselves] of the validity of 
the characters proposed.” Nor indeed can we wonder at this, for we 
see but little use in giving characters at all, if Fries himself is to be 
credited, since he observes that “ characteres nullo modo sunt specie- 
rum criteria, tantum ad species discernandas adminicula.” Nor is he 
far wrong in this remark, if applied to many of the so-called charac- 
ters given in other modern botanical works besides his own; and some 
idea may be formed of the value of those given by himself, when we 
mention that out of the tiirty-iwo species enumerated by Fries as 
natives of Britain (thus beating Babington by eleven), the editors of 
the Flora confess their inability to identify but few, in the absence of 
authentic specimens. _ ‘ 

We give an enumeration of the spectes of we as they stand 
in the Flora, for the purpose of comparison with the analysis of Fries’s 
Symbolæ in a previous number of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 


1. Plants producing scions.  Ligules .!abrous at the apex. Ache- 
nes minute, striated. Hairs of the pappus equal, very slender. 
1. H. Pilosella, Z.: 2. *aurantiacum, Z. 
VOL. Iv. 2A 
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2. Plants producing (in autumn) a tuft of spreading leaves about 
the root. Achenes large. Hairs of the pappus unequal. 

3. H. *villosum, Z. (not E. B. t. 2379): 4. alpinum, Z.: 5. ni- 
grescens, Willd. = pulmonarium, Sm. E. B. t. 2307: 4. pallidum, 
Biv. = Halleri, Hook. Fl. Lond. t. 215; Lawsoni, Bab.; villosum, 
£. B. t. 2379; Anglicum, Fr.; Sternbergii, Fræl.: 7. murorum, L.: 
8. sylvaticum, Sm. = vulgatum, Fr.; var. 8. = maculatum, Sm. E. B. 
t. 2121: 9. Gothicum, Fr. Symb. p. 121: 10. cerinthoides, L. = 
Lawsoni, Sm. (not Vill.) E. B. t. 2083; Lapeyrousii, Bab. E. B.S. 
t. 2915; Iricum, Fr. L. c. p. 60: 11. *amplexicaule, L.: 12. Do- 
vrense, Fr. L. c. 

3. Plants producing (before winter) leaf-buds at the base, which 
next year become leafy stems without radical leaves. Achenes 
of moderate size, truncated upwards. Hairs of the pappus 
unequal. 

13. H. prenanthoides, Vill. = denticulatum, Sm..E. B. t. 2122: 
14. strictum, Fr. L. c. p. 164 = denticulatum, Bab.? 15. boreale, 
Fr. = Sabaudum, E. B. t. 349; inuloides, Bab.? 16. rigidum, 
Hartm. (Fr. l.c. p. 178): 17. tridentatum, Fr. L. c. p. 171: 18. um- 
bellatum, Z. | 

We have space for but one more reference, and that is to the much- 
contested question of a group of ferns which, by some authors, are all 
included under the genus Aspidium, while by others they are divided 
into two genera—Polystichum and Nephrodium or Lastrea. In the 
present edition of the ‘ British Flora,’ the genus Aspidium is retained 
intact, as in the previous editions, being merely divided, as in them, 
into two sections, characterized by the form of the involucre. Under 
Aspidium spinulosum of Willdenow, four varieties are given, viz :— 
_ A. spinulosum, Willd. = A. dilatatum, Hook. Fl. Scot. ii. 154: 
—var. a, = spinulosum, Æ. B. t. 1460:—var. 8. = dilatatum, Willd. 
_E. B. t. 1461; dumetorum, Sm.; Polypodium dilatatum, Hoffm. ; 
Lastrea, Presl :—var. y. = dilatatum var. recurvum, Bree; Lastrea 
recurva, Newm.; L. Fenisecii, Bab.; Nephrodium Fenisæcii [sic], 
Lowe ? (in part) :—var. à. is an unnamed supposed monstrosity. 

This fern is said by the editors to be “ an extremely sportive plant, 
it must be confessed ; but an attentive observer of Nature will not find 
it difficult to trace the different states passing into each other, so that 
we cannot in our herbarium bring all our numerous specimens under 
the heads even of our own forms.” The following editorial foot-note 
contains further remarks on some of these protean forms :— 

“On the questio vexata of the differences, specific or otherwise, 
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between A. spinulosum and what are here considered varieties, we 
have little to add, although we have not failed to reconsider the sub- 
ject fully. Noone has studied the ferns with a candid and unbiassed 
mind, but must be satisfied that uniformity of opinion as regards the 
due limitation of their species is not to be looked for among botanists. 
In the present instance, we believe the conclusions to be drawn from 
a careful investigation of A. spinulosum and its allies would be as va- 
rious as the individuals who examine them. One state of the plant, 
however, we are here desirous to notice, from the great discussion it 
has occasioned in some of the periodical journals, namely, Aspidium 
dilatatum, var. recurvum, of Bree in ‘ Loud. Mag. Nat. Hist.,’ vol. iv. 
p. 163, cum. ic.: Lastrea recurva of Mr. Newman, in ‘ British Ferns,’ 
1844, p. 226. We find no specific character in the latter work; but 
this deficiency is compensated by Mr. Babington, who (‘ Man. of 
Brit. Botany,’ ed. 2, p. 411), under the name Lastrea Foenisecii, thus 
distinguishes it: ‘ Frond triangular bipinnate, pinnules pinnate or 
pinnatifid, segments serrate spinose-mucronate, indusium jagged at 
the edge, stipes clothed with long narrow laciniated concolorous 
scales ; and he further adds in the description—‘ frond elongate-tri- 
angular concave above, the lower pinne much the largest. A smaller 
plant than the two preceding.—Damp places. —Sufficiently corre- 
sponding with this, we have now before us the Cornish specimens 
from Mr. Bree and Irish ones from Mr. Wilson, besides a living plant 
cultivated in the Royal Gardens of Kew, under the name of ‘ Lastrea 
recurva’ Newm.: these, too, tolerably accord with the figure above 
quoted of Loudon, especially 1 in the scarcely spinulose teeth ; but they 
are more compact in the pinnules, and the rachis and frond beneath 
have rather copious very minute spherical glands. We cannot say 
much in favour of the figure of Lastrea recurva (under the name of 
‘ Bree’s Fern’) of Mr. Newman, p. 225, which has a very lax habit, 
with distant pinnules, and moreover (being stated to be ‘ one-fourth 
of the nat. size,” and, though folded, yet occupying the entire 8vo. 
page) must be a large plant,—nearly 4 feet high including the stipes. 
We have also a plant of Dr. Lippold’s ‘ Plant. Exsicc. of Madeira,’ 
marked ‘ Nephrodium Feenisecii «. Lowe Prodr.; and probably Mr. 
Babington adopted the name from Dr. Lippold’s specimens. These 
we are disposed to include under our var. y. of spinulosum. But we 
have now to consider the Nephrodium Feenisecii of Mr. Lowe him- 
self: ‘N. fronde triangulari vel ovata, 3—4 pinnatifida, utrinque gla- 
bra: laciniis (tertii 4-tique ordinis) oblongis, obtusis; ultimis incisis 
mucropato-serratis; omnium inferioribus exterioribus internis oppo- 
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sitis majoribus : soris numerosis distinctis: indusiis primo semiovatis 
v. reniformibus, demum orbiculatis, emarginatis : stipite breviusculo, 
basi sparsim sub-paleaceo, fusco, superne rachique pallidis’ Lowe 
Prim. Faun. et F1. Mad. &c. 1831, p. 7.—‘ Odor gratissimus, fænum 
novum redolens, constans.’ Two varieties are constituted, viz. a. ala- 
tum, and £. producium: but the latter ‘ status potius prioris (a.), e 
loco obscuriore, defectu luminis, &c. quam varietas videtur.’ And he 
adds—‘ Species Aspidio dilatato et spinuloso Auct, certe proxima; et 
cum illis forsan, in unam speciem (ut ab amiciss. J. Hookero) conso- 
ciatis olim conjungenda. Sed distingui posse, credo, figura frondis 
abbreviata, deltoidea ; stipite breviore, minus (sc. basi tantum) palea- 
ceo; pinnulis angustioribus ; odore.— We do not find that we possess 
specimens thus named direct from Mr. Lowe: but, besides Dr. Lip- 
pold’s specimens above-mentioned, we have both Mr. Lowe’s varieties, 
a. and @., from Madeira, so marked by our valued friend Dr. Lemann ; 
and there cannot be better authority for Mr. Lowe’s plant. These 
unfortunately tell another tale; for the a. is a very narrow-pinnuled 
form of A. spinulosum, having a long stipes with no scales, while the 
B. is a very common small form of A. spinulosum, and there is nothing 
in Mr. Lowe’s characters at variance with these specimens. Whether 
Mr. Lowe had also Dr. Lippold’s plant in view, it is impossible for us 
to say, but we think it is clearly that of Mr. Bree: that plant (Lip- 
pold’s) retains its hay-like fragrance in the herbarium. 

“We find it needful to make one remark more on a plant of this 
group, described (but without any specific character) under the name 
of Lastrea uliginosa, by Mr. Newman, in ‘ The Phytologist’ for Oct. 
1849, p.678. It has been stated to have been ‘ shown to six eminent 
botanists, who have paid especial attention to ferns.’ Their opinions 
stand recorded thus: 1. ‘ A form of Filix-mas.’ 2. ‘ Lastrea rigida.’ 
8. * Lastrea cristata.’ 4. ‘ Lastrea spinosa Newm. a strong variety. 
5. ‘ Lastrea dilatata, a rigid variety.’ 6. ‘ No way different from Las- - 
trea spinosa Newm. I mean it would hardly pass for a var.—The 
plant under the name of L. uliginosa, in cultivation in the Royal Gar- 
dens, corresponds with our A. spinulosum, a.”—-P. 570. 

From these and other examples which have been adduced, it will 
be evident that the editors are but little addicted to the modern sin 
of hair-splitting, which has certainly been carried rather too far. 
Whether they may not occasionally be fairly chargeable with a too 
close adherence to the opposite course of lumping, we must for the 
present leave our readers to judge, seeing that we have already ex- 
ceeded our legitimate limits. For ourselves, we may venture the 
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remark, that we entirely concur in the opinion expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation, namely, that there is less violence done to the laws 
of Nature by “ combining too much, than by subdivision, unless where 
there is an anatomical or physiological distinction.” Many a so- 
called species has in modern days been founded upon some trifling 
“ distinction without a diffe’ ce,” and apparently for no other earthly 
reason than a morbid wish . : the part of its founder to see his name 
tacked on to the fag-end of some barbarous cognomen, which, perhaps, 
so far as classical accuracy is concerned, is “neither fish, nor flesh, 
nor good red herring.” 

The editors, in giving their reasons for adopting the combination 
plan i in preference to the homeopathic — of infinitesimal divi- 
sion, observe that— 

“So many species have been, of late years, introduced from the 
Continent with seed-corn, or have escaped from our gardens, and so 
many of our former well-known species have been split into two or 
more, that it has been deemed proper to extend, in several instances, 
the characters of both the genera and species, introducing frequently 
a notice of the more minute parts which a practised botanist requires 
to examine, but which a student may omit, if his immediate object be 
to attain a knowledge of the name, until he has advanced in the study. 
Rarely, however, have the genera or species been made to depend on 
such minute characters, and therefore few alterations have been pro- 
_ posed on the limits of either one or other from what will be found in 
former editions: when such alteration has taken place in the former, 
it is solely from a desire of simplifying the generic characters. 

“ What is a genus, or what is a species, is a point upon which 
scarcely two botanists are agreed at the present day. With regard to 
the former, however much it may be necessary to subdivide in a sys- 
_ tem comprehending the known plants of the whole world, so as to 
retain only a limited number of species in each-Genus, the same does 
not apply to a local Flora; and it is there preferable to constitute 
sections or subgenera, particularly when the limiting charaeters are 
inconstant, difficult, or obscure. A species cannot be so treated: it 
is formed, by our Maker, as essentially distinct from all other species, 
as man is from the brute creation; it can neither for convenience be 
united with others, nor be split into several; but the difficulty i is to 
ascertain what is such a primitive or natural species ; and it is here 
so great a difference of opinion exists. Some pronounce a species to 
be distinct if it presents a different habit or appearance to the eye, 
particularly if this be constant, although often indefinable: others 
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consider it a species, although exhibiting no difference of aspect, pro- 
vided it can be defined, even although the differences are so minute 
that they can be detected only by the microscope; while a third party 
are of opinion that the validity of a species may be tested by cultiva- 
tion. The Authors are not inclined to believe that any one of these 
tests is sufficient. Of all the works of Creation, we have a specific 
account only of Man; but as the others appear to be formed on the 
same plan, there is a strong presumption in favour of those arguments 
which assimilate the species of plants to. what we know of the haman 
race. With regard to mankind, it is universally acknowledged that 
there now exists so great diversity betwecn an inhabitant of the torrid 
and an inhabitant of the frigid zone, and even of any one part of the 
globe and of another, that it can only be accounted for on the princi- 
ple that each succeeding generation has a tendency to recede more 
and more, in general appearance, from the original type; and if we 
apply this to the Vegetable Kingdom, we must at once allow that, 
although cultivation may sometimes in a single year or two satisfacto- 
rily show that two supposed species are the same, a thousand years’ 
cultivation caunot prove them distinct. The more we cultivate a 
plant, or the more it is limited in its wild state to a particular climate 
or place of growth, the more permanency is given to the peculiarities 
of what was originally derived from the same root, or even seed-vessel, 
of another apparently widely different form. Hence a rare moun- 
tainous plant may frequently be a mere alpine permanent state of 
some common lowland species, or a Swedish species the more north- 
ern race or state of a southern one; and it is from this cause that we 
see in our gardens so many called species (as in the genus Achillea), 
which cannot now be referred satisfactorily to any of the wild ones, 
although primarily derived from them. Knowing, then, this tendency 
of Nature to give permanency to a variety of forms obtained from one 
primitive species, there appears to be less violence done to her laws 
by combining too much, than by subdivision, unless where there is an 
anatomical or physiological distinction. Linnzus took nearly all his 
specific characters from conspicuous parts, especially from the stem 
and foliage, and they were therefore natural; but at the present day 
we are prone to select minute ones: of these some are of trifling value, — 
while others, sufficient to constitue subgenera, are connected with the 

habit of the plant, and should therefore not be neglected. Indeed the 
time may ere long arrive, when what are now called genera or sub- 
genera will alone be considered species, and another Linnæus be 
requisite to reduce the chaos into order. In the meanwhile, we have 
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endeavoured to steer a middle course: the species admitted in former 
editions are seldom reduced, unless where it was found that the cha- 
racters were insufficient or variable ; and as rarely has sanction been 
given to those which have been split off from other species, by the 
too-refined ingenuity of the German, Swiss, and modern Swedish bo- 
tanists. If in one or two cases this neomania has been yielded to, it 
has been more on account of the remonstrances of the Authors’ friends 
who had opportunities of examining the living plant, than from any 
conviction of either the necessity or utility of so doing.”—Jntroduc- 
tion, p. ix. 

We cannot, of course, close our lengthened notice without being 
allowed to indulge a little in the critical privilege of grumbling. We 
are old-fashioned enough to wish to see the wholesome principle of 
suum cuique tribuito in all literary and scientific matters carried out 
to its fullest extent. We are not satisfied with merely knowing what 
a man has written upon any subject; we wish also to know were his 
observations are to be met with. For exauiple, in the case of the 
violets—we are glad to see free use made of the valuable remarks by 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Purchas; but we should have been much better 
satisfied had the locus in quo been appended to such quotations 
—whether private communications, our own pages, or those of the 
‘ Botanical Gazette’ have been laid under contribution. And so of 
other cases. This may seem a small matter, but we contend that 
common courtesy, to say the least of it, demands such acknowledg- 
ment, especially when it is conceded in other instances. 

Again—why is the stereotyped question “:Root parasitic?” perpe- 
tuated in the case of Monotropa—or a doubt as to the parasitical 
nature of the root of Lathræa repeated, when in the former instance 
the non-parasitic nature of the root has been most satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, while Lathræa has been quite as clearly shown to be a 
parasite ? Mr. Babington in his Manual has candidly referred to the 
admirable paper by Mr. Rylands (Phytol. i. 341), wherein that gentle- 
man, by a course of patient microscopic investigation, has shown the 
true nature of the roots of Monotropa; and Mr. Bowman’s excellent 
memoir on Lathræa in the ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ has long been 
known as a perfect model of persevering and conclusive research. 
To the editors these two papers must be familiar; and we should 
have been much better pleased had they given their reasons for re- 
jecting the evidence afforded, instead of coolly dismissing the sub- 
ject, without even a passing observation conveying either pune or 
censure. 
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We are also somewliat surprised at seeing a repetition of the 
doubt as to the occurrence of Cucubalus baccifer in the Isle of Dogs, 
when the circumstances attending its detection in that locality in the 
year 1837 are well known to almost every London botanist, not a few 
of whom have actually beheld it flourishing there. Without prefer- 
ring any claim on the score of its being indigenous, we may record 
the late Professor Don’s opinion, that the Cucubalus occurs in this, 
its only known British locality, under circumstances precisely similar 
to those which accompany its growth on the Continent. 

As the “ starred plants” have already formed the subject of some 
remarks in our pages from the pens of Mr. Lees and the Rev. Mr. 
Bree (Phytol. iv. 56 and 129), we need only refer to those papers, this 
being another mangoes upon which “ different men” will ever entertain 
“ different opinions.” 

We have omitted to mention that the editors hens judiciously re- 
tained the “ Synoptical Table of the Classes, Orders, and Genera of 
British Plants, arranged according to the Liñnæan Method,” which 
will serve as a useful [Index to those who are still wedded to that plan 
of classification ; with regard to the arrangement followed in the body 
of the work, we must confess that we should have been better satisfied 
by the adoption of Dr. Lindley’s division of the exogens into diclinous, 
hypogynous, perigynous and epigynous sub-classes, in place of the 
Thalamiflore, Calycifloræ, Corolliflore and Monochlamydeæ retained 
in the Flora. In the natural system, the distinctions of classes are 
founded upon modifications of the organs of vegetation—such organs 
being essential to the life of the plant. In like manner, organs of 
equal importance in the performance of some other function should be 
selected whereon to found sub-classes; and none are so useful for the 
purpose as the organs of reproduction, on the agency of which de- 
pends the perpetuation of the species. Ali the functions of reproduc- | 
tion are exclusively performed by the stamens and pistils, the floral 
envelopes evidently bearing a very subordinate part in that office, 
from the fact of their very frequently being absent, without in the 
least affecting the fertility of the seeds, even in those plants which 
habitually produce them. In fact, no combination of calyx or corolla 
can be properly considered a flower, in the absence of stamens and 
pistils; while all the functions required for the perpetuation of the 
species can be and are performed by stamens and pistils even when 
the calyx and corolla are wholly absent. We may consequently ex- 
pect to find fewer exceptions to the characters of groups founded upon 
the essential organs of reproduction, than in those wherein the floral 
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envelopes form the basis of classification, whether we make use of the 
apetalous, monopetalous and polypetalous sub-classes of Jussieu, or 


the Thalamiflore, Calyciflore, Corolliflore and Monochlamydeæ of 


DeCandolle; and this is the fact, as will be evident on a considera- 
tion of even the plants comprised in the limited flora of Britain. 

In conclusion, with all its failings—/aulis we will not call them— 
we have no hesitation in recommending the sixth edition of the ‘ Bri- 
tish Flora’ to the notice of botanists, as a valuable aid to the know- 
ledge of our native plants. There has been an evident desire on the 


* part of its editors to render it worthy the increased intelligence of the 


age ; and in consideration of this we are but little disposed to criticise 
too severely any occasional short-coming. 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 41, 
| May, 1851. | 


This number contains but one botanical article, a full notice of 
which already appears in this journal, in the report of a meeting of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, and the entire paper will again ap- 
pear in the ‘ Transactions’ of the same Society: it is intituled— 


‘On a Supposed New Species of Rubus. By Fenton J. A. Hort, 
B.A.’ 


Notice of The Naturalist, No. 3, May, 1851. 


The only botanical note is restricted to three lines, and records the 
occurrence of “‘ a specimen quite white” of Linaria pilosa. Whether 
the writer means a specimen or a corolla does not appear. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 29, May, 1851. 


The original communication is intituled— 
‘Dr. N. J. Andersson’s Notes on the Rev. J. E. Leefe’s ‘ Salictum 


Britannicum.’ Communicated by Hewett C. Watson, Esq.’ 


The import of this paper is faithfully summed up by Mr. Watson in 
these words :—“ It will be observed that the general bearing of Dr. 
Andersson’s names and notes, is that of reducing the numerous forms 
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or varieties, distinguished by specific names in England, to a few 
typical species; and that he suggests also the likelihood of two or 
three additional species for our Flora.” 

Under the head ‘ Literature’ the following works are noticed :— : 

* Researches on the Sleep of Plants. By M. Hoffmann, Prof. of 
Botany in Giessen. Heinemann, Giessen, 1851. 8vo, pp. 29. 

‘Pocket Flora of Jena. By C. Bogenhard; with an Introduction 
by Prof. Schleiden. Leipsic, Engelmann, 1850. 12mo, 483 pages.’ 
. The following paragraphs, from the brief notice of the first little 
brochure, are interesting :— 

* The author runs through the different causes to which the phe- 
nomena known under the name of the sleep of plants can be attributed, 
in particular, conditions of moisture, electricity, light, expansion of 
gases within the substance of plants, heat, &c.; and through a series 
of interesting experiments, here described, he arrives at the conclu- 
sion that heat is the cause both of the awakening and the sleeping of 
plants, and that light only enters into those effects insofar as it con- 
tains heating rays. Plants, especially their leaves and flowers, unfold 
after the receipt of a certain sum of degrees of temperature, and are 
thus far, leaving out of view the chemical influence of light, indirectly 
dependent upon the sun, which is the sole source of the heat.” 

“ Permanent heat causes a condition of contraction; a very great 
depression of temperature passing over during the perfect expansion 
acts in like manner, yet with essential differences, so that the plant is 
not exhausted by it, but on the return of warmth exhibits a new and 
perfect expansion. The condition occurs in extreme frequency in 
wild vegetation, and at every considerable sudden change of weather. 
A sudden but transient increase of temperature acts in the same way. 
With regard to the internal conditions producing these movements, 
the author attempted to find an explanation by placing thin slices of 
the pulvinus of the leaves of Mimosa and Oxalis in water, between 
plates of glass, and examining the relative positions of the elementaiv 
organs under the microscope, next quickly heating the fluid between 
the glass plates over a spirit-lamp, and then comparing anew the re- 
lative position of the parts under the microscope. He believes that 
he observed a contraction, by heat, of the exposed and somewhat un- 
rolled spirals, which might well cause an alteration in the length of 
the parts.” 

The ‘ Pocket Flora of Jena’ is spoken of with commendation. 

A list of the contents of the following journals is given :—‘ Annals 
of Natural History,’ Hooker's ‘ Journal of Botany,’ ‘ The Phytologist,’ 
Schlechtendal's Linnea.’ 
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‘Proceedings of Societies :— Botanical Society of Edinburgh and 
Tyneside Naturalists’ Field-Club. 

Under the head ‘ Miscellanea’ are given Records of Localities, by 
Mr. John Ball; an Extract from the ‘ Linnza’ touching M. Milde’s 
observations on the germination of Equiseta; and another from the 
Bonn Transactions on certain malformations occurring in a cultivated 
specimen of Primula sinensis. The following paragraphs are inte- 
resting :— 

Germination of Spores of Equiseta.—M. Milde “found that the most 
successful method of sowing them was to scatter them on the surface 
of water, taking care that they were not submerged ; when they have 
sprouted they sink to the bottom, where earth must be placed to re- 
ceive them. They must be sown while fresh from the capsules. The 
growth of the proembryo takes place very slowly, for spores sown in 
the middle of March only produced a mass of about six or seven cells 
in a fortnight, and the full size was not attained in less than two 
months ; about the middle of May the antheridia, resembling those of 
the ferns, as described by M. Thuret in the ‘ Annales des Sciences,’ 
_ were observed. At the end of four months the proembryo had not 
increased or altered, and the so-called ‘ ovule’ of Suminski was sought 
in vain; but after the middle of July ten of the proembryos underwent 
a change; one of the sides of the proembryo acquired an inflated, 
thick, oblong form, attenuated at the apex, sometimes two-lobed ; this 
organ equalled the whole proembryo in magnitude; nothing remark- 
able appeared in its internal structure, but the bud of the stem of the 
Equisetum seemed to be about to be formed in it. If this be the case, 
which was not decided at the period when the author’s notes were 
published, these organs would seem to be the ‘ ovules.’ ” 

Monstrosities of Primula sinensis.—These “ consist chiefly of re- 
versions of the parts of the flower more or less into the condition of 
leaves, but in the place of the carpels were found minute, imperfectly 
formed buds, with two or three leaves, and the place of the free cen- 
tral placenta was occupied sometimes by a circle of leaves, and some- 
times by a collection of leaf-like organs bearing imperfect ovules on 
their edges.” | 


_ Notice of Hooker’ s‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany,’ 
No. 29, May, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled :— 


“On the Character of the South Australian Flora in general; by 
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Dr. H. Behr; translated from the German in Schlechtendal’s ‘ Lin- 
nea,’ Bd. xx. Heft 5, by Richard Kippist, Libr. L. S” . 

‘ Contributions to the Botany of Western India; by N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘Extracts from Letters of Richard Spruce Esq., written during a 
Botanical Mission on the Amazon.’ | 

* Characters of some Gnaphalioid Composite of the Division Angi- 
antheæ ; by Asa Gray.’ 

‘ Botanical Information :— Advertisement of the ‘ Sale of a great 
Herbarium and extensive Collection of Drugs.’ | 

‘The Rhododendrons of the Sikkim-Himmalaya ; by Dr. J. D. 
Hooker. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. Parts 1. & II.’ 

‘Physiognomy of Tropical Vegetation; drawn and lithographed by 
M. de Berg.’ | 

The translated paper on the South-Australian flora is highly inte- 
resting, although perhaps not absolutely novel; and I am truly glad 
to see so large a portion of this and other scientific works devoted to 
the reproducing, in English costume, the labours of our continental 
friends ; I only regret that want of space prevents my making extracts. 

Mr. Dalzell’s paper contains characters of eleven new species. In 
the order Urticeæ one, Pouzolzia integrifolia; in Leguminose one, 
Smithia hirsuta ; and in Commelyneæ nine, Aneilema ochraceum, A. 
versicolor, A. pauciflorum, A. elatum, A. canaliculatum, A. dimorphum, 
À. semiteres, A. compressum, and Cyanptis hispida. ) 

From Mr. Spruce’s paper I select the following passages :— 

‘On a separate sheet I have added a few notes respecting the 
articles I am sending for your museum, especially as to the use of the 
Guarana. I would gladly have visited the Guarana country, which is 
six days journey or more from here, but it would seem to be not very 
promising to a botanist, and the Guarana plant is already perfectly 
‘well known. Respecting the bow I send you, I may add that the 
manufacture of such a one occupies an Indian three months; not 
exactly of continuous labour; but it must be borne in mind that it is 
made of the intensely hard heart-wood of the Pao d’ Arco, and that his 
only tool is a shell. The wood which he intends to fashion into a 
bow is first smeared with oil, to soften it; he then scrapes it down 
with his shell as far as the oil has penetrated, when he anoints it 
anew, and betakes himself to the chase. Returned from hunting, he 
again falls to work to scrape his bow; and so on, until it is com- 
pleted; and no joiner can make one so symmetrical, so nicely poised, 
as these which are made by the Memdrucud and Mauhé Indians. 
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The price of a good bow in Santarem is five or six patacas. I send 
an arrow, such as is used at Santarem for killing fish, such as Pira- 
rucü, Tucunaré, &c.; the one-barbed head is called in Lingoa géral, 
* tagu-umba.’” 

“ After making several attempts to procure the flowers and fruit of 
the Itaiiba I have at length succeeded. The nearest place in which 
1 could obtain information of its growing was in the forest beyond 
Matrica, an Indian village about four miles down the Amazon; and 
in a visit I paid to them by water in March last, I found the flower- 
buds of the Itaiiba just appearing. My illness prevented me from 
visiting the same place again until a long time afterwards, and in an 
attempt which Mr. King made to reach it alone, over land, he did not 
succeed, on account of the water in the low grounds. In another ex- 
cursion, the trees we met with were all sterile. At length, in the 
early part of the present month, we were fortunate in falling in with a 
tree laden with fruit. The ouly way to obtain the fruit was to cut 
down the tree; but our ¢résados, which generally suffice for this pur- 
pose, made no impression on the hard wood of the Itaiiba. In this 
emergency, Mr. King made his way to an Indian cottage which we 
had passed a few minutes before, and soon returned with a heavy | 
American felling-axe. With this he succeeded in severing the trunk, 
but not until he had well blistered his hands. The drupes resemble 
in size and colour our small black grapes, only they are more elon- 
gated, and they hang in small panicies. The Brazilians compare 
them, and justly, to the small variety of olive which is imported in 
great quantities from Portugal. ‘They have a slight bloom on them, 
and the pellicle is studded with pallid, glandular dots. The pulp is 
about the eighth of an inch in thickness; it is good eating, though — 
with a strong resinous flavour, much resembling that of an edible 
myrtle frequent on the campos, and a wine is made from it in the same 
way as that of the Assai palm. The testa is horny and very thin; 
albumen none; cotyledons amygdaloid, rose-coloured on the inner 
face; embryo pendulous from a little below the apex of the seed. 
The 6-cleft calyx is persistent, but not enlarged in fruit as in most of 
the Lauraceæ I have seen on the Amazon. I had long suspected the 
dioicity of the Itaüba; I have now confirmed it; and I find that I 
gathered male flowers on the 30th of April, though at the time I did 
not recognize the tree, which was small and young, and grew in a 
part of the forest quite near to Santarem, which had been cut down 
some dozen years ago. On revisiting the place within these few days, 
I found two or three female trees, of the same size, growing near, and 
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laden with unripe fruit. The male inflorescence is of minute yellowish 
green flowers, arranged in small umbels on a raceme. . Perianth 
6-cleft, in two series. Stamens 3, fleshy, with 2 anther-cells 
(rarely 3) imbedded in their substance, and opening outwardly by an 
orbicular operculum. These characters seem to indicate a genus 
hitherto undescribed, and certainly prove the Itaiiba to be distinct 
from the greenheart of Demarara (Nectandya Rodiæi), with which 
some of the Euglish settlers here have supposed it identical. As I 
have before informed you, the Itaiiba is the most valuable timber for 
shipbuilding which the Amazon affords. Its range seems to be from 
the mouth of the Tapajoz to that of the Rio Negro, and it is most 
abundant on the Rio Trombétas. It prefers gravelly or stony rising 
ground, and is never found in marshes.” 

The gnaphalioid Composite characterized in Dr. Asa Gray’s paper 
are—Skirrophorus, DC., divided into three named sections: 1. Skir- 
rophorus, including the species Cunninghami, DC., Preissianus, 
Steetz., eriocaulus, Flook. fil., pygmæus, Asa Gray; 2. Pogonolepis, 
including stricta, Steetz.; and 3. Pseudopappus, including demissus, 
Asa Gray, Nematopus effusus, Asa Gray, Chrisocoryne, Hugelii, 
Drummondii, and Myosuroides, Asa Gray, and Cephalosones gymno- 
cephalus, Asa Gray. All these plants are from Swan River. 


Notice of ‘ The Gardener's Magazine of Botany, Nos. 15 and 16, 
April and May, 1851. 


The papers in the fifteenth number of this admirable journal are 
intituled— | 

‘Francisca confertiflora, being the description, history, and direc- 
‘ tions for the culture of a beautiful shrub of the order Scrophulariacez.’ 


‘ Vegetable Physiology ; by Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer 


on Botany at St. George’s Hospital. ‘ 


‘ New and Rare Plants, giving some account of their culture and 


appearance. 

‘ Contributions to the Aquariaum; by Mr. George Élus. F.R.P.S 
F.B.S.E, Assistant Secretary and Curator to the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh.’ 

‘ Hints on Seed Sowing; by Mr. M. Saul, gardener to Lord Stour- 
ton, Allerton Park. Yorkshire.’ 

‘ Hemiandra pungens,’ being the description, history, and directions 
for the culture of a low, shrubby, labiate plant from the Swan River. 
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“Theory and Practice of Pruning; by Mr. H. Bailey, gardener to 
G. V. Harcourt, Esq., M.P., Nunham Park.’ This paper treats ex- 
clusively of the fig, a fruit-tree that has unaccovatably obtained con- 
siderable favour of late. | 

‘Observations on the Aspects of Fruit Walls; by Mr. John Cox, 
gardener to William Wells, Esq., :: Redleaf.” In this practical and 
sensible paper a north aspect is recommended for cherries, currants, 
and gooseberries ; a south aspect for peaches, nectarines, apricots, &c. 

‘The Forms of Ancient Vegetation ;’ translated from a paper which 
appeared some time back in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,’ 
from the pen of M. Brongniart, and subsequently in the ‘ Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History.’ 

‘Texts and Comments: Plant Growing and Asparagus Culture.’ 

‘Suggestions of Electricity; by Mr. J. Towers, Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Societies.’ 

‘ Rogiera cordata,’ being the description and history of a showy 


_ shrub of the natural order Cinchonacee. 


_ ©The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns; by Mr. J. Houlston, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, and Mr. T. Moore, F.L.S.’ In this pa- 


_ per are described eleven species of Drynaria, one of Dictymia, two of 


Drymoglossum, two of Tzniopsis, one of Antrophyum, one of Hemio- 
nitis, two of Ceratopteris, and seven of Elaphoglossum, which name, 
given by Schott to certain species of Acrostichum, misleads one to 
connect with it the idea of the English ‘ hart’s-tongue,’ of which name 
I need scarcely say it is an exact translation. 

‘On Diagrams of the Picotee and Carnation ; ” Mr. G. Glenny, 
F.H.S 

‘The National Floricultural Society.” 

‘ Bouvardia leiantha,’ being the description, history, and remarks on 
the culture of a showy wee-Cowerng shrub, from Guatimale, of the 
order Cinchonaceæ. 

‘The Chemistry of Soils and Manures ; by Dr. A. Voeickner.’ 

‘On the Cultivation of Vanda; by Mr. T. Appleby, of the Pine 


Apple Nursery, London.’ Vanda is a genus of orchidaceous plants, 


with noble evergreen foliage, fine vigorous habit, and splendid ie 
grant blossoms. 
‘On the Construction and Uses of Hiresometers: ; by E. J. Lowe, 
Esq., F.R.A.S., &e.’ 
| © Pomegranates in Beloochistan ;’ from Hooker's ‘ Journal of Botany.’ 
‘The Scientific History of a Plant; by John M. Ashley, Esq., 
Lecturer on Chemistry to the Hunterian School of Medicine.’ A 
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paper exhibiting the result of rather extensive reading, and therefore 

praiseworthy, but the knowledge the author has thus acquired requires 

digesting before he can lay it with much advantage before the public. 
Reports of the March meetings of the Horticultural Society. 


No. 16 contains the following papers :— 

‘ Polygonum vacciniifolium,’ being a description, history, and direc- 
tions for the cultivation of a small, somewhat insignificant bistort from 
Northern India, and first raised in 1845, in the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society, from seeds communicated by Captain Munro. 

‘ Boianical Fragments.’ 

* New and Rare Plants.’ 

“Meteorology in reference to Horticulture; by Mr. J. Towers, 
C.M.HS., &c.’ 

‘On the Culture of the Venus’ Fly-trap; by Mr. Brown, of the 
Tooting Nursery. | 

‘The Rose Garden; by Mr. G. Glenny, F.H.S.’ 

‘Rhododendron cinnamomeum Cunninghami, a beautiful white 
hybrid, raised by Mr. Cunningham, of Liverpool. 

‘ Vegetable Physiology ; by Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S.” A con- 
tinuation of the paper already mentioned. 

‘The Chemistry of Soils and Manures; by Dr. A. Voelckner. Also 
a continuation. 

‘ Edible Liliaceæ of Siberia; by Dr. Fischer; translated from the 
‘ Flore des Serres,’ &c.’ I extract this as likely to interest the readers 
of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

“The disease with which the potato has of late years been attacked 
has excited inquiry among botanists and agriculturists as to the plants 
which are most suited to replace, at least, in some measure, this pre- 
cious ‘vegetable. Unfortunately, none of the species proposed by 
cultivators combine all the excellent qualities of the potato—easy 
culture, ready and fecund propagation, abundance of nutritive matter, 
agreeable flavour, and easy digestion. The yam, the sweet potato, the 
manihot, require tropical temperatures ; and their culture, which alone 
might be placed on a level with that of the potato, is completely ex- 
cluded from northern latitudes. The Tropæoium tuberosum has too 
strong a taste; the artichoke, the merit of which in other respects is 
incontestible, and the oxalis are too watery ; the apios requires a great 
deal of ground for its culture, and soon becomes hard and unpalatable; 
the Psoralea esculenta does not realize the hopes that were at one 
time entertained of it; the Camassia esculenta has, perhaps, a stronger 
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claim to notice than the two last of these vegetables, if, at the same 
time, it is readily propagated. Of all the plants cited, the Camassia 
is the only one which may be compared with the Liliaceæ of Siberia, 
which have for a very long time served as food to the inhabitants, and 
which therefore merit greater attention among horticulturists. The 
large flowered variety of the Erythronium Dens-canis is generally 
grown in the middle of Eastern Siberia, and is there prized as a most 
excellent article of food. Formerly, indeed, it was the custom to send 
an annual supply to the Court of St. Petersburg. Its propagation 
from seed is very easy and sure, and the plants always produce plenty, 
but they require three years before the bulbs attain their full size. 
Its local name is kaudyk. The lilies receive the name of Sarauà ; 
and it is especially the Lilium tenuifolium, and the L. Kamschatika 
(Sarauà Kamschatika, F.), which are the esteemed edible species. L. 
spectabile is equally employed as a nourishing article of food. These 
three plants are propagated with great facility. L.tenuifolium is pro- 
pagated almost exclusively by seed, the two others also by the scales; 
and it appears that every one of the scales of the bulb, which are long 


and pointed in L. spectabile, thick, short, and roundish in the Saraua 


of Kamschatka, forms a new plant. This mode of propagation is even 
essential for the Saraua of Kamschatka, as it rarely bears seed. There 
is also at Kamschatka a lily which comes near L. canadense, but 
which I name L. avenaceum, after the name which it bears in the 
country, and from the form of the scales of the bulb resembling large 
seeds of corn. This species is not yet introduced to gardens. In 
its native country it is eaten like the ordinary Saraua, which is how- 
ever preferred to it. In no part of Siberia are these useful plants 


cultivated ; everywhere it.is the bulb of the wild plants which is ga- 


thered, and it is gathered in abundance. L. tenuifolium and L. spec- 
tabile are first met with Th the eastern part of the government of 
Tomsk, and extend around Baikal; and in all Siberia, in the same 
direction {Daouria), as far as the eastern ocean. The Sarauà of — 
Kamschatka is found along the shores of the eastern ocean, and also — 
at Kamschatka, as Well as on the islands lying on the eastern side of 
America. It is only with very careful culture that any satisfactory 
results are obtained in improving it. In the south of Russia the 
heaths and waste lands are covered in the spring with tulip-fiowers. 
Among these tulips there is one known well enough on the banks of 
the Don, in Russia, and which, perhaps, does not differ essentially 


from Tulipa suaveolens, and which is eagerly sought for and eaten by 
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the inhabitants, who readily distinguish it from other species which 
they never touch.” 

‘ Remarks on Melon Growing; by Mr. J. L. Middlemiss, gardener 
at Bentham Hill, Tonbridge Wells.’ 

‘ Vegetable Teratology ; by Dr. Morren;’ translated from ‘ Fuchsia, 
ou Recueil d’Observations de Botanique, &c. This paper treats of 
abnormal corollas of the Calceolaria, one of which is so interesting 
that I shall extract it. 

“The corolla, which was nearly 4 inches in length, had the form of 
a Rhenish wine-flask, much elongated, straight at both extremities, 
inflated at the middle, the part towards the summit being contracted 
like the neck of a bottle; the summit of the corolla itself was still 
further contracted, and tapered in the form of the mouthpiece of a 
. flute, where it split in two oval openings. The corolla, when opened, 
presented no trace of stamens, only the pistil of regular form was 
placed at its base and had its style curved to one side. The colour 
is not less remarkable: on the ordinary flowers of this variety of Cal- 
ceolaria, the base is straw colour, and there is a red tinge visible at 
the inside, the internal cuticle being coloured red ; the inferior lip is 
coloured with light red, but here it is the outer skin that is coloured. 
Now in this monstrosity the base of the corolla presented at first a 
yellow zone; then a broad red band in the interior, proceeding from 
the coloured part of the internal skin ; then came a zone of pure yel- 
low, and at the contracted part the outer skin was coloured with red ; 
and at last the small, narrow, terminal beak was of a rich yellow. 
The base of the bottle-shaped corolla, it therefore appears, represented 
the throat of the two-lipped normal corolla, and the conical end re- 
presented the inferior lip. The hypertrophy of the bottle-shaped 
corolla is evidently explained by the resorption of all the male organs. 
* * * * * * This pelorisation would séem to be a disposition of 
parts in a regular form; for the Calceolaria, having the flower bilabi- 
ate and slippered, is irregular, and the bottle-shaped peloria is a 
regular form, with the exception of its extreme beak. Yet if properly 
considered the pelorisation is not a regular disposition of parts. Such 
an arrangement of a Calceolaria would consist of a central pistil, five 
stamens, a rotate corolla with five lobes alternating with the stamens, 
and a calyx with five teeth alternating with the corolla. Then the 
Calceolaria would pass from the family of Scrophulariaceæ, into that 
of Solanaceæ, and the flower would realise its regular type, its native 
beauty—for it cannot be denied that beauty results from symmetry, 
_ and symmetry is a disposition founded on regularity, or a harmonious 
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relation of numbers, parts and form. It is a remarkable law of Nature, 
that families that are irregular may return by these monstrous forms 
to their regular families; while we never see a regular flower realise 
the structure of an irregular one.” 

‘ Berberis Darwinii,’ being the description, history, &c., of a Ber- 
beris very closely resembling the common barberry: it is found in 
Chiloé, Patagonia, Valdivia, and Osorno, and is named after Mr. Dar- 
win, one, if not the earliest, of its discoverers. It is extremely flori- 
ferous, the colour being bright orange, and is recommended as a 
hardy and highly ornamental shrub. 

‘The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns; by Mr. J. Houiston 
and Mr. T. Moore.’ A continuation of the paper already noticed, 
and fully justifying all I have said in its praise. This portion contains 
descriptions of two species of Stenochlena, one of Polybotrya, one of 
Olfersia, one of Anetium, one of Dictyoglossum, one of Acrostichum, 
three of Platycerium, and one of Gymnopteris. The illustrations of 
these genera are excellent. | | 

‘Sacred Botany ;—the Cereals.’ A paper in which I have slender 
faith, the species particularized in our translations generally emanat- 
ing from the translators. The same may be said of all papers pub- 
lished under the title of Sacred or Scripture Zoology. 

‘ New Seedling Verbenas.’ — 

‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ 

‘Plants and Plant Judging.’ 

‘ Progress of Horticulture.’ 

Meetings of the Horticultural and National Floricultural Societies. 


The Analytical Sanitary Commission. 


UNDER this title the ‘ Lancet’ is publishing a series of papers on 
the adulteration of food, remarkable for the talent with which they are 
written and for the importance of the facts disclosed. Samples pur- 
chased from many shops are subjected to examinations, chemical and 
microscopic, and the results published at length, profusely illustrated 
with engravings of the microscopic appearance both of the genuine 
and the adulterated articles. Up to the present time these examina- 
tions have been confined to the metropolis, but the investigations are 
to be extended to other large towns, and the names of both honest 
and dishonest traders published. The second report on coffee says : 
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—‘ We propose to pass in review successively every article of food 
and drink, retracing our steps from time to time, and returning, as we 
do now, in the case of coffee, to the, consideration of articles which 

have already attracted our attention. In this way visiting town and 
city, we shall perform the part of a vigilant sanitary police.” The 
‘ Lancet’ being a periodical exclusively addressed to medical men, is 
probably seldom if ever seen by’ the great majority of our readers ; 
some account therefore of these papers may be of interest to them, the 
rather because one or two of our British plants are concerned in the 
matter. 

Coffee is adulterated to an almost incredible extent with the farina 
of the Gramineæ, Leguminose, potato, burnt sugar to colour and 
conceal the other adulterations, and with chicory, the root of Cicho- 
rium Intybus. The processes of roasting and grinding leave enough 
of the anatomical structure of vegetable matter to disclose unerringly 
the adulterations practised. A separate report is devoted to chicory. 

The Chanceller of the Exchequer having thought fit to sanction the 
mixture of chicory with coffee (a practice which the ‘ Lancet’ severely 
condemns), Cichorium Intybus is shown to have “ qualities nearly re- 
sembling those of the dandelion,” and in fact to have no nutritious 
properties whatever; on the contrary, “ Taken as coffee by weak sto- 
machs, it has a tendency to produce drowsiness, a feeling of weight at 
the stomach, and great indisposition to exertion, headache, diarrhea.” 
It is remarkable that chicory itself, which is grown largely in York- 
shire, is subjeeted to considerable adulterations by the manufacturers. 
Some of the substances used for this purpose are—carrot, parsnip, 
mangel-wurzel, beans, roasted corn, an inferior kind of biscuit, made 
in Whitechapel, expressly to be roasted and ground with coffee and 
chicory, dog-biscuits, burnt sugar, called by grocers “ black-jack,” 
and red earth. A substance has lately been introduced under the 
name of coffina: it is the seed of one of the Leguminosæ ; but acorns 


appear likely to supplant this substance, on account of their very low 


price. Be it noticed that high-priced coffee is adulterated as well 
as low-priced, the amount of adulteration depending on nothing but 
the flexibility of the grocer’s conscience; therefore let coffee-drinkers 
buy coffee-mills and grind for themselves: this is their best protection. 
Where this is not done, the following may be useful as a rough test of 
the purity of coffee :—“ When cold water is poured on genuine ground 
coffee, the liquid acquires colour only very slowly and gradually: the 
colour is never very deep even after prolonged maceration, and the 
transparency of the water is scarcely at all affected.” Adulterated 
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coffee, on the contrary, imparts colour to water rapidly, and also makes 
it opaque. 

4, Moist sugar is sold in a very impure state, and most samples con- 
tain a peculiar Acarus. This interesting creature is sometimes found 
in vast numbers amongst the inferior kinds of sugar. The adultera- 

tions consist chiefly in a process termed “ handling,” ¢. e., the artful 

. oo mixture of sugars of different qualities and prices. Bad sugar stains 

D and damps the paper containing it. This is mentioned as a good cri- 

terion of the quality of the sugar. Purchasers are recommended to 
use none but lump or large-grained white sugars. 

Arrow-root is adulterated by mixing in various ways the starch 
granules of different plants, but the substance most employed is po- 
tato-starch. How much the public may be defrauded by this practice 
can be seen from the fact that the best Maranta arrow-root is sold at 
prices varying from one shilling to three shillings and sixpence per Ib., 
while the retail price of potato arrow-root is from fourpence to six- 
pence. Arrow-root consists of the starch granules of the following 

. plants :— Maranta or West-Indian arrow-root is obtained from the 

rhizome of Maranta arundinacea; Curcuma, commonly called East- 
Indian arrow-root, from the tubers of Curcuma angustifolia; Tacca 
or Otaheite arrow-root, from the tubers of Tacca oceanica, a native of 
the South-Sea Islands. “It has been sold in London for some years 
in packages, as ‘ arrow-root prepared by the native converts of the 
missionary stations in the South-Sea Islands.’ It is sometimes spoken 
of as ‘ Williams’s arrow-root,’ after the missionary of that name. The 
slightly musty odour which it usually possesses shows that it is not in 
general prepared with quite the same amount of care as is bestowed on 
the Maranta arrow-root.” ‘ Arum arrow-root is procured from the tubers 
of Arum maculatum, and is prepared chiefly in Portland Isiand; hence 

a it is generally called Portland arrow-root.” This circumstance is 

alluded to by Dr. Bromfield in his excellent Hampshire Flora (Phy- 

tol. i. 1011). 

Pepper is very often mixed with large quantities of linseed meal 
and pepper dust, 7. e., the sweepings of the spice warehouses or the 
siftings of the pepper berry; wheat flour, pea flour, and sago meal 
are also said to be used occasionally. Some years since artificial 
pepper berries were ingeniously made from re, common clay, 
and a portion of cayenne. 

Mustard is generally thought to be obtained from the seeds of 
Sinapis nigra and alba. The investigations of the Commission have 
shown that this notion is not founded on fact: every specimen exa- 
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mined consisted of wheat flour in large quantities, highly coloured 
with turmeric, and a variable but generally small quantity of genuine 
mustard. In some cases mustard was. present only in the form of a 
little husk. In short, genuine mustard cannot be bought at any 
price. 

_ Forty-four samples of wheat flour were examined, including several 
both of French and American flour, procured from all quarters of the 
metropolis, and in no case was any foreign matter detected. This 
announcement is gratifying, but our pleasure is destroyed when we 
proceed to the reports on bread. The adulterations we have hitherto 
considered, however injurious they may be to the pocket, have not 
been for the most part prejudicial to health, but it is painful to find 
that in the case of this first necessary of life, the adulteration usually 
practised cannot fail to act injuriously on the digestive organs. 
Bread as sold in London is largely adulterated with alum. This is 
done to whiten inferior flour, and to increase the weight of the bread 
by causing a larger quantity of water to be retained. We hope that 


the £20 penalty which the law inflicts for this practice will no longer | 


be permitted to remain a dead letter. The presence of alum in bread 
may be thus detected :—“ Take one ounce of bread; pour three ounces 
of distilled water over this; macerate for two hours; ai the end of that 
time squeeze the water out of the bread, strain and filter; test with 
ammonia for alumina; if this substance be present, a copious white 
precipitate will subside, soluble in excess of potash.” 

We give the following extract without comment, having had no 
opportunity of verifying the statements here made of the development 
_of the yeast-plant, a good account of which has long been desired by 
microscopic botanists :— 

“The development of the yeast-plant may be divided into three 
very distinct and natural stages. 

“ First stage, or that of Sporules.—In this, the ordinary state in 
_which the yeast-plant is met with, it consists entirely of sporules ; 
these are for the most part separate, but sometimes feebly united in 
twos, threes, and even in greater numbers; they vary in size and 
form ; some are several times smaller than others, and nearly all con~ 
tain one or two nuclei, which are the germs of future sporules. 

“ Second stage, or that of Thallus.—After the lapse of some days, 
and under favourable circumstances, the sporules become much elon- 
gated; a division or partition appears in each, and it now consists of 
two distinct cells; the extension still continuing, other septa appear, 
until at length jointed threads, at first simple and undivided, after- 
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wards jointed, are formed, and the plant now exists in the form of 
root-like threads or thallus. The yeast-plant in the state of thallus — 
constitutes the Mycoderma Cerevisiæ of Desmagières. 
“ Third stage, or that of Aérial Fructification.—After the lapse of 
| ! a further time, vertical threads spring up from the thallus; these, when | 
the plant has reached its complete development, become branched, 
oa à each branch bearing at its extremity a row of rounded and beaded 
corpuscles. These corpuscles are about the size of the larger spo- 
rules, but differ from those bodies in their darker colour and firmer 
texture. Occasionally in the rows of beaded corpuscles one cell seve- 
| ral times larger than the rest is seen. A fungus, somewhat closely 
| resembling the yeast fungus in its perfect form, has been observed by 
Bennett in the expectoration of an individual attacked with pneu- 
mothorax. | 
“From a consideration of the structure of the sporules of the yeast- 
plant, their evident fungoidal character, their rapid growth, &c., it 
occurred to us that the reason why the true or aërial reproduction had 
never been discovered, was to be found in the fact, that yeast being 
used always in the state of sporules, sufficient time was not allowed 
> b , it, under ordinary circumstances, to attain its full development, for 


which purpose probably many days would be required. Acting on 
this impression, we placed in an eight-ounce bottle a tablespoonful of 
malt, poured over this about four ounces of hot water, and partially 
closing the mouth with a perforated cork, set it aside for a fortnight. 
At the end of that time we were rejoiced to find that our expectations 
were fully realized, and that we had indeed discovered that which so 
many other observers had failed to detect. This discovery was made 
in August, 1850.” 

Here for the present we take leave of these interesting and valuablo 
reports. Our notice has been hasty and imperfect, but sufficient has 
been said to show that most unjustifiable practices are resorted to in 
the case of the above-mentioned indispensable articles of food; and 
we cannot refrain from asking why the law should not be called into 
action for the suppression of the rogueties here described? Now, 
these “ tricks of trade” may be played with impunity; yet what dif- 
ference is there morally between the direct picking of pockets, and 
the indirect methods of attaining the same object here described ? 
The baker who poisons our bread, consigns mercilessly to the hands 
of the police the starving urchin whose necessities have driven him to 
| abstract feloniously a penny roll from the counter; the grocer who 
| sophisticates almost every article that leaves kis shop, good man and 
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true! may perchance sit in judgment on that same starving urchin, 


and condemn him! “See how yon justice rails upon. yon simple 
thief. Hark in thine ear:—change places; and handy-dandy, which ~ 
is the justice, which is the thief?” A. 


Extracts from the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean Society 
= (Continued from Vol. iii. p. 814). 


Observations on the Botany of Texas. By William Bollaert, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., &c. 


IN this memoir Mr. Bollaert gives some account of the physical 
geography of the State of Texas, with notes on its geological charac- 
ter and mineral productions; he describes the soil and climate of its 
various regions; and, lastly, enters into a detailed account of its vege- 
table productions, describing successively the forests and forest-trees, 
together with the fruits, and the herbaceous plants, including the 
cereals, grasses and other plants useful to man, especially those cul- 
tivated either for food or ornament. Among these he enters into par- 
ticular details with respect to the Zea Mays or Indian corn, and a 
species of Smilax which he believes to be new, but which appears to 
be identical with Smilax lanceolata, Z., and is known to the inhabi- 
tants by the name of Indian bread. Of maize he states the average 
crop to be sixty bushels per acre; and adds that a man and a young 
boy have been kuown in Eastern Texas to raise and gather in one . 
year fifteen hundred bushels from two crops. He describes a great 
variety of modes in which this valuable plant is turned to advantage, 
and gives a rough analysis of the component parts of the grain. From 
this it results that the starchy matter in malting takes on a saccharine 
character, which by fermentation produces alcohol, and independently 
of the carbonic acid evolved, another acid is formed, which may be 
either a new acid or the acetic. When the fermented liquor is 
allowed to stand for some days, a bright yellow oil floats to the sur- 
face, and appears to be composed of three proximate substances : 
viz., 1. a body like elaine; 2. a small portion like stearine; and 8.. a 
substance which he calls maizaline, which last has a decided diuretic | 


_ quality, and is regarded by the author as the cause of the diuretic 


effects produced by maize-bread upon persons unaccustomed to its 
use. With regard to the Indian bread, called by the Carancahua In- 
dians Jogui, Mr. Bollaert states that he found it in great abundance 
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in the pine-woods of Huntsville, lat. 31° N., long. 95° 30 W. The 
edible part is the root: immediately below the stem commences the 
formation of irregularly-shaped potato-like tubers, rather larger than 
the potato, and so abundant that one plant will yield two bushels. 
These are used by the Indians made into a sort of bread; and the 
pioneer, trapper and be “woodsman are frequently obliged to have 
recourse to it for the san : purpose, and sometimes obtain from it by 
fermentation a liquor of a pink colour, to which they give the name of 
beer. Of this plant, and of the mode of growth of its tubers, sketches 
accompanied the paper, which concludes with a notice of some of the 
botanists who have visited the State of Texas for the purpose of col- 
lecting plants, and with a list of the plants collected by Mr. Lindhei- 
mer in his earlier journey, and by Dr. Kenan. 


Summary of some of the principal Results of the Investigations into 
the Vegetation of the Alps in connexion with Height and Tempe- 
rature. By Dr. Adolph Schlagintweit. 


The author stated that very remarkable differences are to be ob- 
served in the limits of the altitude of vegetation in the district of the 
Alps. In the mean results for large divisions, we may plainly recog- 
nize the influence of geographical position, as well as that of the na- 
ture of the soil, and of the massiveness of. the mountain range. The 
limit in fact becomes higher the more we approach the southern and 
western groups, a phenomenon which is connected with the general 
changes of climate. The mean temperature varies in these latitudes 
from 0°5° to 0°7° of Celsius for one degree ; and at the same time the 
isothermal lines show an evident inclination from west to east. Many 
very essential differences cannot, however, be explained by geogra- 
phical position alone; another important influence is dependent on 
the form of the mountain-range, the limits of vegetation being gene- 
rally connected with the mean magnitude of the elevation, and reach- 
ing higher in massive and lofty groups of Alps than in the lower 
chains. The favourable influence which the massiveness of the ele- 
vation exercises on the vegetation, is essentially the same as that 
which is also evidenced with regard to the temperature of the air and 
soil; and corresponds to the difference which is remarked between 
the climate of a plateau, and that of a ridge or free peak in the neigh- 
_ bourhood. In different valleys or on the spurs of a mountain remark- 
able differences in the altitude of the limit of vegetation often manifest 
VoL 1v. à 
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themselves according to the exposure, the direction of the wind, or 
the proximity of separate and extensive masses of glacier; but these 
influences are for the most part merely local, and the general varia- 
tions of the limit of vegetation dependent on the massiveness of dif- 
ferent groups of Alps are but little affected thereby. A comparison 
of the annual isotherms with the limits of vegetation proves that the 
different groups of vegetation do not always terminate at the same 
annual isotherm. With the exception of the beech, he showed that 
up to the height of Conifer, these limits in the Northern Alps are 
reached at warmer isotherms than in the Central Alps; and a some- 
what lower mean temperature is observed on corresponding points of 
the group of Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc. This is immediately de- 
pendent on the fact that the gromthæf. plants is not determined alone 
by the mean temperature of the year, but also by that of the seasons 
and of the months. The warmth of the summer is in this view of pe- 
culiar influence ; the greatcr this is in connexion with the same mean 
temperature of the whole year, the higher plants ascend, and the © 
colder are the annual isotherms which mark their limits. A review 
of all the meteorological observations made in the district of the Alps 
shows that in the Central Alps and in the group of Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa, the summer warmth is greater and the climate conse- . 
quently more extreme than in the lower chains of the Northern Alps ; 
by which means the relation of the limits of vegetation to the annual 
isotherms in these different mountain-groups is explained. | 
He further stated that his and his brother’s investigation of the pe- 
riodical development of the vegetation at heights of from 1500 to 
8000 Paris feet showed among other things that the retardation of the 
development by the elevation is in general less during the flowering 
than during the ripening of the fruit; it amounts in the Alps during 
the former period to ten days, during the latter to twelve and a half, 
and on the average of the whole period of vegetation to eleven days. 
The mean temperature is diminished in general about 2° of Celsius 
for the same difference of height, during the period of the develop- 
ment of vegetation. From their own observations on the influence of 
height on the growth of Conifer, he concluded that in Pinus Larix, 
P. Abies, P. sylvestris and P. Cembra, an evident diminution in the 
thickness: of the annual rings takes place at greater elevations. A 
regular diminution, however, must not be expected for each degree of — 
elevation. Not only the variations in the temperature of the air, of 
the soil, and in the climate generally (which concur to disturb the 
Coniferæ at greater heights) produce a diminution of their yearly 
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. growth; but the different nature of the soil has also great influence 
: on their growth. The mass of well-decomposed earth, the presence 
of boulders or firm rock, the exposure of the locality, the humidity of 

the soil, and in some degree also its inclination, have so great an 

influence on the growth of the tree, and are moreover especially in 

{. the lower regions so irregularly distributed, that the influence of ele- 
31 4 vation, which should be most closely connected with the changes of 
climate, may be and is partially obliterated. Very frequently indeed 
in investigations of the geography of plants, « similar concurrence and 
a mutual correlation of the various causes by which the changes of 
vegetation are produced, are to be recognized. The observation of 
the progress from year to year shows that very frequently considerable 
variations occur in the amount of growth in separate stems. These 
are not, however, connected with definite years of the development, 
but irregularly distributed during the life of a tree. As they com- 
monly extend over a long series of years, and do not agree in different 
trees for definite numbers of years, they cannot be produced by the 
climatic circumstances of unfavourable years. The larger oscillations 
of growth are dependent, on the contrary, on the nature of the soil, 
inasmuch as the roots during their extension meeting with more or 
less favourable and rocky spots, the productiveness of a tree may be 
essentially changed during many years. | 
An enumeration of all the phanerogamous plants found in the Up- 
per Môll district (in the Tauern, in Upper Carinthia) at between 7000 
to 8000 Paris feet high, and between 8500 to 10,000 feet, gave for the 
former region, the subnival, 224 species, for the latter, the nival, 32; 
while Prof. O. Heer obtained from the same regions in Glarus, in 
Switzerland, 219 and 12. Many families, as for example Boragineæ, 
Euphorbiaceæ, Geraniaceæ, Labiatæ, Liliacéæ, Stellatæ, Umbelliferæ, 
&c., compared with the lower regions and with Germany, diminish evi- 
dently and sometimes very strikingly in species in relation to the sum of 
Phanerogamæ. In some others no such regular differences are found 
in relation to height. A remarkable relative increase of species in 
connexion with increased elevation, is found in Saxifrageæ and Primu- 
laceæ; and may also be remarked in Campanulacee, Caryophylleæ, 
Compositæ, Gentianeæ, and others. This depends, not on an abso- 
lute increase of species of these families, but on a diminution of the 
species of the other families. Monocotyledones generally diminish 
with height in relation to Dicotyledones; except that in the nival 
region and in the highest localities this proportion appears to be 
somewhat undefined. The covering of snow also is not completely 
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universal in the high regions. In spots free from snow and furnished 
with earth, phanerogamous plants, as well as mosses and lichens, are 
found far above the snow-line. Among the species which are found 
at the extremest limits in the Central and Southern Alps, at 10,000 to 
11,000 Paris feet high, are Androsace glacialis and A. Helvetica, 
Cerastium latifolium, Cherleria sedoides, Chrysanthemum alpinum, 
Gentiana Bavarica, Ranunculus glacialis, Saxifraga bryoides, S. op- 
positifolia, Silene acaulis, &c. &c. The extreme limit of mosses is 
in general little above that of phanerogamous plants. The last 
lichens are to be found on the highest summits of the Alps, attached 
to projecting rocks, without any limitation of height. The number of 
species and varieties, up to this time between 40 and 45 species, which 
have been found in the Alps between 10,000 and 14,780 Paris feet, is 
not inconsiderable, but this vegetation is limited to very few spots, 
surrounded by extensive masses of snow. Among the Lecideæ, Par- 
meliæ and Umbilicariæ, collected by Saussure, Agassiz, and them- 
selves, on the highest localities, Dr. Schlagintweit enumerated Lecidea 
geographica, L. confluens, Parmelia elegans, P. varia, P. polytropa, 
Umbilicaria proboscidea, 8. cylindrica, &c. 


Memoir on the Position of the Carpels when two and when single, 
including Outlines of a new Method-of Arrangement of the Orders 
of Exogens, and Observations on the Structure of Ovaries consist- 
ing of a single Carpel. By Benj. Clarke, Esq. 


In this memoir Mr. Clarke details the results of his observations 
on the position of single and double carpella in reference to axis, 
with the view of ascertaining the mode in which the reduction of the 
carpella from a higher number takes place, and the value of the cha- 
racters thus obtained in the formation of a natural arrangement of 
plants. He commences with dicarpous ovaries, in which he observes 
three different positions in relation to axis: Ist, right and left, result- 
ing generally (as he believes to be shown by an examination of the 
genus Carex and of certain Malpighiaceæ and Euphorbiacee from the 
suppression of a third and usually posterior carpellum, but occasion- 
ally also (as for example in Lonicera, Fortunea, Diosma, and probably 
Cruciferæ) from the abortion of the anterior and posterior carpella of 
an ovary originally consisting of four divisions; 2ndly, anterior and 
posterior, resulting in Houttuynia cordata from the disappearance of 
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one of the lateral carpella and the displacement of the other s0 as to 
become opposed to the persistent posterior carpellum; in Agrimonia 
and Spiræa (when dicarpous), from a similar suppression ; as also in 
reduced fruits of Reseda luteola, &c.; 3rdly, oblique, which he de- 
scribes as of frequent occurrence both in plants in which the carpella 
| are generally anterior and posterior, and in those in which they are as 
yo predominantly right and left, and which he supposes to arise from the 
remaining lateral carpellum of a tricarpous ovary retaining nearly its 
original position when the other lateral carpellum has disappeared, in 
consequence of which the posterior carpellum is somewhat displaced, 
_ becoming obliquely posterior. He regards the single carpellum as 
the result of the non-development of one of the carpella of a dicarpous 
ovarium, and its position may consequently vary in three different 
ways: Ist, anterior, as occurs in 1-carpellary ovaries of Myrtaceæ, 
Onagrariæ, Polygaleæ, Leguminosæ and Acanthaceæ, to which may 
probably be added Hippurideæ, Bruniaceæ, &c; 2ndly, posterior, as 
in the 1l-carpellary ovaries of Houttuynia cordata and Piperacee ; 
Srdly, lateral or oblique, instances of which occur in Moree, in Ela- 
tostemma, and in Celtideæ. The normal number of carpeila in all 
ovaries he regards as three or a multiple of three; the additional series 
being frequently reduced by abortion in the same manner as the ‘ist, 
and thus giving rise to the formation of ovaries with four and five car- 
pella. Tricarpous ovaries generally have their component parts 
placed two laterally and one posteriorly; but exceptions to this rule 
occur, as for example in Viola, where the third carpellum is anterior, 
and in Clethra, Pittosporum and Delphinium, in which the position 
of the carpella varies in the same plant. 

Mr. Clarke next proceeds to consider the value of the characters 
derived from the position of the carpella, for which purpose he has 
framed a large table containing the results of long-continued observa- 
tions on a multitude of exogenous plants with monocarpous or dicar- 
pous ovaries. In this table he constitutes two primary divisions, viz., 
Proterocarpous, in which the carpella when single are anterior or 
lateral, never posterior; and Heterocarpous, in which the single car- 
pellum is for the most part a mixture of lateral, anterior aiid posterior, 
and is rarely wholly posterior. The position of the component parts 
of the dicarpous ovarium also appears to' be more permanent in the 
first than in the second division. From this table Mr. Clarke deduces 
various inferences in relation to the systematic arrangement of plants, 
and the importance of the characters derived from the position of the 
carpella, and more especially from that of the single carpellum, which 
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is liable to fewer and less important exceptions. Thus for instance 
be considers the posterior position of the single carpellum of Cerato- 
phylleæ, corresponding as it does with that of Piperaceæ and their 
allies, and differing as far as known from that of any other order with 
which it could be associated, as a strong argument of affinity. He 
refers to the case of two-celled ovaries with unequal cells, and regards 
the superior development of the larger cell or of the corresponding 
stigma as indicative of what would be the position of the single car- 
pellum, were the ovary to be so reduced. These remarks are followed 


by observations on the general character of his divisions and subdivi- 


sions, and by some notes on the position of carpella as regards endo- 
genous plants and Rhizantheæ, and on the relation of didynamous 
_ stamens and carpella as regards their order of suppression; and the 
first part of the memoir concludes with some remarks on the difficulty 
of determining with precision the true axis of the inflorescence, and 
the means of obviating this difficulty in certain cases. 

The second part of the memoir is more especially devoted to the 
consideration of ovaries consisting of a single carpellum, to the rela- 
tions borne by this carpellum to the axis in various families referred 
by the author to each of his two principal divisions, and to the 
grounds from which this relation is deduced. This being entirely 
matter of detail is scarcely susceptible of analysis, but some of the 


incidental observations connected with it may properly be noticed 


here. Mr. Clarke states that in Scleranthus annuus the funiculus is 
uniformly posterior to the seed and on the same side with the coty- 
ledons, in which character that plant differs from Chenopodeæ and 
Amaranthaceæ, and as far as he has been able to ascertain from IIle- 
cebreæ, in which the funicuius is either anterior or lateral, and the 
cotyledons (in pendulous seeds) on the opposite side of the seed or 
less frequently lateral. Of thirty-two ovaries of Circea alpina, thir- 
teen had two cells with an ovule in each, but the posterior cell con- 
stantly smaller than the anterior, in twelve the posterior cell was 
empty, and in seven entirely absent; and this analogy with some par- 
ticularities in structure led him to regard the single cell of Hippuris 
as most probably resulting from a single anterior carpellum. He 


shows by a series of diagrams that the position of the fertile cell in 


Valerianeæ is always lateral and external; and observes that in the 
genera with an irregular corolla it always bears the same relation to 
the irregularity of the flower. He infers from an inferiority of deve- 


lopment of the posterior carpellum in Stylidium graminifolium, that if 
the ovary in that genus were reduced to a single carpellum, that car- 
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pellum would be anterior; a case which he has since found to occut 
in St. adnatum, in which there is a single anterior carpellum, or if 
two carpella are present the anterior only is fertile, the ovula being 
always attached to the posterior angle of the cell. He describes the 
carpellum of Isopogon and Leucospermum among Proteaceæ as ante- 
rior; and notes that in Grevillea the carpellum always alternates 
with the two larger sepala, but varies most extensively with reference 
to what he considers the axis. In Anadenia he states that the car- 


pellum is always anterior in the lower half of the raceme, but varies 


in position towards the summit, and in rare instances is perhaps even 
posterior. In some species of Acacia also he believes that he has 


_ found instances of posterior carpella, but as the flowers were for the 


most part in threes, these carpella might belong to the lateral flowers. 
In Pedicularis palustris he has always found the anterior carpellum 
and the anterior division of the style larger than the posterior; and 
the same is the case with Mendozia, resulting in the latter instance 
in the suppression of the posterior carpellum in the fruit. He gives 
at length his reasons for regarding the carpellum as anterior in Casua- 
rina, Cannabis, Humulus, Parietaria, Urtica, Elatostemma and Celtis ; 
and he concludes his remarks on the Proterocarpous division by some 
observations on Cuphea and Lythrum; on Magallana; and on Fu- 
maria. | 

Under the head of the Heterocarpous division he begins by recur- 
ring to the relations already mentioned as existing between Cerato- 
phyllum, Piperaceæ, Houttuynia and Chloranthus. He then proceeds 
to notice Gentianeæ, among which he states that the dichotomous 
Erythræa linarifolia is an example of the two carpella being anterior 
and posterior, and infers from thence and from other variations, taken 
in connexion with the genera! statement that in this family the car- 
pella are right and left, that their position (as in Apocyneæ and Loga- 
niaceæ, according to M. Alphonse DeCandolle) is variable. He next 
refers to Broussonetia and Morus and to Stilbe, which latter he is dis- 
posed to consider as related to Empetreæ and Euphorbiacee, and 
then proceeds to the examination of Cupulifere, among which he 
finds extensive variations. He refers to Coriaria as agreeing with 
Malpighiaceæ in having its raphe turned away from the placenta and 
consequently next to the dorsal rib of each carpellum, which he de- 
scribes as corresponding with the general position of the funiculus in 


that family. He describes the carpella of Mirabilis as being all Jate- 


ral and internal; and again notices the peculiarities which he had 


before referred to in the position of the funiculus in Chenopodeæ, 
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Amaranthaceæ and Illecebreæ, adding some remarks on the carpella 
of Polygoneæ and Alsineæ. He indicates certain characters in the 
flower of Casearia in which it approaches Monotropa, Drosera, and 
especially Francoa. In Thymeleæ he finds considerable variation in 
the position of the carpellum, and states that the relative position of 
carpellum and segments of perianthium is the reverse of what takes 
place in Proteaceæ, the carpellum being always opposite to one of the 
segments of the perianthium. The tendency to the suppression of 
stamens in Thymeleæ is also the reverse of that of Proteaceæ, being 
on the side opposite to the carpellum. In Pimelea and Lachnæa he 
states that the carpella are all posterior, while in Daphne the carpella 
of the two-flowered axillæ stand with their backs to each other, or 
more or less turned towards the stem: Dais is a mixture of these. 
Lastly, he notices various peculiarities in the ovary of Sassafras offi- 
cinale, in Sanguisorbeæ, in Combretum, in Aucuba Japonica and in 
Marlea. 

The memoir was illustrated by a large tabular view of the proposed 
arrangement, a series of diagrams, and numerous figures. 


On the various Forms of Salicornia. By Joseph Woods, Esq., 


F.L.S.: with some additional remarks by Richard Kippist, Esq., 
Libr. L.S. 


The paper relates almost exclusively to the British species of Sali- 
cornia, and more particularly to those which occur on the coasts of 
Sussex and Hampshire. 

The author begins by noticing what he considers as the typical 
form of S. herbacea. This he describes as always erect, except that 
late in the autumn, the branches, usually spreading or ascending, are 
sometimes borne down by the weight of the fruit-spikes. The colour 
is green, generally glaucous, but never red. The spikes of fruit are 
cylindrical, 2 or 3 inches long (ten to fifteen times their thickness), 
“and contain from ten to fifteen sets of seeds. 

The second form (S. procumbens, Sm.), which is stated to bemore 
common than the first, is described as procumbent, decumbent, or 
ascending, but always with a bend at the top of the root, and there- 
fore never erect: the branches and their subdivisions are much shorter 
and more numerous than in the typical form, and at the.same time 
much more divaricate, the lower ones especially being frequently 
recurved ; and these lower branches being much longer than the suc- 
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ceeding ones, give to the entire plant a triangular outline. The 
colour at maturity is always red. The spikes hardly exceed half an 
inch in length (about four or five times their own thickness), and con- 
tain about six sets of seeds each. 

The next form noticed by Mr. Woods, and which he proposes to 
call S. ramosissima, is described as much larger than either of the 
preceding, erect, very much branched and bushy, of a grass-green 
colour, but touched with red, the branches ascending, and the spikes 
not cylindrical or oblong, but somewhat lanceolate, the longest about 
an inch in length (six or seven times their thickness), and containing 
about the same number of sets of seeds as S. procumbens. ‘This, 
which appears to be a rare form, was gathered in Haling Island. 

Mr. Woods now proceeds to describe two intermediate forms, ap- 
parently serving to unite the three preceding. ‘The smallest of these, 
which the author proposes to designate S. pusilla, seems closely to 
resemble S. procumbens, from which it differs in its smaller size and 
less triangular oatline, its erect or suberect branches, the lowest of 
which are neither larger nor more branched than the succeeding ones, 
and in its still shorter spikes, which scarcely exceed } inch in length, 
being sometimes almost globular, and containing about five sets of 
seeds. The other form, which the author calls S. intermedia, and 
which is stated to be the most abundant on the muddy salt marshes 
of Sussex, embraces several subvarieties, all of which are erect, but 
vary much in other respects, sometimes resembling S. pusilla, but with 
much longer and redder spikes; in other cases approaching the typi- 
cal form of S. herbacea, in their yellowish green colour, hardly tinged 
with red, cylindrical spikes an inch or more in length (eight or nine 
times their width), but with not more than eight or nine sets of seeds; 
while others again, in their bushy habit and colour, and in the form of 
their spikes, show an affinity to S. ramosissima. 

All the above-mentioned varieties have oval or oblong seeds, about 
half as long again as broad, and thinly covered with hooked hairs, 
upon an even surface. In the two following the seeds are shorter, — 
nearly globular, but covered in the same manner with hooked hatrs. 

S. radicans, the next species, is described as differing exceedingly 
in its mode of growth from any of the foregoing. In all these :the 
root is evidently annual, and produces a single stem, which is hard, 
and in S. ramosissima may fairly be called woody. In S. radicans, — 
however, a small plant, with only one or two branches, rises at first 
from the seed. The stem of this lies down, and, generally burying 
itself in the mud, sends out radical fibres and new shoots. The pro- 
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cess is continued from year to year, the old stems of one year becom- 
ing the rhizomes of the next, and these successively dying away as 
new rhizomes are formed, thus producing a very rambling and diffuse 
piant. In the preceding forms, every branch and subdivision is ter- 
minated by a spike of flowers. In S. radicans many are barren. The 
spikes, when they occur, are sometimes interrupted, half an inch to 
an inch long, and composed of about six joints. The colour is a dull 
greyish green, with the ends of the spikes brownish, but never red. 
Though much less abundant than the first, second, end fourth forms, 
it is by no means rare in the muddy creeks of Sussex and Hants. 

The last form mentioned, under the name S. lignosa, bears some 
resemblance in its diffuse mode of growth to S. radicans, and Mr. 
Woods found some indications of radical fibres from the lower part of 
the stem, but was unable to ascertain positively the existence of a 
creeping rhizome. It differs however from S. radicans in the thick- 
ness, and firm solid structure of the lower part of the stem, which as 
in every European species is destitute of annual rings, and attains its 
thickness and hardness in the course of one year. From S. fruticosa, 
L., to which it approaches nearly in many respects, it is distinguished 
by the multitude of its slender branches, and probably also by the 
structure of its seed, which Koch and Bertoloni describe as tubercled 
and not hairy in S. fruticosa. The spikes of our English plant are an 
inch or a little more in length, and about six times their width: those 
of the true S. fruticosa are usually both absolutely and relatively 
longer. | 

Mr. Woods next makes some observations on the synonymy of the 
Salicornias described by Ray, who appears originally to have admitted 
but two species; the first including all the forms of S. herbacea and 
also S. procumbens; the second attributed by Smith to S. fruticosa, 
L., but now generally regarded as S. radicans. To these Dillenius 
adds three others, of which the first, S. myc:aroides procumbens, &c., 
is considered by Mr. Woods as S. radicans ; the second, S. ramosior 
procumbens, &c., as probably S. procumbens, Sw.; and the third, S. 
erecta foliis brevibus cupressiformis, he refers with some doubt to his . 
S. intermedia. 

Then follow some remarks on the characters of Arthrocnemum, a 
genus separated by M. Moquin-Tandon from Salicornia, principally 
on account of the different form of its embryo, and to which he refers 
S. fruticosa and S. radicans. In all specimens of S. radicans, and in 
some of what is called S. fruticosa, Mr. Woods finds the seeds appa- 
rently destitute of albumen, and with the radicle lying against the 
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edges of the cotyledons; but in the true S. fruticosa, supposing that 
name to be correctly applied only where the seed is tubercled and 
hairless, he finds a portion of albumen, but the extremity of the coty- 
ledons still close to the ~oint of the embryo. 

The author conclude «ith the following résumé :—“ If I were to 
sum up the results of my observations of this year on the genus Sali- | 
cornia, I should say that S. procumbens is a distinct species ; that S. 
radicans and S. lignosa are certainly specifically distinct from S. her- 
bacea; but whether they are so from each other, and whether, if that 
be the case, S. lignosa ought not to be considered as a variety of S. 
fruticosa, L., and the plant with tubercled seeds to be called S. mega- 
stachya, I do not feel competent to decide. The other forms of S. 
pusilla, S. intermedia, and S. ramosissima, may perhaps be varieties 
of S. herbacea, but this also is a subject for further investigation.” 


Letter from Dr. Drummond, in reference to the Observations on his 
views of the Linnean and Natural Systems of Botany, contained 
in the Notice of the Sixth Edition of the‘ British Flora, (Phytol. 
iv. 170). 


IN your number for the present month, you make some remarks on 
my ‘Observations on Natural Systems of Botany,’ which I consi- 
der unwarrantably personal; and you will allow me to state to your 
readers that I am very far indeed from being the whining character 
you have represented. When 1 published that little work, I knew 
perfectly well that the hue and cry would be raised against it, but 
having no superstitious veneration for great or popular names, and as 
little regard for any injurious system of botany, however fashionable, 
or however supported by them, I published boldly what I conceived 
to be the truth, regardless of any fair criticism, but certainly not ex- 
pecting to meet with a tide of wisrepresentation. 

Now I wish to inform your readers that the book contains nothing 
whatever to warrant you or any one else in insinuating that it was 
written as if the author were overwhelmed with grief (1 wonder what 
I should ery about!), and that I used no “ dolorous terms,” made no 
“ lachrymose observations,” and uttered no “ lamentations,” as is 
represented in the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

Now, Sir, I will only say further, that I care not how severely the 
‘Observations’ may be criticised, but let this be done in good faith, 
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for I must think it unfair, and of course not very honourable, to make 
the bouk a pretext for misrepresenting or maligning the author. 


J. L. DRUMMOND. 
Belfast, June 12, 1851. 


[The review in question was from the pen of a well-known botenist, 
who is not likely to have mis-stated or coloured facts. I have neither 
seen nor heard of Dr. Drummond’s work, but intend to procure it and 
amend my ignorance in this respect before the appearance of another 
number. In the mean time I only ask my readers to suspend their 
judgment.—E. N.] 
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Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 30, June, 1851. 


UNDER the head ‘ Original Communications’ Mr. Henfrey reverts 
to his former plan of giving us in an English dress the labours of our 
continental brethren. The title of ‘ original’ is, however, misapplied. 
He might as well have called the translated abstract of the paper by 
MM. Macaire and DeCandolle on the ‘ Direction taken by Plants’ by 
any other name, say ‘elastic’ or ‘waterproof.’ Macaire’s paper appeared 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1848, and reappeared in the 
“Bibliothèque Universelle de Genève” for 1849, in the latter instance 
being accompanied by explanatory observations by Alphonse DeCan- 
dolle. The conclusion deduced from a great number of experiments, 
which appear to have been conducted with labour and precision, is 
this :— It must be through the distension of the tissue by oxygen 
and the fixation of the carbon, that the leaves bend, curl or twist 
upon their petioles. The cause is evident, but we do not know how 
it acts.” 

Under the head ‘ Literature’ the following works are noticed :— 

‘Outlines of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Vegetable Cell. 
By Prof. H. von Mohl. Brunswick, Vieweg and Son, 1851. Pp. 
152, woodcuts and plate.’ : 

‘ Annals of Natural History, May, 1851. 

‘The Phytologist,’ May, 1851. 

‘Botanische Zeitung, 1850. - 

In these notices, with the exception of the first, the titles of the 
papers only are given. | 
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“Proceedings of Societies : — Botanical Societies of London and 
Edinburgh. 

‘ Miscellanea :’—A note by the Rev. W.' W. Spicer, of a variety of 

Linaria Cymbalaria found on the walls of Evesham churchyard, in 

- which the flowers were pure white, excepting the front of the upper 

lip and the palate, which were sulphur-coloured ; also the following 

‘zz translations :—‘ Methods of preparing the Tissues of Plants for Mi- 
croscopic Examination.’ ‘ Bracts in the Crucifere.’ 

I think Mr. Henfrey has done wisely and well in thus returning so 
completely to his original plan. ‘The brief (five lines) and interesting 
notice by Mr. Spicer is the only article in which I have noticed any 
allusion to a species or variety of a British plant. 


Notice of ‘ The Naturalist,’ No. 4, June, 1851. 


I can no longer lament as heretofore the entire absence of botanical 
papers; we have three in the present number, intituled as under :— 

‘Note on a Botanical Stroll from Plymouth to Tamerton Foliott, 
returning through St. Budeaux. By Mr. Isaiah W. N. Keys.’ 

‘Yew Fruit. By J. Mc Intosh, Esq.’ 

‘Observations on the Floral Changes of the present day. By 
George Lawson, Esq., F.R.P.S., F.B.S.E.’ 

In the second of these papers Mr. Mac Intosh states that the ber- 
ries of the yew may be eaten with impunity, not only by human 
beings, but by blackbirds, thrushes, and redbreasts. I am not aware 
that any doubt previously existed on this subject, but I venture to 
recommend tlie writer, who is “ particularly feed of them,” to spit out 
the stones. 

Mr. Lawson’s paper, “ read before the Geological Society of Edin- 
: burgh, April 17, 1851,” is of great interest; indeed, to depreciate this 

able paper would be to depreciate the ‘ Phytologist,’ whence most of 
its facts are extracted. In one instance an extract from this source 
amounts to a page, and is given verbatim and in inverted commas, 
but the work whence it has been taken is not mentioned. In this 
instance, as in that mentioned in the last number of the numerous and 
highly valuable passages the ‘ Phytologist’ has supplied to Messrs. 
Hooker and Arnott’s ‘ British Flora, the authors are cordially wel- 
come to what they have taken. 1 have no wish but that of diffusing 
zound and useful information; and if writers practise the discourtesy 
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of concealing the source of their knowledge, it will injure their repu- 
tation much more than mine. 


By the way, the ‘ numerous engravings’ so repeatedly advertised 
are altogether absent from this number of the ‘ Naturalist.’ 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History; No. 42, 
June, 1851. 


This number, besides an advertisement of the sale of the late Dr. 
Gardner's collection of plants and books, contains but one botanical. 
paper: this is intituled— 


‘Contributions to the Botany of South America. By John Miers, 
Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 


This paper is confined entirely to the genus Cathedra, of which two 
species are described, C. rubricaulis and C. Gardneriana. 


_ Notice of Hooker s‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, 


No. 30, June, 1851. 


The papers in the June number are intituled as follows :— 

‘Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil; by George Bentham, Esq.’ 

‘Decades of Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
Decade xxxv. Sikkim-Himalayan Fungi, collected by Dr. Hooker.’ 

‘Characters of some Gnaphalioid Composite of the Division An- 
giantheæ ; by Asa Gray.’ 

‘ Contributions to the Botany of Western India; by N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘A new species of Arnebia, detected by Dr. J. E. Stocks in Beloo- 
chistan.’ 

The following papers are placed under the head ‘ Botanical Infor- 
mation : — 

‘The Botanic Gardens of Madrid and Valencia; by Dr. Moritz 
Willkomm. (Translated from the Regensburg Flora of March 7, 
1851, p. 129, seq., by N. Wallich, M.D., V.P.L.S.) 

‘Observations upon the elevated temperature of the male inflores- 
cence of Cycadeous Plants: communicated by Dr. W. H. de Vriese, 
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Professor of Botany and Director of the Royal Garden of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden.’ 

‘ Sale of the extensive Hehetun and of the Books of the late 
George Gardner, Esq., F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Peradenia, Ceylon.’ 

‘Papyrus of Sicily.’ 

‘ Death of Professor Kunze.’ 

‘ Lindheimer’s and Fendler’s American Plants.’ 

‘ Welwitzsch’s Plants of Portugal.’ 

Mr. Bentham’s paper contains descriptions of six new species— 
Davila pedicellaris, of the order Dilleniaceæ ; Securidaca bialata and 


Trigonia parviflora, of the order Polygaleæ; Buttneria rhamnifolia 


and B. discolor, of the order Buttneriaceæ; and Arrudea bicolor, of 
the order Tiliaceæ. 

Asa Gray’s paper coutains descriptions of three new genera and 
_ eight new species of Gnaphalioid Composite, all of them from Swan 
River or South-Western Australia. The genera are Blennospora, 
Antheidosorus and Chamespherion ; the species, Blennospora Drum- 
mondii, Antheidosorus gracilis, Myriocephalus nudus, M. helichry- 
soides, Crossolepis? brevifolia, C.? eriocephala, C.? pygmæa, and 
Chthonocephalus Drummondii. 

Mr. Dalzell describes four new species from Western India—Phar- 
bitis laciniata and Ipomæa rhyncorhiza, of the order Convolvulacee ; 
Elatostemma oppositifolium, of the order Urticaceæ; and Clausena 
_simplicifolia, of the order Aurantiaceæ. 

Dr. Stocks describes Arnebia fimbriopetala. 

Dr. Vriese’s note on the temperature of the male inflorescence of 
Cycadeous plants is very interesting. ‘ Very recently a high degree 
of temperature has been observed in a plant belonging to a family in 
which that phenomenon has not been noticed before. Mr. Teysman, 
chief gardener at Burtenzorg, in Java, in 1845, has informed me that 
he has observed an elevated temperature, and at the same time a very 
strong smell, in the male cone of Cycas circinalis. I received from 
him, in October, 1849, and November, 1850, seven series of observa- 
tions, made in the aforesaid garden, upon male flowers of this plant. 
What is most remarkable in these observations is connected with the 
following facts. The elevation of temperature always takes place be- 
tween 6—10 in the evening. Messrs. Bory, in the Isle of France, and 
Hasscarl, at Java, have observed the maximum at 6 in the morning. 
De Saussure observed it in the Arum I[talicum between 4—7 in the 
evening; and the Colocasia odora in the gardens of Paris, Amster- 
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dam and Leyden has always attained its maximum at noon. This 
periodical production of heat, differing in different climates and in 
flowers of different families, has not yet been accounted for.” 


Notice of ‘ The Gardener's Magazine of Botany, No. 17, June, 1851. 


The interest of this really useful journal continues unabated. The 
present number contains the following papers :— 

‘Pultenæa Ericoides, being the usual description, history, and 
directions for culture of a beautiful although somewhat diminutive 
papilionaceous shrub, raised from seed brought from Swan River by 
Mr. Drummond. Its leaves and habit are very much like those of a 
heath ; its inflorescence crowded into yellow heads. 

‘The Metropolitan May Exhibitions.’ 

‘Visits to Remarkable Gardens ;—the suburban residence of N. B. 
Ward, Esq., at Clapham.’ This is accompanied by an illustrative 
woodcut, and by the following particulars, furnished by Mr. Ward:— 

“ The philosophy of the growth of plants in closed cases has been 
so repeatedly before the public, that it is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon the subject. The object I had in view in the construc- 
tion and planting of my large closed case, was to give a representa- 
tion (in miniature of course) of a tropical forest, in which the plants 
were seen to be growing in something like a state of nature. The 
ground was prepared for their reception by covering the gravelly soil 
of the garden with a foot or two of old brick rubbish, and upon this 
about two feet of sandy peat mould. In this soil most of the palms, 
ferns, bamboos, bananas, &c., are planted. Some plants grow better 
in yellow loam, some in sand or clay, &c.; but all have their wants 
snpplied. A very great variety of different plants can be grown in a 
house of this kind by a little management. Shade-loving plants 
thrive in the darker parts, whilst succuleut plants of all kinds grow 
equally well suspended from the roof. All have the benefit of an 
atmosphere free from mechanical impurities, which might interfere 
with the action of the leaves ; and at the same time this air is always 
undisturbed, enabling the plants to bear without injury very varying 
degrees of temperature. The thermometer in the winter months often . 
falls to 40° during the night, rising to 100° in the day, even in the 
month of December, if the sun shine brightly. In summer the varia- 
tions are still greater, the thermometer occasionally falling as low in 
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the night (in consequence of their being no fire), whilst at mid- 
day it is frequently as high as 130°. This high temperature, how- 
ever, does not often occur, as the house is shaded by a blind. 
Circulation of the atmosphere is effectually secured by means of that 
beneficent law which compels the diffusion of the various gases which, 
either in a course of nature or as the result of various chemical ope- 
rations, are continually being generated on the surface of the earth. 
By virtue of this law, the moment any gas is formed in the house, 
differing from the atmosphere without, diffusion immediately takes 
place; and that uniformity of its component parts, which philoso- 
phers have ascertained to be the case in air examined from every 
portion of the earth’s surface, is the result. Open exposure to air is 
very seldom required with the majority of plants, whether natives of 
cold or of hot regions, if their wants are duly supplied. Oxalis Ace- 
tosella, Dentaria bulbifera, Primula vulgaris, Convallaria muitiflora, 
Cleodendron fragrans, Canna indica, Strelitzia Regine, Begonias and 
hosts of other plants, have flowered with me in closed cases for many 
successive years! and many fruits, particularly those of tropical 
regions, ripen well. The fact is, that in these cases we are enabled 
to include all the agents which can contribute to the well-being of 
the plants, and exclude those which produce deleterious effects. 
=. TI cannot conclude without suggesting the adoption of this plan 
in the general cultivation of plants. Where a large number of spe- 
cies is required to be grown, a series of houses might contain repre- 
sentations of various regions of the earth, fitted up to meet the wants 
of the characteristic flora of each region, and forming most beautiful 
tableaux vivaus of the aspects of the vegetable kingdom. Thus, from 


our miniature tropical forest we might pass to the sandy flats of the | 


Cape of Good Hope, with its bulbs, mesembryanthemums and heaths ; 
and thence to New Holland, with its Epacrids and beautiful Legumi- 
nose, &c.; and if sufficient elevation could be obtained, Teneriffe 
might have a place in this grand exhibition, displaying its dragon 
trees, laurel forests, columnar Euphorbiaceæ, Cacti, &c., &c. Each 
particular country might be thus represented. The Crystal Palace 
might well be appropriated to such a design, which would, I think, 
be quite as interesting as the purpose for which it was erected.” 

‘ The Ash of Armeria maritima.’ 
_ “New and Rare Plants,’ giving many particulars of their appear- 
ance and history. 

‘ Erica Leeana, var. viridis, a description and excellent figure of a 
well-known but rarely-cultivated plant. 
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‘ Vegetable Physiology; by Arthur Henfrey Esq., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at St. George’s Hospital.— Absorption.’ | 

‘On the Habits acquired by Plants; by Mr. J. Towers, C.M. H. S., 
&c. &e.’ 


‘The Beautiful in a Tree,’ a paper extracted from the ‘ Hortieul- 
turist.’ 

‘ Cultural Agency of Quicklime ; by Mr. J. Towers, C.M.H.S., &c., 
&c.’ 

“On Variegation in Plants; by Dr. Morren, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Liège.—Classification, with examples among hardy plants.’ 
Translated from ‘ Dodonza ou Recueil d’Observations de Botanique. 
This classification is drawn up with a vast amount of care and pati- 
ence, variegation of every possible description being defined, but that 
it amounts to more than a catalogue of facts, or throws light on the 
causes of ascertained phenomena, I am unable to assert with any de- 
gree of confidence, | 

‘ Episcia bicolor,’ being the description, history, and some account 
of the culture of a perennial herbaceous shrub of the order Gesne- 
raceæ, raised at the Botanic Garden at Kew four or five years ago, 
from seed brought by Mr. Purdie from New Granada; it is a free- 
blooming species, but compared with the.Gloxinias, far from striking — 
as an ornamental plant for cultivation. 

‘ The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns; by Mr. J. Houlston, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, and Mr. T. Moore, F.L.S., &e,’ In this 
portion of the paper are described twenty-three species of Adiantum, 
twelve of Cheilanthes, five of Cassebeera, and eight of Platyloma. 
Of Adiantum reniforme, A. tenerum, Cheilanthes viscosa, Cassebeera 


 farinosa, and Platyloma falcata there are characteristic figures. 


* Atmospheric Electricity ; by Mr. J. Towers, C.M.H.S., &c.’ 

_ “Natural Model for Artificial Lakes > extracted from Downing’s 
‘ Landscape Gardening.’ 

‘Seedling Narcissi,’ raised by Mr. E. Leeds, of Manchester, who 
communicates the following hints on the raising and treatment of 
seedling Narcissi :— 

To obtain good varieties it is needful the previous season to 
plant the roots of some of each kind in pots, and to bring them into 
the greenhouse in spring to flower, so as to obtain pollen of the late 
flowering kinds to cross with those which otherwise would have passed 
away before these were in flower. With me they always seed best 
in the open ground. When the seed-vessels begin to swell, the 
flower-stems should be carefully tied up and watched until the 
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seéds turn black. I do not wait until the seed-vessel bursts, as 
many seeds in that case fall to the ground and are lost, but také 
them off when mature with a portion of the stem, which | insert 
in the eatth, in a seed-pot or pan provided for their reception. 1 
placé them in a north aspect, and the seeds in due season are shed 
as it were naturally into the pot of earth. I allow the seeds to harden | 
for a month on the surface before covering them with half an inch 
depth of sandy soil. The soil should bé two-thirds pure loam and 
_ onéithird sharp sand: the drainage composed of tough and tutfy 
soil. In October, I plunged the seed-pots in a cold frame facing the 
south; and the young plants begin to appeat in Decetiber and 
throughout the winter, according to their kinds and the mildness of 
the weather. It is needful, in their earliest stages, to look well after 
slugs and snails. 

“The seedlings should be protected from frosts, but should have 
abundance of air or they will soon draw. As soon as they will stand 
exposure, plunge the pots under some sheltered wall or hedge, and 
they will form their first bulbs. Let them become dry in summer, 
and if it bé a wet season turn the pots on their side until the time for 
them to grow again. Let them remdin in the seed-pots, and top dress 
them with fresh loamy soil. When the bulbs are two years old, pre- 
pare, in an open airy situation, a bed of good loam mixed with sharp 
sand; prepare the bed as fof tulips, &c., covering the entire surface 
with sand, in which the bulbs should be embedded: plant the roots 
in rows three inches apart, and each root one inch apart in the row. 
They will stand three years in this bed, whence they may be finally 
removed into a fresh bed of similar soil to flower: a few will flower 
the fifth year, but the greater portion not until the seventh. I do not 
take up the flowering roots oftener than every third season, but top dress 
the beds every datumn. A hittle thoroughly decayed hot-bed manure 
mixed with the surface soil aids them to produce fine flowers, but it 
must be well decoinposed or it will do harm. The beds should be 
well drained, the prepared soil at least two feet deep, and the situa- 
tion sheltered from north and east winds, which do much damage to 
the flowers.” 

I consider that botanists in their experiments of raising plants from 
seed, with a view of eliciting facts as to their specific identity or 
_ otherwise, would do well to take pattern by the florists in this pur- 
suit. Nothing can exceed the care and patience bestowed on the 
subject by these gentlemen, and the facts they record are abundantly 
worthy of preservation. From the above extract, among other useful 
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information, we learn that the seedlings of the Narcissus tribe rarely 
flower until the seventh year. 

‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ 

‘ Visits to Remarkable Gardens ;—Redleaf, W. Wells, Esq.’ _ 

‘ Professional and Moral Training, hints addressed to young gar- 
deners; by Mr. W. P. Keane, author of the ‘ Beauties of Surrey and 
Middlesex’.’ 

‘ Notes, cultural, critical and suggestive.’ 

‘ Horticultural Society’ and ‘ National Floricultural Society,’ giving 
an account of the meetings of the former held May 1 and 20, and of 
the latter held May 8 and 22. 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, June 6, 1851. J. D. Salmon, Esq., in the chair. 

The following donations were announced :— 

The ‘ Gardener’s Magazine of Botany; presented by the Editors. 
‘Pharmaceutical Journal’ and ‘ Transactions ; presented by the So- 
ciety. ‘Journal of the Statistical Society of London ;’ presented by 
the Society. 

The continuation of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘ On the Botany of 
Bungay, Suffolk,’ was read.—G. E. D, 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, May 15, 1851. Professor Balfour, President, in the 
chair. | | 

In taking the chair Professor Balfour stated, that having received 
inquiries from various quarters as to a criticism which had appeared 
of the second edition of his Manual of Botany, in which several 
glaring errors have been exposed, he considered that he was called 
upon, as holding the office of President of the Botanical Society, to 
take the opportunity of stating that he had not edited this edition. 
He therefore begged to assure the Society that he was not responsible 
for the form in which the work had appeared, nor for any inaccuracies 
that might occur in it. 

The following donations were announced :—‘ Botanical Gazette,’ 
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from the Editor. British plants from Dr. Mitchell, Nottingham; Mr. 
J.T. Syme; Mr. Moore, Chelsea; and Mr. Thomas Anderson, 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘ Biographical Notice of the late Mr. George Don. By Dr. 
Neill.’ 

2. ‘List of Plants four * in Peebleshire. By George S. Blackie.’ 
Of the plants included in : ; list the following may be mentioned :— 
Vicia Orobus (Manor-head), Galium pusillum, Pyrola rotundifolia, 
Primula farinosa, Betula nana, Sibbaldia procumbens (Manor-head), 
Saxifraga stellaris, Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Hymenopbyllum Tun- 
bridgense, and H. Wilsoni. 

3. ‘ Notice of Exidia hispidula, Bork., used in China as a remedy 
in disease, and also as an article of diet. By Dr. Dill, Brighton.’ 
This communication was included in a letter to Dr, Balfour, who 
communicated it to the Society. Dr. Dill remarks :—“ The fungus 
which I enclose for your inspection was first brought to my notice in 
Hong Kong as a favourite remedy of the Chinese in attacks of dysen- 
tery. It is used by them in the form of decoction, being boiled along 
with dried plums, the latter being added merely to give flavour, &c., 


to the decoction. The first time I ever saw it used was in the case 


of the person who told me of its efficacy in the before-mentioned 
malady. This man, an English gardener, was suffering from a severe 
attack of dysentery, and as his house was a most unhealthy one I 
strongly advised his going into an hospital. He said before doing 
so he would like to try a Chinese medicine, which had been strongly 
recommended to him by an old Chinaman, a friend of his. I said, 
“Take care what you do with yourself, for your case won’t do to be 
trifled with.” Three days after this I was surprised to find him at his 
work, and well again. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ this medicine has had such a 
wonderful effect upon me that I have kept some of it to show you.’ 
The specimen he then gave me I handed to my Chinese servant, who 
seemed perfectly familiar with it, and speedily obtained me a large 
supply. I then determined to try it in the first case that came before 
me. A few days after a sailor applied to me for chronic dysentery, 
which had been going on for eighteen months, having contracted the 
malady when in China, on a previous voyage. I immediately placed 
him ona strong decoction of the fungus, which he took in two oz. 
doses, three times a day; and in eight or ten days he seemed quite 
cured. Being then permitted to go out, he got drunk, was exposed 
to night air, &c., and had a return of his malady. Again, however, 
the same medicine was employed with the same fevourable result, and 
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he joined his ship in the enjoyment of recruited health. These two 
cases made me very sanguine of the value of the funguüs as 4 cure in 
diarrhea and dysentery, but future experience by no tneans realized 
the hopes I entertairied respecting it. Since thei I bave so often 
found it fail completely, that T now regard it as being inferior in eff- 
cacy to many of the remedial agents we already possess. Mr. A: H. 
Balfour, in Hong Kong, has also tried it successfully, but I think his 
experience has been similar to my own. It grows on old dead trees 
and rotten timber; hence, and from its shape, the name by which it 
is designated in China—‘ mok-yii,’ the ear of a tree. The fungus 
itself is much prized by the natives as an article of food on account of 
its mucilaginous properties. They eat it in soups, stews, &c., and 
consider ita great dainty. In taste it is very itisipid, but certainly 
not more so than the far-famed bird’s-nest.” 

Dr. Douglas Maclagan exhibited specimens of the plant brought 
from Penang by Mr. W. D. Maclagan. In that country it is called 
ers and is used for food. 

‘On Poisoning with Indian Species of Datura. By Dr. H erbert 
ound Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica in Grant Medi- 
cal College, Bombay.’ Dr. Giraud had brought this subject before 
the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay, and the observations 
forming the present paper were communicated to the Botanical So- 
ciety by Dr. Balfour. The very numerous cases of poisoning by 
Datura that have of late occurred in Bambay, have afforded opportu- 
nities for observing the action of a poison, of which but a seanty 
record is to be found in the standard works on Materia Medica and 
Toxicology. Several species of the genus Datura are indigenous 
throughout India: and Datura alba (D. metel, Roa. Flora, i. p. 561) 
and D. fastuosa (Rox. Flora, i. p. 561) are found growing in gardens 
and amongst rubbish, about villages, all over the country; although 
the species must familiar to Europeans, Datura Stramonium, is uni- 
known here. The intoxicating properties of those plants appear to 
have been known amongst eastern nations froin time immemorial, and 
they have long been employed in India, China (where D. ferox is 
used), and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago to facilitate the 
commission of theft and other crimes; for which nefarious purpose 
Datura Stramonium appears, of late years, to have been in some few 
instances employed in France and Germany. Here the cases of 
poisoning by the species of Datura are so frequerit, that the natives 
usually recognize them by their characieristic symptoms. The 
motives that prompt the administration of the poison appear to be 
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extremely various. It is remarkable that although administered 
under many different circumstances, and with varied motives, it 
should so seldom prove fatal here; that not a single case in which 
the effects of Datura could be distinctly traced has terminated fatally ; 
_ and of fifty-one cases that were treated in the Bombay Hospital 
during the past year, only four presented alarming symptoms. Not- 
withstanding the recent prevalence of Datura-poisoning, it has been 
only on the presumptive evidence of its characteristic symptoms that 
its action has been inferred. The poison is administered so steal- 
thily, and the natives are so backward in aiding the cause of justice, 
that it is next to impossible to obtain positive evidence of the admi- 
nistration of the poison, or to trace it to the culprit; although, from 
their familiarity with its nature, and with the modes of its administra- 
tion, it is evident that many of the lower orders of the people are 
acquainted with the adepts who employ it. These remarks, however, 
apply, with equal truth, to cases of poisoning by such substances as 
arsenic and corrosive sublimate, the presence of which may be deter- 
mined by the surer methods of chemical analysis. From the informa- 
tion Dr. Giraud has been able to collect from natives, it would 
appear that the seeds are the parts of the plant usually administered. 
_ They are powdered and thrown into rice, bajree, and other grains, or 
mixéd up with cakes and sweetmeats. Sometimes, however, an infu- 
sion or decoction of the leaves is prepared and introduced into the 
vessels in which food is being cooked; but of the usual quantities of 
the seeds employed, or of the strength of the infusion and decoction, 
Dr. Giraud has had no means of judging. Of the cause that has pro- 
duced so sudden and remarkable an increase in the use of this poison, 
it is difficult to form any conjecture. Viewing the most prevalent 
motive to Datura-poisoning, it would seem as if some regularly-orga- 
nized band of thieves had, within the last. year, invaded our island. 
From 1837 and 1838, when a few: cases of poisoning, supposed to be 
from Datura, were noticed by Drs. Bell and M‘Lennan, in the annual 
reports of the Native General Hospital, up to 1848, only from six to 
ten such cases have been annually recorded ; but during the past year 
fifty-one cases have come under ho8pital treatment. 
In a note received by Dr. Cleghorn from the Superintendent of © 
Thuggee, in Mysore, it was stated that the seeds of Datura alba were 
employed by thieves and other rogues to narcotise their victims, and 
deprive them of the power of resistance. 
8. “ Report on the State- of Vegetation im the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. By Mr. M‘Nab.’ Mr. M‘Nab’s previous observations on 
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the flowering of plants in the Garden up to the 10th of April, 1851, 
not having included the following species, which were recorded as in 
flower on or before that date in 1850, he presented this list, closing 
the observations for the season. 


Dates of Flowering. 
1851. 1850 

Helonias bullata - - sa ja - April 12 April 10 
Draba rupestris - - - - » 
Carex pilosa - - - - 
»  Stenophylla - - - 
Fritillaria Meleagris - - - 
Anemone Pulsatilla - - - - 3 
Narcissus poeticus - - - - - » 17 0 
Asphodelus tauricus  - ait aa 
Narcissus pallidus - - - - - » 8 a_i; 
»  Stellaris - - - - - 18 
Orobus canescens - - - 
Potentilla opaca - - - - - 9 
Cardamine bellidifolia - - - - ~ we i 4 


A note was read from Mr. Babington, stating that Ranunculus tri- 
chophyllus, mentioned by Mr. Syme as found near Edinburgh, is a 
very common form of R. aquatilis. 

It was stated by Dr. Mitchell, in a letter to the President, that the 
plant called by Dr. Howitt Œnanthe pimpinelloides, and for which 
he gives several stations in his Flora of Nottingham, is Œ. Lachenalii. 
It is very abundant in the blue lias districts. All the Leicestershire 
stations for Œ. pimpinelloides are those of A. Lachenalii, the former 
not being found either in Leicestershire or Nottinghamshire. These 
facts render it probable that Œ. Lachenalii is not so “ rare in fresh 
water” as it is said to be, both in Babington’s Manual and in the last 
edition of Hooker’s Flora; the mistake has doubtless arisen from the 
roots not having been examined. Specimens of the plant were sent 
by Dr. Mitchell, along with other specimens, from Nottingham. 

Mr. M‘Nab exhibited several sections of oak stems found in the 
course of excavations made at Tanfield, Canonmills, and read the fol- 
lowing notice, supplied by Mr. M‘Caul, who had superintended the 
operations :—“ In the course of excavating a pit fora new gasometer 
nine years ago, a number of oak stems, the largest two feet in diameter, 
were found, of which Nos. 1 and 2 are sections. At that time I did 
not take any interest in such things, and therefore cannot give any 
accurate information regarding them. In the pit now 2xcavating, and 
from eighty to ninety feet from the one alluded to, two fine trees were 
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found, from which the sections Nos. 8 and 4 were cut. The position 
they occupied was about ten feet below the original surface, beneath 
the lowest bed of gravel and immediately over the boulder clay, their 
direction being nearly east and west. Three of the pieces were lying 
horizontally, and two of them had a rise towards the east at an angle 
of 10°. At the western or lower part of these stems, roots in con- 
nexion with them could be traced, but they mouldered away to the 
touch.” The sections exhibited have been presented by Mr. M‘Caul 
to. the museum of the Botanic Garden. 

There was exhibited a large and beautiful tuft, made in wax, of 
Gentiana verna, covered with flowers, having been prepared by Miss 
Fraser, in imitation of a fine plant, shown at a previous meeting, from 
Dr. Neill’s garden. The wax plant was so accurately executed that 
it was at first taken for a living plant. Having been presented by 
Miss Fraser to Mr. -M‘Nab, he presented it to the museum at me Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

_ A specimen of yellow-flowered Hibiscus, raised by Mr. Lie An- 
derson from seeds sent from China by Colonel Eyre, was exhibited. 
The plant was about two feet high, and had a woody stem. The 
leaves are hairy, the petals sulphur-yellow, the flower when expanded 
being three to four inches across. The epicalyx consists of eight to 
ten linear sepals, while the consists of two and 
thrown to one side. 

A specimen of frou seeds to 
Mr, Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, by Major Madden; was 
exhibited, The plant grows in the Himalaya, and resembles H. albus 
in some respects. In the open border it attains the height of two feet. 
It has ovate leaves and terminal cymes. The flowers are of a dingy 
yellow, and the calyx is covered with glandular pubescence... Dr. 
Douglas Maclagan tried the effect of the plant on the eye. A single 
drop of the fresh juice caused dilatation of the pupil in twenty: 
mioutes, and the dilatation, with slight double vision, Sontisiées for 
twenty-four hours. 

A curious Siberian Iris was exhibited ke Mr. Samuel Hay.. He 
had procured it from Mr. Cunningham, of Comely Bank, but no his 
tory was given with it. It:might:possibly be ahybrid. 

‘Several interesting alpine plants were exhibited from the ends: of 
Dr. Neill, including Arenaria ciliata, &c.; also a plant of Strelitzia 
regina, showing a peculiar malformation by the adhesion of the two 
leaves by their. mid-ribs. There was likewise shown a species of 
Kénnedia, which had been sent home by Neill. | 
Vou Iv, . 26 
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Mr. Stark exhibited a number of interesting plants in flower, 
including Menziesia cærulea and Ophrys muscifera ; ; also.several net 
which he had raised from spores. 

Mr. Flockhart sent for exhibition a large specimen of silicified wood 
_ from New Zealand, showing well exogenous structure. 

_ From the hothouses of the Botanic Garden there were many beau- 
tiful plauts exhibited, including Cactus crinitus, having a peculiar 
fragrance, Croton variegatum, &c. 

Dr. James Mitchell was elected Local Secretary for Nottingham, i in 
the room of Dr. Howitt, who has gone to Australia. 

Thomas Ivory, Esq., 9, Ainslie Place, was elected a Fellow. 

_ After the meeting the members enjoyed a walk through the Botanic 
Garden along with Professor Balfour. | 


- Thursday, June 19, 1851. Professor Balfour, President, in the 
chair. 

_ The following donations to the Society’s library and herbarium 
were announced :—Remarks on Calysaccion longifolium, Wight, by 
Dr. Cleghorn, V.P., from the Author; ‘ Botanical Gazette, from the 
Editor; ‘ Report of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ from the Secretary, through Dr. Cleghorn; Brien plants 
from Dr. Bidwell and Mr. J. T. Syme. 

A copy of the new edition of the Society’s ‘ Catalogue of British d 
Plants’ was laid on the table. 

Mr. Syme resigned his office of Curator of the Society’s herbétiani, 
in consequence of having been appointed Curator of the herbarium of 
the Botanical Society of London. On the motion of the President, 
the Society agreed to record in their minutes their sense of obligation 
to Mr. Syme for his valuable services, and an expression of regret that 
they were now to be deprived of his able assistance. The Secretary 
was directed to communicate this to Mr. Syme. 

: Mr. Wyville T. C. Thomson, Lecturer on Botany at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, was elected Local Secretary for Aberdeen. 

_ Mr. Henry Paul presented a specimen of Codium Bursa, collected 
in the neighbourhood of Brighton. | 

Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens of —_— Wahlenbergii from Ar- 
niston, near Edinburgh, where they were collected by Mr. Veitch, 
gardener at Arniston ; also specimens of Gottschea appendiculata 
from New Zealand, collected by Mr.. Sinclair. 

Dr. Balfour also exhibited specimens of the following snecies of 
Podostemaceæ, which had been presented to the herbarium at the 
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Botanic Garden by Dr. Greville: — Podostemon rigidum, Gard.,. 


Neilgherries; P. dichotomum, Gard., do.; P. Wightii, Gard., do. ; 
P, griseum, Gard., do.; P. elongatum, Gard., do.; P. olivaceum, 
Gard., Ceylon; P. subulatum, Gard., Ceylon ; P. Wallichii, À. Br., 
Assam; Tristicha Ceylonica, Gard., Ceylon. | 

The following specimens, which had been presented to the museum 
at the Botanic Garden, were shown :—1. a large cluster of cocoa-nuts, 
presented by Michael Connal, Esq., Glasgow; 2. a cluster of fruit of 
Elais guineensis, the plant which yields palm-oil in Africa, presented 
by J. D. Anderson, Esq., of Liverpool; 3. specimens of North- 
American chestnuts, by the same; 4. a specimen of the fruit of 


Vanilla aromatica, ripened at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of 


Northumberland, presented by Mr. Ivison. 

Mr. Anderson exhibited living plants of Pinguicula grandiflora, 
Lam., gathered in a glen three miles from Cork, and recently sent to 
him by a friend. 

Mr. Sibbald exhibited flowering plants of Saxifraga birta, which 
he had received from Galtee Mohr, in the county of Tipperary, one of 
the few stations recorded for this species. Mr. Sibbald agreed with 
Mr. Babington’s views as to the distinctness of S. hirta from hyp- 
noides and affinis, and referred to the figures of ‘ English wiring as 
characteristic of the plants. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the Government Teak Plantations of Mysore and Malabar. 
By Dr. Hugh Cleghorn, H.E.I.C.S. The author exhibited speci- 
mens of teak from the plantations of Mysore and Malabar, and stated 
that the glory of the Ghaut Forest was its teak, the vast importance 
of which was becoming daily more known and appreciated ; the tim- 
ber, indeed, has been long prized. Bontius described the tree under 
the name of Quercus Indica, though, except as regards the timber, it 


has no resemblance to the oak. Rheede has given an aceurate repre- | 


sentation of Tectona grandis, and a good account of the teak forests 
of Malabar :—“ Crescit ubique in Malabar, at presertim in Provincia 
Calicolan (Calicut) ubi integræ sylvæ ingentium harum arborum repe- 
riuntur. * * * Lignum vero hujus arboris, quercino ligno haud 


absimile, operi fabrili accomodum, atque Naupegis ad navium fabri- | 


cam in usu est: sed in aquis (presertim dulcibus) Teredini facile 


obnoxium.” Dr. Cleghorn stated that he had travelled in 1847 the | 


route followed by Buchanan in 1801 (see ‘ Journal,’ vol. ili. p. 287), 
and that the teak forests mentioned by him had well nigh disappeared. 
Much attention is now given to this important article of trade by 
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the Government of India; plantations hâve been established, first in 
Malabar, afterwards in Mysore, and their — thriving condition 
ne" the prospect of eventual success. _ 

“On Chantransia, Desv. By John Ra'fs.’ The species of Chan- 

és are fresh-water, minute, tufted Algæ, of a red, purplish, -or 
inky colour. The proper position of this genus is doubtful. In habit 
and appearance some of its species agree closely with the minute, pa- 
rasitic, and irregularly-branched species of Callithamnion. _ 
_ 8. ‘Notice of Belenia præalta of Jacquemont. By Dr. Balfour.’ 
Dr. B. stated that the plant exhibited by him at the last meeting as a 
species of Hyoscyamus, turns out to be the Belenia præalta of Jacque- 
mont. The genus Belenia differs from Hvosc;amus in its corymbose 
inflorescence and more regular flowers. The plant is described and 
figured in Jacquemont’s work. It grows on the Himalaya at. great 
elevations, and towards the northern slope, abounding in the flat 
plains on the Jofty summits. The plant in the Botanic Garden was | 
raised from seeds sent by Major Madden to Mr. Moore, of Glasnevin. 
_ 4. “Remarks on some Australian Products. By Samuel Mossman.’ 
Mr. M. exhibited specimens of the following products, brought by him 
from Australia, and which he had presented to the museum at the 
Botanic Garden :— 

1. New-Zealand Flax.—“ This beautiful silky fibre,” he ania. 
“is procured from the leaves of the Phormium tenax, Forst., by a 
tedious hand-process of stripping it from the parenchyma with n-shill. 
Hitherto all attempts at preparing it by maceration, beating, and the 
appliances of machinery have failed in producing an article equal to 
that dressed in this simple manner by the aborigines. This plant 
grows abundantly in tufts on marshy land throughout the whole of the 
New-Zealand group of islands. It is manufactured into mats for 
clothing by the Maories, and into a by the Europeans oam,'S 
whom it is worth about £60 per ton.” | À 
_ 2. “ Kauri Gum” of Commerce.— This is a very pure resin from 
the Dammara australis or Kauri pine of New Zealand, and has been 
erroneously termed a gum by the settlers. The tree bears fertile and 
sterile cones, and sheds its bark like the Eucalyptus of Australia, 
The timber is much valued in the navy for making large and durable 
spars. A remarkable circumstance connected with the collecting of 
this resin is, that it is principally got amongst sandy soil on open 
fern-land, where not the vestige ‘of a tree is to be found, a fact which 
indicates the existence, at a recent date, of extensive forests of this 
pine, having merely surface-roots on the thin soil of these islands, 
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deriving their nourishment mainly from the humid state: of the atmos- 
. phere which characterizes that climate. It is worth £18 per ton to 
the Americans, who manufacture a superior quality of varnish from it.” 
_ $3. “ Mimosa Bark” of Commerce.—“ This is the bark of Acacia 
dealbata, and pays to ship it to England, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance, from the fact of its containing a greater per centage of tannin 
than any other bark. It is a handsome tree, from fifteen to thirty 
feet high, forming luxuriant groves on the banks of streams, most 
abundant in Port Philip and Twofold Bay, between the parallels of 
84° and 38° south latitude. These groves, when in fall blossom, 
send forth a fragrance, which may be detected several miles. distant, 
and on approaching them, they present one of the most picturesque 
features in Australian forest scenery.” 

_ 4. Seeds from the Cone of Araucaria Bidwillii —* The magnifi- 
cent pine which bears these seeds, is only found between the paral- 
lels of 26° and 28° south latitude, and longitude 152°, 153° 30’ east, 
near Moreton Bay, on the east coast of Australia. The cone is fre- 
quently found twelve inches in diameter, containing about 150 seeds, 
with an edible kernel as large as a walnut. The aborigines roast 
these seeds, crack the husk between two stones, and eat them hot. 
They taste something like a yam or hard dry potato. The trees bear 
cones only once in four years, during a period of six months. This 


season is held as a great festival by the aborigines of this locality, — 


called by them Bunga Bunga, where they congregate in greater num- 
bers than is known in any other part of Australia, frequently coming 
from a distance of $00 miles. They grow sleek and fat upon this 
diet. An act has been passed by the legislature of the colony prohi- 
biting, under heavy pains and penalties, the demolition of these trees, 
being the natural food of the natives.” 

5. Fossil Ferns in shale, from the coal measures of Australia. — 
# Evidence has been found of the carboniferous strata ranning along 
the east coast of Australia, extending north and south a distance of 
1000 miles. The veins are worked on the Hunter river, at Newcastle, 
and afford a valuable export at the present time to California and the 
neighbouring colonies.” 

. Mr. Mossman also exhibited twenty new “species of Australian 
ne. and remarked,—“ Since Brown’s ‘ Prodromus’ was published, 
in 1810, very little has been done in illustrating the botany of Au- 
stralia. Few genera have been added to the list given by this emi- 
nent botanist. Although Cunningham, Labillardiére, and others have 
added materially to our list of species, there is still a vast field open 
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in this interesting region to future additions in botanical discovery, as 
is evident from the little ] have done myself in that distant land, hav- - 
ing brought home forty new species, some of which I now exhibit. 
In my herbarium of ferns, is one rather interesting to the student of 
this department of botany. No. 667 may be considered a variety of 
Stegania (Lomaria) nuda, Rk. Br.; it has the fructification of Lomaria, 
but the venation of Blechnum in parts of the frond, but not in all. 
Sir William Hooker and Mr. J. Smith have observed it before, and 
do not agree with Mr. Brown entirely in his discrimination of the two 
genera: for example, Mr. Smith considers the Lomaria Spicant of 
Mr. Brown as a Blechnum, and this variety of Lomaria nuda, Br., 
tends merely to show, according to him, that it too is truly a Blech- 
num, not a Lomaria.” 

Dr. Balfour made some remarks on the glandular stipules of Cin- 
chonaceæ. Mr. Weddell states that on the inner surface of the base 
of the stipules of Cinchona and allied genera, he had observed nu- 
merons small glands which secreted a gummy fluid. In Cinchonas 
the secretion is transparent and fluid, while in several other genera it 
is solid and opaque, and seems to glue the stipules to the bud which 
they embrace ; this is particularly the case in Pimentelia glomerata. 
In Rondeletia the secretion is soft, like wax, and of a beautiful green 
colour. The inhabitants of Peru give it the name of Aceite-Maria or 
oil of Mary ; they collect it carefully, and use it as an external appli- 
cation in various diseases. The stipular glands have an oval or lan- 
ceclate form, and are somewhat pointed. The axis of the gland is in 
the form of an elongated cone ; it is composed of elongated and dense 
cellular tissue. Dr. Balfour, with the aid of his pupil, Mr. Matthews, 
examined these glands in many Cinchonaceæ, and they detected them 
in fresh specimens of the following :—Cinchona Calisaya, Burchellia 
capensis, Cephaëlis Ipecacuanha, Coffea arabica, Ixora javanica, 
Mussenda frondosa, Rondeletia speciosa, Pavetta indica, Luculia 
gratissima and Pinceana, Pentas carnea, Gardenia Stanleyana, and 
other species. In some the secretion was beautifully coloured. | 
Specimens were shown under the microscopes, as well as un 
drawings of the glands. 

Dr. Balfour stated that he had recently mestaié a letter from Dr. 
Walker-Arnoit, in which he remarks, that in preparing spiral vessels 
to show them fresh, he finds the most easy plan is to take the petiole 
or peduncle of Pinguicula vulgaris and squeeze it between two glass 
slides, so that it may become thin and transparent. In this way a 
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preparation is made which, when put under the microscope, exhibits 
spiral vessels and annular ducts distinctly without any further trouble. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens of Knappia agrostidea, recently 
collected by Mr. Syme at Gullane Links, but which he had subse- 
quently ascertained to have :. 0 sown there by several botanists at 
different times; as also Ranu..culus confusus, Gr. et G., from a pond 
at the same place; and R. trichophyllus, from the pools at Gullane: 
the latter is considered by Mr. Babington and others as a variety of 
R. aquatilis. Dr. Balfour also exhibited frem Mr. Syme dried speci- 
mens of Narcissus poeticus, retaining the beautiful colour of the 
flower; the specimens had been received in a fresh state from the 
Rev. Mr. Bree, Allesley Rectory. 

Many interesting plants were exhibited from the Botanic Garden, 


among which were Solanum fragrans, a well-flowered specimen of | 


Dendrobium. densiflorum, a set of Robertsonian saxifrages, 5 
plants, rare Carices, &c. 

A collection of beautiful alpine plants was likewise exhibited, from 
the garden of Dr. Neill, Canonmills Cottage, including Stellaria sca- 
pigera, Oxyria reniformis, and others of interest. | 

Mr: Stark exhibited Stylidium androsaceum, Orchis muscifera, 
Aceras anthropophora, and other interesting plants in flower; also a 
_ fresh specimen of Trichomanes radicans, in a state of fructification. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :—George S. Blackie, 
Esq., Alexander G. Duff, Esq., and Charles J. Davenport, Esq., Edin- 


burgh. 


‘ Microscopical Society of London. 

May 21, 1851. George Shadbolt, Esq., in the chair. | 

Thomas Chamberlin, Esq., Jabez Hogg, Esq., John Ladds, Esq., 
William Ladd, Esq., Joseph Taylor, Esq., and George Field, Esq., 
were balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

A paper by George Shadbolt, Esy., ‘ On the Sporangia of some of 
the Filamentous Fresh-water Algæ, was read. 

After stating that the facts to which he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the Society were, if not hitherto entirely unknown, at ay rate 
not made public, so far as he had been able to ascertain, the anthor 
proceeded to describe that he had ascertained that the sporangia of 
Zygnema quadratum, Z. varians, and of another of the Algæ, probably 
a species of Tyndaridea, undergo a gradual change of form, and 
finally assume a stellate character, precisely similar in appearance to 
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the so-called Xanthidia found in sections of flint, and analogous to 
the stellate sporangia of the allied family of the Desmidieæ ; that con- 
sequently the figures of the sporangia of the above-named species, as 
given in Hassall’s ‘ British Fresh-water Algæ, though perfectly correct 
as far as they go, are only figures of the fruit in a transition state. 
He suggested that as Zygnema quadratum is a species in which con- 
jugation occurs between contiguous cells of the same frond, while, on 
the contrary, in Z. varians it takes place between those of different 
filaments, in all probability a similar change to that described ensues 
with regard to the sporangia of all the species in both the sub-divisions 
of the genus, and possibly in most, if not in all, of the té | 


June 18, 1851. Dr. Arthur Farre, President, i in the hide 

A paper by P. H. Gosse, Esq., ‘ On the large Actinophrys of Eich- 
horn, and on the Structure of the Flesh in the Polygastrica,’ was read. 

After citing the observations of Eichhorn, to the effect that he wit- 
nessed the capture of small Crustacea by the tentacles of this animal, 
and the digestion of them within its body, which have been doubted 
by later naturalists, the author mentioned that he had himself met 
with the animal on two occasions, though it appears to have been un-" 
seen since the days of its first describer. Mr. Gosse then charac- 
terized the species, to which he assigned the name of Actinophrys 
Eichhornii. It is a whitish globe, distinctly visible to the naked eye, 
and seen, under the microscope, to be studded all over its surface 
with long, delicate, pointed, divergent rays. These organs have the 
power of arresting, by mere contact, animals of much higher organi- 
zation, which the author witnessed, and thus confirmed the testimony 
of its discoverer. The paper went on to describe the rays as wholly 
retractile within the body; and other organs, in the form of clear oval 
bladders, also capable of being protruded and retracted at various 
parts of the surface; as well as vesicles contained within the substance, 
and which, frequently inclosing food, evidently perform the part (the 
author thinks only {emporarily) of stomachs. | 

Mr. Gosse described the body of this animalcule as made up of an 
aggregation of large, distinct, perfectly transparent, unnucleated cells, 
pressing over and against each other, and thus rendered polygonal. 
Their walls are not membranous, but composed of a semifiuid viscous. 
mucus, resembling the bubbles on the surface of soapy water. This. 
substance is endowed with contractility, which the author proved 
from several circumstances; and he considered that the. protrusile 
bladders and the stomach-cells are only modifications of the common — 
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cells of the flesh... Mr. Gosse drew analogies to illustrate this 
structure from the Modes, the Hydræ, and especially from the 
Spirostoma and the Stylonychia, polygastric animalcules; and his 
observations went to show that the organization in this class of 
animals is exceedingly simple, consisting of little more than.a homo- 
geneous fluid drawn out into spherical films or cells, probably 
inclosing a very subtle vapour. 

A second paper, by H. C. Sorby, Esq., ‘ On the Tensions developed 
among the Tissues of Wood by its Growth,’ was read. 

The author commenced by stating that in studying the depolarizing 
structure of wood, he had used asa polarizer a rotatable large 
Nichol’s prism, placed behind the lenses of the achromatic condenser ; 
and as an analyzer, a film of selenite and another Nichol’s prism, 
which could be rotated independently or conjointly, placed over the 
eye-piece. By these arrangements, he obtained abundance of light 
when using high powers; and by rotating the selenite, the direction 
of the positively and negatively doubly-refracting axes of the object 
under examination were easily ascertained. 

Upon examining with this apparatus longitudinal sections of recent 
wood, with a power of about 400 linear, they were found to consist 
of laminæ, some of which possess positive and others negative double 
refraction in the line of their length, the principal axes lying one in 
that direction and the other at. right angles to it. This alternation of 
positive and negative laminæ, and the probable cause, form the prin- 
cipal subjects of this paper. The number of alternations. varies, but 
from five to ten are usual. The passage. from one to the other is 
often quite sudden, but is sometimes gradual. The. wood considered 
as the best for showing these effects was that of the Coniferæ; and 
the effects of polarization, as exhibited by the medullary rays, the 
disks, the spiral fibre, and the ducts were described. : The cause of 
alternation of the positive and negative laminæ is ascribed by Mr. 
Sorby to the tension produced by the growth of the plant; and he ex- 
plains it by supposing that first of all the original walls of the tubes 
of which the laminæ are composed were neutral, or had such a variable, 
slight, positive and. negative action as is seen in cellular tissue, and 
that then inside them woody matter was deposited, which had a ten- 
dency to expand in the line of the length.. This, by stretching the 
original walls, would produce in them a positive action in the line of 
their length, and their:reaction on the fresh-formed tissue would; de- 
velop. in it a negative structure; and a constant repetition of this pro- 
cess: would produce the. various alternations now under consideration. 
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In conclusion, he stated that although these suppositions might not 
adequately explain all the phenomena that might be pbserved, still 
this structure proves that there have been alternations of ligneous tis- 
sue, either having tensions in different directions, or a self-existing 
double refraction of different characters; but he considers the sup- 
position that the effects are due to tension agrees with the neutral . 
action of some parts and the general properties of others much the 
best ; and he felt convinced that the study of the double refraction of 
the tissues of plants would be of great utility in arriving at a correct 
knowledge of the manner of their development. 

Another paper, ‘On the Minute Structure on a Species of we 
sina, by W. C. Williamson, Esq., was also read. 

In former communications to the Society, the author pointed out 
the existence of a curious system of tubes and canals, penetrating the 
parietes and septa of several species of foraminiferous shells, in which 
the structure of Polystomella, some species of Nonionina and Am- 
phistegina were described. On making sections of a species of Fan- 
gasina, D’Orb., from Manilla, the existence of a much larger and more 
interesting arrangement of tubes was discovered. The shell is con- 
structed on the inequilateral plan of Truncatulina tuberculata, and 
viewed as an opaque object, exhibits a series of vertical translucent 
spaces, with the intervening parietes to which the foramina are limited. 
Along each of the vertical septal lines there exists an irregular double — 
row of very distinct pits or depressions; similar pits are also seen 
inferiorly in the radiating septa which divide the different segments 
of each convolution. On making a series of sections of the shell, we 
learn that these pits or depressions are the external orifices of a cu- 
rious system of intraseptal canals and spaces ramifying in its interior. 
A section taken close to the inferior flat surface of the shells exhibits 
a spiral translucent septum, separating the convolutions; the seg- — 
ments present the ordinary foraminated aspect, and are arranged in 
the usual spiral manner; in the radiating interseptal lines are seen 
numerous small orifices, which open, by means of short canals, into 
the interseptal spaces immediately above them. On making a second © 
section, parallel to the first, but a little above the peripheral margin, 
we perceive that there exists a number of large branching intraseptal 
tubes and passages, which commence at the innermost segments and 
proceed in a radiating manner towards the periphery; these appear 
designed primarily to multiply the number of external orifices; but 
in addition to this, they subsequently facilitate the establishment of a 
free communication between the internal intraseptal spaces and those 
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of the newer convolution, in which the septa are more numerous. 
Small circular apertures appear along the course of these tubes, and 
mark as many points where the section has traversed the orifices of 
the canals, descending to the inferior surface of the shell. A third 
section, made parallel to the foregoing, is cut through the shell a little 
above the superior extremities of cells belonging to the central con- 
volutions. We here see that the portions which, in the former 
section, had the appearance of radiating tubes, are really the lower 
borders of vertical interseptal spaces, but at the same time giving off 
true divergent cylindrical canals from their external margins, which 
penetrate the thick parietes of ‘the shell. Whilst these spaces com- 
municate externally, they open internally into a large irregular cavity, 
the true nature of which is better understood by reference to a verti- 
cal section of this instructive object passing nearly through its centre; 
this section, if it has not traversed the primordial cell, has certainly 
crossed the second one, along with four others, in the successive order 
of their development. Whilst their inferior portions are nearly on a 
uniform level, the upper extremities of those belonging to successive 
convolutions become rapidly elongated, leaving between them a large, 
irregular, conical space. In the species under consideration a new 
and curious feature is presented: the cavities in the translucent cal- 
careous shell are thickly lined with a dark olive-brown substance ; 
this substance not only exists in the interior of all the cells, but also 
occupies the intrasepta! spaces and their respective canals, as well as 
the irregular cavity in the umbilical centre of the shell. It is most 
probable that this brown substance is really the desiccated soft ani- 
mal. A thin superficial section, made in the plane of the oblique 
sides ‘of the conical shell, exhibits some of the septa with the large 
orifices of their interseptal canals, with the exiernal parietes of some 
of the segments densely perforated with minute pseudopodian fora- 
mina, and a small lateral portion of the dome-like apex of the shell, 
which is perforated with apertures, through which a free communica- 
tion is maintained between the external medium and the inclosed 
space. The nature of the latter varies considerably; sometimes it 
exists in the form of a large irregular cavity, and at others as au intri- 


cate network of large canals. The character of the external orifices | 


also varies: in some examples they are large and patent; in others, 
numerous smaller tubes, ascending from ihe subjacent network, con- 
verge at some superficial depressions which occupy the position of 
the larger orifices. 

The above facts show that the subject of the present memoir pre- 
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sents a very different structure from any of the Foraminifera hitherto 
described, but they support the conclusion at which the author 
arrived in a preceding memoir, viz., that the soft animal has the 
power of extending itself far beyond the limits of any individual seg- 
ment, and is thus enabled to secrete calcareous matter in other situa- 

tions than the mere imvesting parietes of its own cell. It is only in 

this way that we can explain the production of the dome-like éovering 
which entloses the central umbilical cavities and their ramifying ca- à 
nals. But if it should be ultimately proved ‘that the soft tissues have 
occupied all these irregular ¢atities,.W@ shail then have a form of 
organization which, from its variability contour, will approach 

more closely to the sponges than ‘any hitherto described. __ 

_ The author concludes by stating that although these details may 
appear to be tediously minute, yet it must be remembered that until 

we are accurately familiar with all the leading’ types of structure ex- 
isting in this interesting group of organisms, we cannot be in a condi- 

tion to arrive at final conclusions respecting their nature and zoological 
W. 
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Account of a Privileged Locality near Torquay, in Devonshire 
By Epwin Less, » FL. 


- Botanists have scarcely paid sufficient attention to those “ privi- 
leged localities,” as they have been not unaptly termed, or secluded 
natural botanic gardens, where either some very local plant. almost 
exclusively flourishes, or a number of plants are located together in 
friendly community, which may not be so met with elsewhere for 
many miles round. Plants found in such places may be generally. 
taken as “ certainly wild” there, without any doubt, and the flowers 
thus in community may be all esteenfed as truly indigenous. Indeed, 
such spots appear to be the relics of the original vegetable aspect of 
the districts where they occur, and: they seem to suggest that from 
. such centres of plantation, if not creation, vegetation took its first 
migrations ; though some plants, sluggish “and unenterprizing, have 
scarcely progressed: from the spots where they we — placed. 

Such favoured habitats are peculiarly grateful to the-wandering bo- 
tanist to find, and.it is extremely useful to notice them, as thus, in a 
comparatively narrow space, numerous remarkable species are localized 
together, which to find, even reqs the pacing of 
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the weary foot for many consecutive miles. I have in a former num- 
ber of the ‘ Phytologist’ described an excursion to Craig Brithen, one 
of the privileged localities alluded to; and I now proceed to notice 
another — Anstey’s Cove, near Torquay, Devonshire. Authors of 
floras should make particular mention of such spots when within 
their assigned boundaries, noticing all the plants growing there, which 
might: be useful in several ways, besides giving the botanical tourist, 
who may have but little time on his hands, an opportunity to make a 
good vasculum with certainty, instead of that chance ne which 
often only dissipates a dies g 

To any Visitor of South. T An- 
stey’s Cove and Babbicombe Rocks, only about two miles ‘east of 


Torquay, along the coast, broken as it is into little’ romantic coves, 


with beaches of glistening white pebbles. My visitation: was made in 
the middle of June, in the present year, probably as good @ time: as 
any, most of the:plants Ishall mention being" then in full flower or 
gettamg into the flowering state. 

The.rocks in the vicinity of Torquay are of the massive limestone 
belonging to what geologists call the Devoniam system,-and are seen 
eastward and westward in connexion with the new red sandstone and 
conglomerates.’ At Babbicombe the limestone is brought in contact 
with the conglomerate, and the contrast of the deep red of the sand- 
stone cliffs with the. hoary elder rocks and the glittering white shore, 
over which the green sea ripples in its transparency, is very remarkable. 

uAnstey’s Cove, which I am about to describe, is one of those deli- 
cious spots everinviting to the imagination of the lover ef secluded 
nature, and the hopes.of the wandering herbalist; even the poet might 
gain some addition to his train of thoughts from the contemplation of 
its peculiar beauties. | 

Entering from the eastern side, over the down that extends to the 
margin of the cliff from the Torquay road, a wide portal appears in 


the limestone rock, a sublime indicator -of’the exciting scene. On 


either hand lofty perpendicular precipices rise upwards, almost terri- 
fying to thesight ; but Nature has robed the barren rock with beauty, 
and in s@mmersthe stainless flowers of the white rock-rose (Helian- 
themum p@lifolium) charm the éye of the explorer with their lustre 
and delicagy, ‘dgooping on all sides, but not descending far into the 
glen. From: té portal a slippery staircase of rough steps winds to 
the cove below, which is hemmed in by the sea on one side and pre- 
cipitous rockg«on the other, while the uneven ground is scattered over 


as if with patins of a Cyclopean city, or some eens that an 
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earthquake has dislocated. Vast isolated siones rise up at high 
angles of inclination along the face of the escarpment, while the de- 
clivities are covered with broken cromlechs and logans, or monstrous 
slabs that might readily be believed to be portions of such Druidical 
erections. Among these masses the Rubia peregrina winds its stem 
and spreads its prickly leaves abundantly wherever a crevice presents 
itself; the blue Acinos vulgaris and the purple thyme (Thymus Ser- 
pyllum) are also conspicuous, and under the rocks the pale blue- 
veined flowers of the Iris fœtidissima rise amidst tufts of polished - 
leaves, scattered about in considerable numbers. 

The destructive influences of time and atmospheric action upon the 
rock here is shown in a yawning cavity on the right of the descent, 
whick seems an opening to unexplored caverns, but too dangerous to 
penetrate, for a stone at the entrance totters to its fall, while ash and 
other trees, pushing in, widen the differences between rocks once 
joined together, till the parting is irreparable, and winding chasms 
tempt the ingress of the Cotyledon and the fern. But looking down- 
ward from this broken scene of ruinous discord, the greenish-blue sea 
appears in calm repose, faintly murmuring upon a beach of white 
pebbles below, while the rocks that enclose the eastern side rise up 
_ in shattered pinnacles of romantic shape. 

At the bottom of the cove monstrous masses of rock, almost regular 
in shape, appear like the bases of the pillars of a ruined temple, which 
it might be supposed had been anciently dedicated to Solitude; Na- 
ture has overthrown it, for she would have no erections büt of -her 
own formation; and now the green privet and the greener ivy, care- 
lessly thrown about the sea-washed masses, gives them a contrasting 
hue that weds beauty to abandonment. Even the samphire, dashed 
down from its usual lofty position, succumbs to circumstance, and 
fearful of another crash of ruin, luxuriates on the shore, yet just suf- 
ficiently out of the reach of the tidal surge. Far up on the face of the 
interior crags the Pyrus Aria shakes its silver leaf, and clumps of the 
Viburnum Lantana are widely dispersed around, now showing their 
green berries. The glaucous Sedum, bending its unopen heads of 
yellow flowers, is abundant everywhere on the broken rocky. surface, 
ard here and there appear the fully-expanded argent corollas of Se- 
dum Anglicum. The golden tufts of the commoner S: acre also 
diversify the floral prospect, while numerous plants of the rose- 
coloured Orchis (O. pyramidalis) give quite a feature to the scene, 
and a few of the bee-Orchis (Ophrys apifera) luxuriate in the 
bright sunshine in full perfection. Nor was insect life altogether 
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absent, for several “ painted-lady ” butterflies (Vanessa Cardui), no- 
where, I believe, very common, were sporting about, and seemed 
restricted to this beautiful recess. 

In passing slowly on, the sea, that had previously spread its bound- 
less view in front, becomes contracted by the junction of a mass of 
intervening rock with the jutting and eastern headland, and a placid 
lake appears in silent seclusion, seeming a retreat where the world is 
totally shut out, and every care shut out with it. The limestone 
rocks, perfectly bare though they are, above this apparent lake, and 
gray with high antiquity at their summits, yet from the oxydation of 
their surface lower down, assume a deep burnt-sienna tint, varying ia 
its intensity, and are almost indigo at the water’s edge—this variation 
of colour adding much to the beauty of the picture, which without it 
would here have but a sterile aspect, though the samphire occa- 
sionally imparts a touch of verdure to the rocks. Just at this inte- 
resting point, where the rocks meet and the sea appears to be shut 
in, one can scarcely do otherwise than sink down upon the turf 
quietly to enjoy the prospect that presents itself, and with a hermit’s 
feelings give contemplation its fill. 

Proceeding on, a fissure opens ia the rocks, through which a nar- 
row passage winds, and on emerging, another smaller cove appears 
even wilder than the former, with white pebbles and broken rocks on 
its margin, on which the surge dashes with hollow sound. But the 
hollows and declivities of this glen are thickly covered with vegeta- 
tion, from which its shattered rocks vainly strive to escape, for they 
are held in its embraces, and it covers them with a vesture in almost 
every part. Here, wildly wandering over the steeps, the wood vetch 
(Vicia sylvatica) spreads most luxuriantly around, almost bathing its 
purple tresses in the sea; and clustered in many spots, the beautiful 

blossoms of the bastard balm (Melittis Melissophyllum)— white, 
- blotched with purple—appear strikingly conspicuous; while the air is 
loaded with fragrance from the wild honeysuckle and the sweet-briar. 

Why has not some poet seized a simile from the Melittis ?—here it 
is, to be worked out by any one who wants a subject. While grow- 
ing, the scent of the plant is most horehoundish and ungrateful ; but 
treasure it up, and as it dries no odour of hay-field in summer can be 
more delicious. Is it not like some adverse circumstance—bitter in 
its growth, but losing its acrimony with time, and at last scenting the 
memory? ‘“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” But it is enough to 
indicate the sentimental, though few I imagine but would imbibe 
poetical thought in some degree from a brief sojourn in Anstey’s Cove. 
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This end of the cove, covered with various shrabs, quite contrasts 
with the bare chaotic aspect of the eastern side, before described. 
The acclivities rise up gently from the placid sea in tufts of verdure, 
yet terminate in cliffs that, though bold and broken, seem. not like 
bare riven masses of desolation, but are softened down to the appear- 
ance of castellated ruins, where time has gently and gradually added 
a grace with sprinkled ferns, dangling mosses, and dimly-gilded 
lichens. The view, shut in except towards the sea, inspires thoughts 
of gentle hermits and eternal seclusion; until the nettle touch of me- 
mory quickens the slothful mind, and awakens the dreamer to the 
realities of life or to botanical investigation. 

On the rocks at the head of Anstey’s Cove, 1 observed a deep na- 
tural fissure in the limestone, of considerable depth, with several con- 
nected widening cracks, varying much in breadth, in some places 
easily stepped across, but in others quite formidable to contemplate 
and dangerous to stumble into. The chasm was choked up by trees, 
shrubs, and vegetation of various kinds, and until closely examined 
did not appear so deep as it really was. ‘“ Daddy’s Hole,” nearer to 
Torquay, is a wide open chasm of the same description. Such places 
would seem well adapted to the growth of ferns, but I only saw there 
such common species as Asplenjum Trichomanes, A. Ruta-muraria, 
and Scolopendrium vulgare, this last being especially abundant in 
Devonshire. I noticed, however, some very fine plants of Ceterach 
officinarum growing in crevices of the limestone, to which it was en- 
tirely confined, notwithstanding the proximity of the red conglomerate 
and sandstone cliffs at Babbicombe Bay. The rocks at Babbicombe, 
though they have been referred to in our floras, seemed by no means 
so prolific of species as Anstey’s Cove; but they bore in many places 
a very profuse investiture of that elegant moss, Neckera crispa. 

I subjoin a list of plants gathered in two excursions to Anstey’s 
Cove, in exemplification of its claims upon the botanical tourist; but — 
doubtless a resident of the vicinity could greatly increase the catalogue. — 


Plants found in Anstey's Cove, near Torquay. 


Thalictrum minus, Arabis.hizsuta, Gochiearis Roatan, 
oleracea. 

Helianthemum polifolium. This. elegant plant is stated in our 
floras to be only found in Britain at Babbicombe; and on Brean 
Down, Somerset. It presented. a beautiful appearance on the rocks 
forming the eastern side of Anstey’s: Cove, but was more plentiful still 
at the curious spot called “ Daddy’s Hole,” nearer to Torquay. __ 
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Silene maritima, Hypericum montanum, Geranium lucidum and 
columbinum, Euonymus Europæus, Anthyllis vulneraria, Hippocrepis 
comosa, Vicia sylvatica (most abundant), Spiræa Filipendula (in the 
greatest profusion, and always devoutly attached to “airy downs”), 
Rosa rubiginosa (in consider ~ le plenty). 

Pyrus Aria. Growing hig: .p on the face of the precipitous lime- 
stone both at Anstey’s Cove, Babbicombe Rotks, and Daddy’s Hole. 
The specimens gathered here agreed pretty nearly with what I have 
obtained from Craig Brithen, in Montgomeryshire. Mr. Babington 
has recently suggested, in Henfrey’s ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ that there 
are two British species, and revives the old name Scandica. I see 
no advantage in this, for the alleged differences apply only to the 
foliage ; and I find the leaves very variable on the same tree. Some 
stress is laid upon the lateral nerves, said to be “ about 7 on each 
side” in P. Scandica; and if this character be of any worth, my 
plants are referrible to Scandica, but some of the leaves have only 
five lateral nerves, while they vary greatly in width and lobation. I 
have a specimen, gathered on the Cotswolds, Gloucestershire, with 
the nerves eleven, and the leaves much sharper cut, but I should bave 
no faith in its being more than a variety. This comes nearer the ce- 
lebrated Castle-Dinas plant, which is a mere seedling on the walls, 
than the Devonshire specimens, but I should consider them all forms 
of one species. | 

Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

Sedum-rupestre. In great abundance among the broken rocks 
both here and at Babbicombe. Very glaucous in aspect, but with 
none of the leaves reflexed, and considerably smaller in size than S. 
reflexum. Many of the flowers in specimens I gathered had from 
seven to nine petals. 

Sedum Anglicum and acre. 

Crithmum maritimum, Daucus maritimus, Cornus sanguinea, Vibur- 
num Lantana (in profuse abundance), Rubia peregrina (very common), 
Galium saxatile, Scabiosa Columbaria. 

The Composite were almost absent here, for 1 only noticed Car- 
duus tenuiflorus, Solidago Virgaurea, and Inula Conyza. 

Ligustrum vulgare. In great plenty on the rocks, just coming into 
flower. It is remarkable how the most skilful technical botanists 
neglect reference to exact habitat in many plants. The privet 
abounds on the rocks of the sea-coast both here and in Wales, yet 
Sir W. J. Hooker and Mr. Babington make no reference to this in 
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their respective floras, though surely this is its more natural position 
than in “ hedges,” to which it is assigned by the former botanist. 

Orobanche Hederæ. Often difficult to obtain, but here, from the 
falling down of masses of ivied rocks, weil observable, and its parasi- 
tical character on the roots of ivy well made out. A taller plant than 
O. minor, with more numerous flowers, extending half way down the 
stem. | 

Melittis Melissophyliom. Scattered about in luxuriant masscs. 

Primula veris. I have somewhere seen it stated that the cowslip 
does not grow in the fields of Devonshire. It was here, however, 
upon the rocks, with leaves much whiter beneath than usual, from an 
abundant minute tomentosity that covered them, and their petioles 
were excessively lengthened. I saw no primrose anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

Euphorbia Portlandica. Very plentiful and in fine perfection. 

Orchis pyramidalis. Splendidly in flower both here and at Babbi- 
combe. 

Ophrys apifera. In several places among the rocks. 

Iris fœtidissima. One of the commonest plants of the vicinity. 


I have restricted myself to the species growing at this particular 
locality, and must leave for the present a notice of some other De- 


vonshire plants. 


EDWIN LEEs. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, 


July 7, 1851. 


Proposal for a Great City Conservatory, or Geographical, Peren- 
nial, Glazed Garden, on the site of Smithfield Market. By 
Epwarp NEWMAN. | 


SMITHFIELD Market, heretofore the monster nuisance, I might per- 
haps even say the monster curse, of this great metropolis, is to be 
removed: the House of Commons has decided on its fall. While the 
question of its existence was under discussion, I would not weaken 
the hands of those who had so long and so worthily laboured for its 
removal, by introducing any minor plea—any less powerful argument 
than that on which they took their stand. The nuisance was unri- 
valled in the history of nations; it was intolerable, and therefore must 
be removed. No ulterior consideration could add to the strength of 
this position; in fact, every scheme for the occupation of the site 
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was liable to be met by the objection, “ You have, then, an ulterior 
object.” This has beeri avoided: the question has been discussed 
on its own merits, and is decided. The occupation of the vacant site 
bas therefore become a subject fairly open to consideration. 

It will immediately occur to those who, from motives of philan- 
thropy, have uniformly advocated the retaining of open spaces, or, as it 
were, breathing-holes, here and there throughout the metropolis, that 
another of these is now jeopardized. Such a vast area will not long. 
remain unappropriated. The idea which I have formed on the subject, 
and which [ am glad to find meets with general approbation amongst 
those to whom I have mentioned it, is to construct, on the site of the 
Augean stable, which a strength greater than that of Hercules is 
on the eve of cleansing, a geographical, perennial, glazed garden, in 
which shall be exhibited, in a growing state, in all their native luxu- 
riance and beauty, the vegetable productions of tke entire world. I 
introduce the term ‘ perennial’ advisedly. The term ‘winter’ garden, 
so generally employed, seems to imply that it is designed to be a 
winter resort exclusively. Such an idea is erroneous, the term simply 
meaping that such a garden is to be enjoyed in winter as well as in 
summer: no one ever thought of restricting the use of winter gardens 
to the season whence their name is derived. Those citizens of Lon- 
don who have visited the great conservatories at Kew, Regent’s Park, 
Sion House, &c., must be fully aware of the advantages of having such 
a building in the centre of the metropolis. These may be briefly enu- 
merated under six heads: Ist, health; 2nd, comfort; 3rd, safety ; 
4th, instruction ; 5th, amusement ; 6th, accessibility. 

Ist. Health.—There is no question whatever that the health of Lon- 
doners suffers from continually and habitually staying indoors. No 
one, not even nursemaids and children, can go out to enjoy air, which, 
in our crowded streets, impregnated abundantly with particles of soot 
and dust, and with the fumes of beer, gin, and tobacco, is not to be 
enjoyed. The student, the clerk, the schoolboy, the wife, the child, 
cannot seek the streets as a temporary relaxation or change—cannot 
expect: to find in them even a momentary invigoration; whereas a 
glazed garden would supply the desideratum, oxygen. That pabulum 
of animal life is abundantly exhaled by plants during the day; and 
not only would the invigorating effects be felt within, but they would 
extend, though in a less degree, all around. The consumption of 
oxygen, and its consequent abstraction from atmospheric air, is the 
main cause of that oppressive feeling which so continually causes 
fainting, sickness, and all kinds of illness in omnibuses, theatres, and 
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fashionable places of worship. The glazing would serve to arrest the 
escape of this life-giving principle, not prevent but arrest it, and the 
invigorating effect of entering the building would be at once manifest. 
The advantage of such buildings to invalids, especially in cases of 
incipient phthisis, is a matter now becoming notorious, through the 
recently-published views of Mr. Paxton and others; but I do not see 
that any of these gentlemen make the acknowledgment which com- 
mon courtesy requires to Mr. Ward, with whom the idea originated. 
In order to set that gentleman right with the public, I beg to refer the 
reader to his work, published nine years ago.* After describing fully | 
the advantage of such closed glass houses as that [ am now proposing 
to erect, Mr. Ward goes on to consider the application of the same 
principle to animal and human life,—an application which he justly re- 
gards as of far higher importance than the scientific, amusing, or orna- 
mental purposes to which the Wardian cases are now generally applied. 
“With respect to consumption, could we have such a place of refuge 
as 1 believe one of these closed houses would prove to be, we should 
then be no longer under the painful necessity of sending a beloved 
relative to a distant land for the remote chance of recovery, or too 
probably to realize the painful description of Blackwood— Far away 
from home, with strangers around him,—a language he does not un- 
derstand,—doctors in whom he has no confidence,—scenery he is too 
ill to admire,—religious comforters in whom he has no faith,—with a 
deep and every day more vivid recgllection of domestic scenes,— 
heart-broken,—home-sick,—friendless and uncared for,—he dies.’ ” 

2nd. Comfort.—The great discomforts of out-of-doors life in Lon- 
don, arise from cold winds, rain, intense sunshine, dust, soot, filthy 
smells, wet muddy ground, incessant noise, &c. Now one and all of 
these disagreeables would be excluded from a glazed garden: cold 
winds, rain, dust, soot, smells, and noise would of necessity be shut 
out. The roof of green and corrugated glass would effectually obstruct 
all disagreeable effects from the sun’s rays, which, transmitted through 
such a medium, would not injure the most delicately-sensitive skin ; 
and such glass, unlike all other kinds, would diminish instead of 
increasing the temperature. The walks, made entirely of comminuted 
shells, would be always dry, yet never dusty—always fit for the thin- 
nest sole tu traverse with impunity and cleanliness. 

3rd. Safety.-—There can be no doubt that a ramble in the streets 


* ‘On the Growth of Plants in: Closely-glazed Cases. By N. B. Ward. Lon- 
don: Van Voorst. 1842.’ | 
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of London is attended with great danger, and the danger, if not 
positively so frequent as is supposed, is still a sore trial, even in 
anticipation. It is but lately an infrriated bullock threw an elderly 
female into a two-pair window; the shaft of a furiously-driven cab 
has passed through the body of a man; the brains of a child have 
been scattered about the street by the wheels of an omnibus. Such 
cases as these may be rare, but broken arms and legs, from falls 
occasioned by compulsory contact with horses and carriages, are 
innumerable; and let it not be supposed the victims are the only suf- 
' ferers: thousands of timid people have fled in terror from racing 
omnibuses and goaded cows, and although their bodies may have 
escaped scatheless, their minds have suffered a deep and lasting 
injury. From a glazed garden all such pam and thoughts of perils 
are absent. 

Ath. Instruction.—Such a garden might be made the means of 
complete instruction in botany. Is it not a part of every medical 
education that the pupil shall possess a competent knowledge of 
structural and systematic botany? In order to perfect him in the 
study, he is now taken to Kew, to Chelsea, to Regent’s Park, or he is 
whisked by some railway far into the country, on the remote chance 
of finding the specimens in their native habitats, causing a loss of 
time, labour, and money that has been considered a great grievance 
to nfany young men with whom I have conversed. Here the informa- 
tion would be brought to him, not he to the information. Here would 
be a lecture-room among the objects themselves,—a lecture-room 
open to every professgr or lecturer, on the sole condition that 
all within the walls at the moment should be at liberty to attend. 
Here the student of British botany should find living specimens of 
all our native plants; should have every facility allowed him to exa- 
mine, dissect, and compare them. Here a committee should be 
formed, with the duty of alternately attending to give instructions to 
every inquirer; of pointing out the plants whose various parts serve 
as articles of food, clothing, or medicine; of exhibiting them in a 
manufactured as well as growing state; and of explaining by what pro- 
cess they are prepared for use. And not only should this committee 
exercise its function of tuition: every botanist, known to be such, as 
the subscriber to a society, or the contributor to a journal, or the cu- 
rator of a garden, or the holder of any title whatever to the office of 
teacher, should be always at liberty to illustrate his views by the living 


objects before him. A knowledge of ethnology and gengraphy could 
also be acquired. 
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5th. Amusement.—Simply considered as a place of amusement, — 
a place where the seekers of pleasure might continually meet their 
friends, might exhibit their best dresses, lounge on the softest otto- 
mans, listen to the best music, enjoy the scent of the sweetest and 
the sight of the loveliest flowers, and the shade of loaded orange- 
trees and of graceful palm-trees; might do all this without the 
usual inconvenience of late hours, heated rooms, vitiated atmos- 
phere, certain headaches, and that dreadful feeling of ennui and 
lassitude which nocturna! revels and dissipation inevitably bring,— 
surely this is something to achieve. Say it is idle and frivolous, it is 
still the substitution of a healthful and invigorating for an unhealthy 
and debilitating frivolity, and this is no despicable change; indeed, 
I feel convinced that the right-minded will consider it exactly the 
reverse. Let those who will, enter the list against frivolity: I decline 
so Quixotic an attempt. But make frivolity beneficial, and you ac- 
complish a very reasonable object. I would have a band, the best 
that could be procured, to play for two hours every Saturday after- 
noon during the winter and spring months, omitting only those 
months when the band plays in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 
I would on no account interfere with the prior claim of that admirable 
institution. By this arrangement, the company who frequented the 
out-of-door promenade in Regent’s Park during the summer, would 
have the opportunity of attending the indoors garden during the winter. 

6th. Accessibility.—Whoever will take the trouble to examine a map 
of London, will find that West Smithfield occupies the exact geogra- 
phical centre. It is therefore equally accessible to all. Let us com- 
pare this with the situation of the Crystal Palace at Kensington, 
which it is proposed to convert into a vast conservatory or winter 
garden, open alike to pedestrians and equestrians. From the Post 
Office or St. Paul’s it takes the traveller sixty-five minutes to reach 
the Crystal Palace, sixty-five minutes to return, and costs him one 
shilling; from the Town Hall in the Borough, the India House, or 
Finsbury Square, the time occupied is full ten minutes more, or seventy- 
five minutes in all. AH these spots are in the great thoroughfares. 
From any less frequented part the time would be greater. Two hours 
and a half may be taken as a fair average of the time occupied in 
passing to and from a Hyde-Park conservatory ; the time occupied in 
passing to and from the Smithfield glazed garden from the same 
localities, would average twenty-six minutes, supposing the visitor to 
walk ; twenty minutes, supposing him to patronize an omnibus; six- 
teen minutes, supposing him to indulge in a cab. An average of two 
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hours’ difference would occur in each journey from the most distant 
parts of the city to either locality, but for residents near Smithfield 
the difference would be far greater. Again, from Holborn there would 
be a vast saving of time, so also from Blackfriars’ and Southwark 
Bridges, so also from the densely-peopled regions of St. John’s Street, 
and so also of the entire east: indeed, it is beyond a question that, to 
upwards of a million of the inhabitants of London, every visit to the 
‘ city glazed garden would occupy two hours less than a visit to the 
Hyde-Park conservatory. But this primd facie saving of time and 
money is not all: whoever spent two hours in transit would think the 
time sadly wasted unless he spent four hours there, so that a day 
would be occupied; and in fact a visit to a Hyde-Park conservatory 
must, like a visit to the Great Exhibjtion, be a special holiday; so 
also whoever spent twenty minutes in transit to and from the Smith- 
field glazed garden would think it time wasted unless he could spend 
forty minutes there ; thus an hour would be consumed, but no more. 
This would readily be afforded. Again, although time is money, yet 
money is money still more emphatically ; the city visitors to a Hyde- 
Park conservatory must lay out one shilling in transit, and they must 
almost of necessity lay out one shilling and sixpence each in refresh- 
: ments; that is the most moderate computation: the visitor to the 
Smithfield glazed garden would not necessarily incur either expense. 

A 4ew observations may be added under the heads of ‘ plan,’ ‘ funds,’ 
and ‘ alternative.’ 

Plan.—1 think the roads now passing through Smithfield might be 
made to divide the area into six principal compartments. These I would 
call Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, and New Holland. 
In each division I would endeavour to place the vegetable productions 
which are natives of the soil, and in all instances imitate as nearly as 
possible the natural conditions of the plants themselves; and each geo- 
graphical district should be further illustrated by stuffed specimens of | 
the quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles for which it is most remarkable ; 

, Asia by its camels, elephants, and tigers; New Holland, its cassowary, 
emu, and kangaroos; Africa, its giraffe, elephant, hippopotamus, lion, 
ostrich, and crocodiles ; North America, its bison, beaver, and alliga- 
tors; South America, its llama, alpaca, vicuna, and its humming- birds ; 
Europe, its wolves, elks, and aurochs. ‘The specimens in all instances 
should be the best that could be procured, regardless of cost, and 
should be placed amid the scenery where they once enjoyed life. 
The stuffing or preservation of animals is an art that has now 
reached something like perfection, and I would have no creature set 
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up for exhibition unless approved by some competent naturalist. In 
the centre of each compartment should be a model of the continent 
whose productions it exhibited, its ascertained mountains, its rivers, 
seas, &c., displayed in their exact proportionate height, situation, 
course, length, &c.; and the unknown parts, as the interior of Africa, 
Australia, China, &c., left a perfect blank, not thickly sown with sup- 
_ posititious cities, as we too frequently see them in our maps. These 
models should be constructed only under the superintendence of men 
of the highest attainments, the cost being a matter of no comparative 
importance, and not to be weighed for an instant against accuracy. 
At each of these models a demonstrator should be stationed, thoroughly 
qualified to give explanations, and he should hourly give such expla- 
nations unasked, in the most, simple, intelligible, and unassuming 
manner, carefully pointing with a light wand to the part to which he 
was alluding. If a plant or animal of interest was peculiar to either 
continent, of which there are numerous instances, he should be able 
to point out in what particular loeality it occurred, and every other 
fact of importance connected with its history. Thus, if asked what 
species of monkey was found in Europe, and where, he should be able 
to name the Macacus Inuus; to point at once to the rock of Gibraltar; 
and to state that this ape abounded there, feeding chiefly on the young 
leaves and tender shoots of the dwarf palm (Chamerops humilis). 
The plan of structure, and of connecting the various continents, need 
scarcely be discussed, but between continents which are connected 
only by water the mode of transmission should represent a ship’s deck, 
and those which join should be united by dry land. Each conti- 
nent should be further illustrated by some of its aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, in the ordinary dress of their respective countries. I imagine 
there would be no difficulty in procuring the Negro, the Hindoo, the 
Australian, the Red Indian, or the Indian of the Pampas. This idea 
has been already pictorially carried out in the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ but 
only the very rich can see that beautiful work: this practical illus- 
tration of the idea every one should and every one would see. 
Funds.—The difficulty of raising funds always stares one in the 
face on occasions of this kind; but it is scarcely within the scope of 
this preliminary notice to go into financial details. It is found pos- 
sible to obtain an income of £14,000 a year for the maintenance of 
the gardens of the Zoological Society, in Regent’s Park, at a distance 
of five miles from the centre of the metropolis, and presenting the 
single attraction of living animals; and the great secret of this income 
appears to lie in the judiciously-liberal expenditure. The Crystal 
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Palace is a still more striking instance of the success of liberality. 
Nothing but what I would call the judiciously-liberal expenditure 
could have brought the prodigious income that has been received. 
So, in the present instance, everything should be conducted on the 
most liberal scale. The choicest and most beautiful exotics, the 
most graceful statues, the best botanical nomenclature, should be 
found wherever required. The sum for the principal and first outlay 
must be borrowed, and government, once aware of the practicability of 


_ the scheme, would doubtless be willing to advance it. The interest on 


this, the ground-rent, and the cost of maintenance would be the three 
items of current expenditure. 

I would propose having a graduated scale of subscribers and con- 
tributors. 

1st. A subscriber of £10 a year should admit whom he liked and 
when he liked. 

2nd. A subscriber of £5 a year should admit five persons on any 
day or every day; of £4, four persons; of £3, three persons ; of £2, 
two persons; of £1, one person. Such introductions should be 
either by filling up a printed form or personally. 

3rd. A subscriber of 10s. a year should admit personzily his wife 
and children, but should give no orders. 

Non-subscribers should be admitted on the following terms :— 

Acknowledged botanical authors, editors of literary journals, bota- 
nical lecturers, and students of medicine with certificates of attending 
botanical lectures, at all times gratis. 

Children in non-paying schools, introduced by a subscriber, and 
under suitable superintendence, gratis on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Children in paying schools, under similar restriction, one penny each 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Other persons should pay— 


3d. Monday and Thursday. | 
Gd. Tuesday and Friday. 
ls. Wednesday and Saturday. 


No money taken on Sundays, and no refreshments to be sold; no 
wine, beer, spirits, or tobacco to be sold or allowed at any time 
within the garden; and the ordinary attractions of tea-gardens, as 
balloons, fireworks, burning cities, volcanoes, &c., should on no ac- 
count whatever be introduced. 

“Alternative.—It is quite certain the site of Smithfield will be 
occupied. If its occupation be not as proposed, it will probably be 

VoL. Iv. 


covered with noxious factories or dense rows of an inferior kind of 
houses. No one will build good houses there, simply because in 
such a situation they would not pay. Thus the mass of brick and 
mortar would become yet more prodigious, the locality still more con- 
fined, the atmosphere still more unwholesome, the neighbourhood, if 
possible, still more degraded. On the other hand, this vast garden, 
frequented as it would be by a superior class of people, would im- 
prove the condition of the neighbourhood ; gin-shops and beer-shops 
and thieves’ kitchens, all of which may now be said to have their me-. 


tropolis in the Smithfield district, would disappear, and the neigh- 


bourhood would improve until it became on a level with other parts 
of the metropolis. Support therefore may be expected from all the 
better class of inhabitants; they will welcome the new comer, and | 
bid bon voyage to the departing disreputable dependents on crusiten- 
ness, filth, and theft. 

Objections.—The first objection, and the only one that can be made 
by the public, is this,—“ Your scheme is very fine on paper, but it 
can’t be carried out: no plants would grow in such an atmosphere.” 
Leaving the ulterior difficulties of obtaining the site and the money 
open for future consideration, I will address myself solely to the prac- 
ticability of growing plants on such a site. 1, then, unhesitatingly 
pronounce that I would grow the most delicate plants without any 
difficulty in the centre of Smithfield Market, amidst all its filth and 
traffic, with the assistance of glass only. The most delicate and ten- 
der plant with which I am acquainted grew luxuriantly for four years 
in the room in which I am now writing, in a dark, narrow, close, and 
dirty street in ove of the worst localities in London. But I am well 
aware that a projector is too ready to païnt everything couleur de rose, — 
and therefore I have fortified my cause with the highest opinion ob- 
tainable on such a subject, that of Mr. Ward, so well known as the 
inventor of the method of growing plants in closed cases, and who 
succeeded so wonderfully at his late residence in Wellclose Square. 
Here is Mr. Ward’s reply to my inquiry, accompanying a proof of 
the foregoing, as to whether the locality presented any enr to my 


plau :— 


“ My dear Mr. Newman,—I received with much pleasure your note 


respecting your intended plan of converting one of the greatest nui- 


sauces of London into a closed garden, a regular oasis m the desert. 
it would be difficult to point out any situation where such a scheme — 
would be of so much utility as on the site you have chosen. I cannot 
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better answer your inquiries respecting the growth of plants in such a 
situation, than by stating what, after more than twenty years’ experi- 
ence, | conceive may be effected in a closed case iw the worst. possible 
locality. Old and ckneyed as the subject has now become, I will 
give you, as brie.- as possible, the results of my experiments. 
Having tried in vain to grow plants in my former residence, in one 
of the most smoky parts of the metropolis, I was led by accident 10 
make experiments on their growth in closely-glazed cases, and was 
delighted to find all my endeavours crowned with success. One of 
the first practical applications of my plan, was the conveyance of 
plants to and from distant countries. It would be fruitless to enter 
into any detail of the hundreds of experiments made with reference 
to this point. One example will suffice. The Horticultural Society 
were so convinced. of the efficacy of this new plan, that they sent out 
Mr. Fortune to China with a number of closed cases; and they were 
not disappointed in their expectation. Whereas in the old mode of 
ceuveyance one plant only in a thonsand survived the voyage from 
China to England, two hundred and fifteen out of two bundred and 
fifty arrived in perfect health by the new method. At present the 
plan is universally adopted throughout the whole civilized world, and 
all kinds of plants can be grown in any locality whatever, provided 
due attention be paid to their natural conditions, with respect to 
solar light and temperature. It must likewise be borne in mind that, 
owing to the quiet condition of the atmosphere in the closed cases, 
plants, like man, will bear variations of temperature, which in open 
exposure would prove injurious and even fatal to them. Hence it 
follows, that numbers of plants belonging to more southern climes will 
pass through our winters with impunity when surrounded by glass. 
“ Believe me to remain, very sincerely, yours, 


“N. B. Warp. 
“ Clapham Rise, July 9, 1851.” 


P.S.—While a proof of the foregoing was in my hands, Mr. Paxton’s 
petition to the House of Lords, for the conversion of the Crysial Pa: 
lace into a conservatory, was published in the ‘ Times’ (July 12); aud 
as this petition comprises all that has been previously said on the 
subject, I think that in fairness it should be appended to my proposi- 
tion, Freely admitting as'I do the very taking character of Mr. 
Paxton’s proposition, it will still be observed that his scheme is aes 
Lo reasonable objection, on the following grounds :— 
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 Ist. It would be a positive breach of contract, the building having 
_ been erected on its present site on the express condition that it should 
be removed by a certain day, and tke park restored to the public use. 
2nd. It would be a breach of faith with the subscribers who gave 
£70,000 for a specific object, totally different from the proposed ap- 
plication. 

8rd. That the inhabitants of the parks have alre:dy access to the 
great conservatory of the Royal Botanic Society, to Kensington Gar- 
dens, &c., and strenuously oppose the proposed plan for making the 
Crystal Palace permanent; whereas every respectable inhabitant in 
the vicinity of Smithfield would desire a garden on that site. 


4th. That to nine-tenths of the metropolis it would be useless from 
its distance. 


Mr. Paxton's Petition. 


“To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parlia- 
ment assembled— 


“ The humble petition of Joseph Paxton, of Chatsworth, 

“ Showeth,—-That the building for the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations, erected after the design of your petitioner, 
would, after the Exhibition is closed, supply a great public want 
which London, with its two and a half millions of inhabitants, stands 
most essentially in need of—namely, a winter park and garden under 
glass. 

“That when your petitioner sent in a design for the Glass Palace, 
he had in view quite as much the after purpose for which the building 
could be adapted as the object then more immediately required. | 

‘ That your petitioner respectfully calls the attention of your right 

hon. House to the fact that within the last twenty years the physio- . 
logy, economy, and requirements of animated Nature, with the effects 
which climate, locality, and various contingencies have upon its 
health and habits, have been studied and examined with the best 
results. 
* “That by the aid of chemistry and botany many useful discoveries 
have been made which practical horticulture has rendered subservient 
to the comforts and happiness of man, and that the removal of the 
duty on glass has given great impetus to this science; indeed, had 
that duty still us, no such ns could possibly have been 
erected. 


“That the achievements of horticulture er isole to the forma- 
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tion of climates, which even under opposite influences are rendered 
healthy and suited to the wants and requirements of man. 

“ That formerly, wherever plants were congregated beneath a glass 
structure, the atmosphere was invariably deteriorated and rendered 
unfit for being more than transiently inhaled, the usual method with 
visitors being to take a hurried view of the chief beauties within, and 
then retire to a more genial air. 

“ That now plant structures are now no longer unhealthy, pent-up 
ovens, and that the — within them grow with ease and natural 
vigour. 

‘That the ventilation and climate of our dwelling-houses have also 
been considered, and many additions to our comfort have in this 
respect been made. The perfection of these internal arrangements, 
contrasted with the atmosphere without, renders it still more desirable 
that something on a large scale should be done to counteract the 
effects of the outer air, which in this country, and in the neighbour- 
hood of London especially, is often during many months of the year 
impure, murky, and unfit for healthy recreation and enjoyment; and 
it is to meet this want that your petitioner offers the = recom- 
mendation to the consideration of your right hon. House. 

“That all structures hitherto erected, however great ei noble 
some of them are, fall far short of answering this end, and that your 
petitioner respectfully recommends the Crystal Palace as being, in its 
dimensions, the best adapted for such a purpose of anything that has 
been hitherto attempted, and that its great advantages should be used 
for the public benefit. 

“That the Crystal Palace, if properly laid out, will open a wide 
field of intellectual and healthful enjoyments, and will likewise stimu- 
late the wealthy in large manufacturing towns to a similar adoption 
of what may now be raised so cheaply; and when judiciously fur- 
nished with vegetation, ornamented with sculpture and fountains, and 
illustrated with the beautiful works of Nature, would be pure, elevating, 
and beneficial in its influences on the national character. © 

“That at present England furnishes no such place of public resort; 
for although Kew has a splendid palm-house, where daily are congre- 
gated a great number of individuals, yet its warm and humid atmos- 
phere is only calculated to admit of visitors taking a hasty view of 
the wonders of the tropics, as they pass in their walks through the 
gardens. On the contrary, in the Winter Park and Garden your pe- 
titioner proposes, climate would be the principal thing studied; all 
the furnishing and fitting up would have special reference to that end, 
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so that the pleasures found in it would be of a character which all 
who visit could share. Here would be supplied the climate of 
Southern Italy, where multitudes might ride, walk, or recline amid 
groves of fragrant trees ; and here they might leisurely examine the 
works of Nature and Art, regardless of the biting east winds or the 
drifting snow. Here vegetation in much of its beauty might be 
studied with unusual advantages, and the singular properties examined 
of those great filterers of Nature which, during the night season, when 
the bulk of animal life is in a quiescent state, inhale the oxygen of the 
air; while in the day, when the mass of animal existence has started 
into activity, they drink in the carbonic supply given out by man and 
animals, which goes to form their solid substance; at the same time 
pouring forth streams of oxygen, which, mingling with the surround- 
ing atmosphere, gives vigour to man’s body and cheerfulness to his 
spiriés. 

“ That in this wintér park and garden the trees and plants might | 
be so arranged as to give great diversity of views and picturesque 
effect, spaces might be set apart for equestrian exercise, while the 
main body of the building might be arranged with the view of giving 
great extent and variety for those who promenade on foot. 

“ Fountains, statuary, and every description of park and garden 
ornament would greatly heighten the effect and beauty of the scene. 
Beautiful creeping plants might be planted against the columns and 
trailed along the girders, so as to give shade in summer, while the 
effect they would produce by festooning in every diversity of form 
over the building would give the whole a most enchanting and gor- 
geous finish. 

That, besides these delightful objects, there might be introduced 
a collection of living birds from all temperate climates, and the 
science of geology, so closely connected with the study of plants, 
might be illustrated on a large and natural scale, thus making practi- 
cal botany, ornithology, and geology familiar to the visitor. 

“That should your right hon. House agree to give the public this 
source of public enjoyment, your petitioner would recommend that 
the wood boarding round the bottom tier of the building should be 
removed and replaced with glass, whereby the appearance would be 
marvellously changed ; those who drive and ride in the park would, 
even in winter, see the objects within as they pass by, and the whole 
would have a light — appearance, totally unlike what it has at 
present. 

That in summer your petitioner would selina that the whole 
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lower glass tier should be entirely removed, so as to give from the 
park and the houses opposite the Palace an appearance of continuous 
park and garden. 

“ That the residents opposite the Crystal Palace would have within 
a few minutes’ walk a beautiful park, decorated with the beauties of 
Nature and Art, under a skyroof, having a climate warmed and venti- 
lated for the purpose of health alone, furnishing, close to their own 
firesides, a promenade unequalled in the world, and for the six winter 
months a temperature analogous to that of Southern Italy; and your 
petitioner has no doubt that the property in that immediate neigh- 
bourhood would from such an arrangement considerably advance in 
value, because of the recreation and exercise afforded to the inbabi- 
tants and their families. 

“That your petitioner believes many suburbs of London will be led 
to desire to have such a winter garden in their neighbourhoods. | 

“ That the advantages derivable from such an appropriation of the 
Crystal Palace would be many, and may be thus briefly summed 
up :— 

“1, In a sanitary point of view its benefits would be incalculable. 

“2, By its various objects it would produce a new and soothing 
pleasure to the mind. 

“3. The great truths of Nature and Art would be constantly ex- 
emplified. 

“4. Peculiar facilities would especially be given for the develop- 
ment, on a large scale, of the sciences of botany, geology, and orni- 
thology. 

“5. A temperate climate would be supplied at all seasons. 

“6. Taste would be improved, by individuals becoming familiar 
with objects of the highest order of art, and by viewing the more 
beautiful parts of Nature without its deformities. 

“7, Pleasant exercise could be taken at all times, and | in every va-. 
riety of weather. 

“8, It would serve as a promenade or lounge, and as a place 
which could at all seasons be resorted to with edventage by the most 
delicate. 

‘ In conclusion, your petitioner submits, as his opinion, that, hav- 
_ ing such great public etes, the Crystal Palace might be ren- 
dered self-supporting. 

“And your petitioner prays your right hon. House to preserve ‘the 
building of the Exhibition for the public uses above submitted. 

“ And your petitioner will ever pray, “JosePpH Paxton.” . 
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‘In conclusion, I beg to solicit communications and suggestions 
from any lady or gentleman who is disposed to regard my proposi- 
tion favourably. 

EpwaRD NEWMAN. 

9, Devonshire Strect, Bishopsgate, 

July 13, 1851. 


Attempt to Characterize another apparently undescribed Species of 
Lastrea. By Epwarp NEwMan. 


In describing Lastrea multiflora, I have said, “ The stem is very 
stout at the base, and thickly clothed with long pointed scales, which 
are of avery dark brown colour along the middle, pale brown and 
nearly transparent at the sides ;” and again, “ When the fronds are © 
_ young, every part of their under surface, more particularly the ribs, 
abounds with minute stalked glands, imparting a mealiness of appear- 
ance to the plant, which distinguishes it from L. spinosa as the same 
character separates P. Dryopteris and P. calcareum.” By singular 
good fortune, I believe that I possess the very plants from which 
_ these descriptions were made, and I now find that the plants possess- 
ing the peculiar scales above described are without the glands, and the 
plants possessing the glands have somewhat different scales. Hence 
{ conclude that although each description is in itself an exact and 
accurate: statement of phenomena observed, it was a grave error to 
publish them as though they were exhibited by an individual plant 
then before me, and would certainly be found in combination in other 
plants. I am led to the detection and correction of this error by the 
following circumstances. 

About twelve months ago, my friend William Bennett showed me 
some fronds of a fern gathered in Gloucestershire, which neither he 
nor his son E. T. Bennett could pronounce to be either L. dilatata or 
L. spinosa. I gave these fronds the best examination I could at the 
time, aud found that while they possessed the general appearance as 
well as the glands above noticed as characteristic of L. multiflora, 
their scales or pale were destitute of that very peculiar dark central 
marking which is so conspicuous in that species. I immediately per- 
ceived that the characters of glands and paleæ which I have quoted 
above were in,all probability faulty, but still I was reluctant to write 
anything on the subject until the opportunity was afforded me of 
seeing the living plant. This desideratum was supplied through the 
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kindness of Mr. Bennett, and 1 have watched with intense interest the 
unfolding of the fronds and the full development of the characters 
previously observed. 

During this period of uncertainty, I received a collection of ferns 
from Mr. Purchas, of Ross, accompanied by numerous explanatory 
manuscript notes, kindly placed at my disposal for the forthcoming 
edition of the ‘ British Ferns.’ Among these is the following :— 

“ Lastrea dilatata, Pres|.—I had supposed this quite distinct from 
the preceding [L. spinosa, Newm.], until I met with a plant to be 
mentioned next. * * * This seems to me nearly intermediate be- 
tween L. dilatata and L. spinosa, unless it should prove distinct from 
either. Of this curious plant you will find one or two fronds; from the 
only tuft yet found. * * * I need say nothing on such points as 
can be ascertained from dry specimens, but you may perhaps pardon 
my mentioning one or two points which are only evident in the fresh 
plant. I will premise that the root is evidently a very old one,— 
indeed you will perceive this from the fronds sent,—and consequently 
the characters afforded by the fronds may be relied on as those of a 
fully-developed plant. The most tangible peculiarity seems to be the 
great abundance of glands, which render the living stipes and rachis 
quite rough to the touch, and densely cover the under surface of the 
pinnules; they were equally present on some young plants growing 
close around the large one, from whose spores they had apparently 
originated. The pinnules of the lower part of the fronds, which 
shaded each other, were flat as in ordinary L. spinosa, but those of 
the upper part, which was more exposed to light, were strongly con- 
vex, yet not as those of L. dilatata, which grew close by and looked 
strikingly different. I find that the pinnules of L. spinosa, when 
removed to a sunny situation, acquire the same kind of convexity, 
though in a less degree. Another peculiarity, as I deemed it, was 
that the lower row of pinnules in the pinnæ of the upper portion of 
the frond, instead of being in the same plane with the rachis, like the 
upper row, were curved upward, at an angle of 45° with it, so as to 
exhibit the fruit when the frond was viewed in front. 1 have not 
seen young InvOPU Te ; in their advanced state they seem to me glan- 
dulose at the margin.” 

On reading these remarks, I immediately examined the living 
specimen, and found Mr. Purchas’s statement as to the glands per- 
fectly correct. I next examined the nascent fronds of old and un- 
doubted specimens of Lastrea multiflora, and these I generally found 
to be without glands. I now felt convinced that the description which 
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I have already cited from the ‘ British Ferns’ was incorrect, as com- 
bined with the prior description of the frond of L. multiflora, and that 
the glandulosity had been too hastily assumed to be a character of 
the yet undeveloped frond,—a character to be lost as the frond pro- 
gressed towards maturity. Still it appears necessary to state that 
among a host of living examples, which through the kindness of 
friends I have been enabled to inspect, I find considerable discre- 
pancy, voth as to quantity of glands and also as to the distinctive 
character of the paleæ ; yet in no instance has this discrepancy inter- 
fered with my ability to place each individual with considerable con- 
fidence either in the eglandulose species, which is generally called 
multiflora, or the glandulose species, which I now propose to call 
glandulosa. 1 trust that practical botanists, especially cultivators, 
will give the subject their best attention. 

The rhizoma is decidedly tufted, the fronds radiating from a centre 
as in L. multiflora. The figure of the frond is elongate-lanceolate, 
presenting no appreciable difference from that of multiflora. 

These remarks, penned after due consideration, and after having 
waited a reasonable time for all counter-evidence, I now offer to the 
attention of botanists. I am unwilling to pronounce an opinion as to 
the value of a character deduced from the presence or absence of: 
glands, seeing that there is no uniform usage as regards this matter. 
And I must in candour remark that if we throw overboard this cha- 
racter of glands, the new fern is most suspiciously intermediate 
between multiflora and spinosa, having the habit, rhizoma, and cir- 
cumscription of frond of the former, and the paleæ being scarcely 
distinguishable from those of the latter. The presence of such a form 
must inevitably reopen what might be called the great dilatata ques- 
tion, which I hoped was definitely settled among all practical men. 
On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that if the glands 
are to be ignored as a botanical character, we must ignore them also 
in Polypodium Robertianum (calcareum, Sm.), separated by Hoff- 
mann almost exclusively on this character. 


| Epwarp NEWMAN. 
9, Devonshire St., Bishopszate, 
July 17, 1851. 
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Notice of ‘ Species Filicum ; being Descriptions of all known Ferns. 
Illustrated with Plates. By Sir WiLLrAM Jackson Hooker, K.H , 
LL.D., F.R.A. & L.S., &c. &c. &c., Vice-President of the Liunean 
Society of London, and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Kew. Part V., or Vol. Il. Part I. London: William Pamplin, 
45, Frith Street, Soho Square. 1851.” 


So long a period has elapsed since the fourth part of this work 
issued from the press, that we fear our readers will find some diffi- 
culty in recalling that event to their remembrance. How far it is 
desirable to publish a connected series of technical descriptions m 


this disjointed and irregular manner, is a matter to be decided be- : 


tween the purchasing public and the selling author and publisher. 
We confess to a feeling of discontent as one of the former. We 
argue that as the periods between the appearance of successive parts 
increase, so does the improbability of the work’s ever attaining its 
completion increase also: and there is, or there ought to be, some- 
thing like a feeling of bounden duty to perform, of solemn engage- 
ment to keep, between the buyer and seller of a book like this. We, 
‘the buyers, do not begin to take such a work except on the un- 
derstanding that it shall eventually be what its name implies, a de- 
scription of all the known ferns; and should the work czase after the 
completion of two or three easy groups, however juteresting those 
groups, we contend there is a breach of faith on the part of the au- 
_ thor, for we commenced our subscription not merely for the sake of 
becoming acquainted with the Polypodieæ, Hymenophylleæ, and Adi- 
antez, with which we were already tolerably familiar, but for the sake 
of instruction in the more difficult genera, which, notwithstanding 
the labours of recent pteridologists, still remain in a state of compa- 
rative obscurity. Perhaps no one is more intimately aware than the 
writer of these observations, how manifold and how multifarious are 
the engagements of the learned author of the ‘ Species Filicum.’ 
That he has no spare time for such a work, is a most patent truism: 
that he has done and is doing a vast amount of good in his wider 
and more diversified field at Kew, is also most patent. Whenever 
the highly-useful and highly-laborious career of Sir William Hooker 
shall close, and far off be the day! his fellow-countrymen will point 
with just pride to the amount, the utility, the applicability of his 
exertions. All praise and honour to such a labourer! Still it is 


possible to undertake too much. Non omnia porsumene: omnes. And 
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it is becoming more evident in each successive part of the ‘ Species 
Filicum, both from the greater intervals and the style of execution, 
that the author’s self-imposed task is very difficult of accomplishment. 
He has neither the spare time nor the spare energy which such a 
work imperatively demands. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, we could wish to see the author relieved from this undertaking ; 
we could wish to see the work prosecuted by other hands, and the 
more generalizing mind of the Director of the Botanic Garden at 
Kew left to a freer and more appropriate exercise of its powers. 
Under the author’s own eye at Kew are two practical botanists, 
already honourably known as pteridologists, and to one or both of 
these might be committed the conclusion of a task which seems now to 
be halting from the overwhelmingly-numerous avocations of its author. 

Having ventured on these observations, it would be ill-judged and 
idle to seek out points for criticism. To seek for and even to detect 
errors which we have thus fully admitted must be attributed rather to 
want of time than to want of ability, would be most inexcusable. 
We have nothing therefore to say on this point, and shall only as 
briefly as possible recite the contents of the present part, which are 
as under :— 


Suborder IV.—PTERIDEÆ. 
Genus I.—ADIANTUM. 
§ I. Frond simple. 
Sp. reniforme, L.; Asarifolium, Willd. ; Philippense, Z. 
§ II. Fronds pinnate, rarely subbipinnate. 


* Sort continuous and solitary or more or less elongated and unequal. 

Sp. macrophyllum, Sw.; platyphyllum, Sw.; lucidum, Sw.; See- 
manni, Hook., a new species, very difficult to distinguish from platy- 
phyllum,—it was brought from the Pacific side of central America, by 
Seemann; Phyllitidis, J. Sm.; Wilsoni, Hook., a new species, found 
in shady, rather dry, and gravelly places near Bath, Jamaica, by Mr. 
_ Wilson, the intelligent Curator of the Botanic Garden at that place: 
it is very closely allied to Phyllitidis, J. Sim. 


(Veins everywhere anastomosing). 
Sp. dolosum, Kze.; Hewardia, Kze. 


** Sori suborbicular or oblong, not much elongated nor continuous. 
Sp. Kaulfussii, Kze.; obliquum, Willd.; Cubense, Hook., a new 
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species, brought by Linden from Cuba; deltoideum, Sw.; Shep- 
herdi, Hook., a new species, collected in Mexico, by Mr. Bates, in 
1834; lobatum, Pr.; Galeottianum, Hook., a new species, collected 
in Mexico, by Galeotti; Ruezianum, K/.; diaphanum, 21. 
(Rachis often proliferou. . the extremity of the pinnae). 

Sp. lunulatum, Burm.; deflectens, Mart.; dolabriforme, Hook. ; 
rhizophorum, Sw.; soboliferum, Wall.; caudatum, Linn.; Edgworthii, 
Hook., a new species, collected in Adah Valley, in the Punjaub, by 


Mr. Edgeworth, in September, 1838; calcareum, Gardn.; pumilum, 
Sw.; filiforme, Gardn.; delicatulum, Mart.; rhizophytum, Schrad. 


§ III. Fronds bipinnate, often in the younger state pinnate. 


* Sort elongated, more or less continuous. 

Sp. incisum, Pr.; pulverulentum, L.; serrulatum, Linn.; villosum, 
Linn.; varium, H. B. K.; falcatum, Sw.; obtusum, Desv.; hirtum, 
Kl.; Cayennense (Willd.), Klotzsch; Klotzschianum, Hook.=tomen- 
tosum, Klotzsch, the name being changed because inappropriate, a 


liberty we believe few botanists will entirely approve; prionophyllum, 


H. B. K.; rhomboideum, H. B. K.; laxum, Kze.; Henkeanum, Pr.; 
fructuosum, Spr.; urophyllum, Hook., a new species, from the Pa- 
cific coast of South America,—it may be remarked that the specific 
character as well as figure in this instance appear to agree very well 
with the ordinary form of prionophyllum, a native of the Atlantic 
coast of the same continent; intermedium, Sw.; glaucescens, KI. ; 
triangulatum, Kaulf. ; denticulatum, Sw.; proximum, Gaudich. ; 
 Lancea, Linn. 


$ LV. Fronds pedately tripartite (all polysorous). 
Sp. pedatum, Linn.; tetragonum, Schrad.; curvatum, Kaulf.; hu- 


mile, Kze.; patens, Willd.; Lindsæa, Cav.; angustatum, Kaulf.; | 


flabellulatum, Zinn. ; hispidulum, Sve. 


(Veins everywhere anastomosing). 

Sp. Le Prieurii, Hook., a new species, collected in Berbice, by Sir 
R. H. Schomburgk, and on moist declivities of the mountain Matouri, 
at Notaille and Oyapoch, French Guiana, by Le Prieur. This appa- 
rently distinct species does not range well with its neighbours. Is it 
an Adiantum ? 


(Indistinctly pedate). 


Sp. affine, Willd., a curious instance of the fallacy of a name, this 
species having no kind of similarity to the preceding or following. 
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§ IV. (V.?) Fronds tripinnate or decompound. 


(Sori almost invariably short, equal or nearly so, rarely continuous 
or elongated us in speciosum and famarioides). 


* Trapeziform group. 


Sp. trapeziforme, Linn.; cultratum, J. Sm. MSS.; subcordatum, 
Sw.; Peruvianum, K/l.; Mathewsianum, Hook.; sinuosum, Gardn. ; 
amplum, Pr. 


** Capillus-Veneris group. 


Sp. Capillus-Veneris, Linn.; Œthiopicum, Linn.; assimile, Sw. ; 
pulchellum, Bl. ; fumarioides, Willd. ; digitatum, Pr.; emarginatum, 
Bory; cuneatum, Langsd. & Fisch.; glaucophyllum, Hook.,—this is 
the A. cuneatum, 8. angustifolium, of Mart. & Galeot. Fil. Mex. p. 
70,—Sir William appears to consider it distinct as a species ; venus- 
tum, Don; fragile, Sw.; excisum, Kze.; concinnum, H. B. K.; sca- 
brum, Kaulf.; Chilense, Kaulf.; sulphureum, Kaulf.; sessilifolium, 
Hook., a new species, found at Chacapoyas, Peru, by Mr. Mathews ; 
parvulum, Hook. fil.; Henslovianum, Hook. fil.; speciosum, Hook., 
a new species, found about the village of Sasarangu, El Ecuador, 
Pacific side, by Mr. Seemann, in August, 1847, and also by Mr. Mac 
Lean in Peru ; tenerum, Sw. 


*** Cristatum group. 


Sp. cristatum, Linn.; microphyllum, Kaulf. ; Kunzeanum, Ki. ; 
crenatum, Willd.; politum, Willd.; pyramidale, Willd. ; polyphyl- 
lum, Willd.; macrocladum, K/.; Wilesianum, Hook., a supposed new 
species, collected in Jamaica, by Mr. Wiles,— the author queries 
whether it may not be the A. crenatum of Willdenow, Sp. Pl. v. 446; 
Brasiliense, Raddi; cardiochlena, Kze.; Lobbianum, Hook., a new 
species, collected in Java, by Mr. Lobb; formosum, Brown; Cun- 
ninghami, Hook., apparently mistaken by the late Allan Cunningham 
for the A. formosum of Brown,—it has been gathered in the Northern 
Island of New Zealand by Allan Cunningham, Sinclair, Colenso, Dr. 
Hooker, &c.; fulvum, Raoul. 

Several doubtful species are also mentioned, and some of them 
referred to other genera; but we think, notwithstanding the labours 
of our author, and also those of J. Smith, Kunze, Presl, Houlston, &c., 
&c., that the group of ferns here standing under the generic name of 
p sa still require a careful and philosophical investigation, and 
a judicious division into — and species. 
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Genus J. Sm. 
Sp. pallens, J. Sm. 


Genus II].--Loncuitis, Linn. 


Sp. aurita, Sw. ; Lindeniana, Hook., a new species, found by Linden 
in Caraccas; pubescens, Willd.; Natalensis, Hook., a new species from 
Port Natal, South Africa, communicated by Dr. Pappe ; glabra, Bory; 


Madagascariensis, Hook., a new species, from Madagascar, communi- 
cated by Dr. Lyall. 


Genus III. (IV.?)—Hypoceris, Bernh. 
Sp. tenuifolia. 


We sincerely desire the success of this work, but we repeat our 


firm conviction that its production must be more rapid than hereto- — 


fore in order to meet the wishes, we might say the demands, of those 
whose names stand as subscribers. | 


Notice of ‘ The Transactions of the Linnean Society of London. 
Volume XX., Part the Third. London: Longman, 1851.’ 


This long-promised part has at length made its appearance, and is 
in all respects worthy of its predecessors. I cannot, however, con- 
scientiously withhold the expression of my deep regret tliat this 
learned body should not perceive more clearly its own interest in 
matters of publication. Very many of its members receive no other 
return for their membership than the Transactions; they pay their 
subscription, three guineas annually, for this purpose only. It appears, 
then, a very hard, nay, an unjust thing to publish so sparingly and at 


such long intervals. It is unjust to subscribers, because they are thus 


made to pay at least six times the amount which would be required 
by a bookseller, this part being sold to the public at £1 10s., to mem- 
bers, as paid in subscriptions, at upwards of £9. It is whispered 
that great difficulty is experienced in getting in the subscriptions, but 
how can it be otherwise? In the common transactions of life a man 
pays very reluctantly for what he canncé obtain, and the members of 
publishing societies are very much on a par with the customers of a 
shopkeeper; they agree to pay for certain goods to be supplied, and 
if the supply is withheld, there is generally considered to be suffi- 
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cient ground for withholding the payment also. It is unjust also to 
contributors to delay the publication of their discoveries for such an 
unreasonable length of time ; the dates of those contained in this part 
range from January 20, 1846,—five years and a half,—to June 20, 
1848,—three years. Surely this is an unwarrantable delay. When 
we reflect on the antiquity of this Society, on the high scientific 
standing of many of its members, on the acknowledged value of its 
Transactions, on the extent of its library and herbaria, comprising 
inter alia those of Linneus and Smith, it cannot but be a matter of 
regret to all right-minded men of science to see it sinking, as it were, 
into a state of lethargy and inanity. Let the managers reflect that 
these are dangerous symptoms,—symptoms of approaching dissolu- 
tion. The Zoological Society, after reaching a similar state of mes- 
meric coma, has been aroused and resuscitated by the single-handed 
exertions of one man; the tide of exuberant life again flows through 
its veins; its pristine vigour has returned: it has indeed slumbered, 
but it has arisen from its slumber “as a giant refreshed.” Sincerely do 
I hope it may be thus with the Linnean Society ; that it too may have 
its regenerator, its arouser ; that the somnolency which at present op- 
presses it may not be the sleep of death. 

The botanical papers in this part are intituled as below :— 

‘Note on Samara leta, Zinn. By G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c., Reg. Prof. of Botany in the University of Glasgow.’ 

‘On a new Genus of Plants, of the Family of Burmanniaceæ. By 
John Miers, F.R.S., F.L.S., &c.’ 

Two species are dscertbed, Ophiomeris Macahensis and O. Iquas- 
suensis, both from the province of Rio de Janeiro. 

On Jansonia, a new Genus of Leguminosæ from Western Australia. 
By Mr. Richard Kippist, Libr. L.S., &c., &c.’ 

The species is called Jansonia humane. 

‘On the Structure of the Ascidia and Stomata of Dischidia Raffle- 
siana, Wall. By the late William Griffiths, Esq., F.L.S., &c. Com- 
municated by R. H. Soily, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c.’ | 

‘On the Impregnation of Dischidia. By the late William Griffiths, 
Esq., F.L.S., &c., &c. Communicated by R. Brown, Esq., V.P.LS., 
&c., &c. 

‘On Athalamia, a new Genus of Marchantieæ. By Hugh Falconer, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Superintendent of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta, &c., &c.’ 

The species described is called Athalamia pinguis. I do not ob- 
serve any notice of its habitat. | pe 
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‘ On the Early Stages of Lemanea fluviatilis, dgardh. By G. H. K. 
Thwaites, Esq., Lecturer on Botany and Vegetable Physiology at the 
Bristol Medical School. — by the Rev. M. J. ete 
F.LS. 

‘On Meliantheæ, a new Natural Order, proposed and defined by 
J. E. Planchon, Docteur-es-Sciences. Communicated by the Secre- 
tary. ? 

‘Some Account of an undescribed Fossil ans Sy Robert _— 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., V.P.L.S.’ 

The paper by the late Mr. Griffiths on Dischidia Rafflesiana will 
_ be found highly interesting to physiological botanists, although I 
think many of these will hesitate to accept the learned author’s con- 
clusion. The following interesting passage is matey of a omer 
perusal :— 

“This curious plant occurs abundantly about Morgal, sat affects 
old and partially decayed trees. I have hence been able to examine 
abundance of specimens loaded with ascidia of different degrees of 
development. I offer the observations relating to these curious ap- 
pendages, as I conceive they throw light on their nature, which, if 
analogy holds good, appears to have been generally misunderstood.. 
The commonly adopted opinion, and that which Dr. Lindley advo- 
cates in his ‘ Outlines of the First Principles of Botany,’ and in his 
‘ Introduction to the Natural Orders,’ is, that the pitcher is a modifi- 
cation of the petiole, and the lid, or operculum, of the lamina. The 
structure of Dionza certainly seems in favour of this opinion. Mr. 
Brown, in his ‘ Remarks on the Structure and Affinities of Cephalo- 
tus’ (Lond. and Edinb. Phil. Mag. Oct. 1832), says, that ascidia in 
all cases are manifestly formed from the leaves, but does not refer the 
pitcher or lamina to any particular part of the leaf. 

_ “The ascidia of this species have, as might be expected, the same 
arrangement as the leaves; they are opposite and shortly pedicellate. 
. They are however crowded together, while the leaves are distant. In 
shape they are oblong-ovate, somewhat compressed, with a few eleva- 
tions and depressions, which cotrespond to those formed in the leaves 
by the nervures. They are open at the base, the margins being rounded. 
off, owing to their being inflected into the pitcher in ‘the shape of a 
linguiform process. Immediately below the base they are slightly 
_ constricted. The opening is invariably directed upwards. Their co- 
lour externally is that of the leaves,—a dingy yellowish green, often 
inclining to glaucous. Internally they are of a rich dark purple, 
studded with innumerable and very minute white spots. 
VOL Iv. 2M 
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“The colour of the inflected portion internally is much lighter than 
that of the corresponding surface of the leaf: its outer smiace is of a 
light purplish brown. They appear at no period to contain fluids, but 
invariably contain one or more branched roots, which, taking their 
origin from various parts of the petiole, pass down through the opening. 
These roots are always more succulent and of a lighter colour than 
those formed in any other part. Their structure is precisely that of the 
limb of the leaves ; the only difference being in form and in the colour 
of the inner surface, which corresponds to the concave of the leaves.* 
This structure presents nothing peculiar with the exception of the sto- 
mata. The proofs 1 have to give of their being modified laminæ are :— 

“1. Their similarity in texture and internal structure, and that of 
the stomata with those of the limb of the leaves. | 

“9, There is a constant and appreciable though slight tendency in 
the limb of the leaves to assume an involute form, their margins and 
apex being always, and especially in old leaves, more or less incurved. 

“3, The occurrence of an imperfectly transformed pitcher, in which 
the body of the pitcher is clearly referrible to the limb of the leaf. 
The petiole has retained its usual form. This specimen resembled 
closely the bottom of a perfect pitcher, being, however, much less 
compressed: it was completely open at the top, no constriction hav- 
ing taken place. The margins and apex were slightly incurved : 
there was a slight tendency towards coloration, but only towards the 
fundus. 

“4, In this family at least it is more natural to refer the ascidia to 
the limb from the general construction of their petioles. 

“ If we can extend the analogy drawn from the structure of the 
ascidia of this plant to the other cases of their formation, in Nepen- 
thes, Cephalotus and Sarracenia, in which the development is much 
more perfect, we shall have a petiole of ordinary form and a curiously 
modified limb, the lamina being an appendage of the limb. I consider 
the inflected portion of the pitchers of Dischidia as analogous to the 
movable opercula of the more perfect examples cited above, although in 
this it is continuous with the body of the pitcher. Mr. Brown however 
says (loc. cit.), that the ascidia of Dischidia have no laminæ. I may 
add, that petioles are much less liable to modifications than lamine. 


““* The leaves are smooth and somewhat concave on one surface, convex and 
rugose on the other; but the whole growth is so straggling, that it is difficult to say 
which is the upper and which the under surface. I think that the inner surface of 


the pitcher corresponds to the upper of the leaves, that being the smooth concave 
surface.” 
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If the pitchers of Nepenthes, &c. are modified petioles, the cucullate 
bracteæ of Marcgraviaceæ will be referrible to the petiole of the 
bracteæ.” 

As I am now giving, in a connected form, the authorized abstracts, 
admirably prepared by the Secretary, of all botanical papers read 
before the Linnean Society, and as these abstracts of course appear 
much earlier than any I could make from the papers when published 
in the Transactions, I think it will be obvious that in this place I can 
do little more than give the titles of the papers, in the mere catalogue 
form adopted above. I cannot conclude this brief notice of a valuable 
publication without expressing my sincere and fervent hope that the 
task of recording the publication of these Transactions will in future 
devolve on me more frequently. 


Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 31, July, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled :— 

‘ Biographical Notice of the late Mr. George Don, of Forfar. By 
Pat. Neill, LL.D. Read to a meeting of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh held on May 15.’ 

Mr. Don died in January, 1814. The length of time since that date 
would surely have allowed the compilation of a more ample memoir 
than the present memorandum, which contains little new as to the 
biography of this remarkable self-taught man. 

‘On Ceratomonia in general, and more particularly on the Abnor- 
mal Spores of the Perianth. By M. Ch. Morren. Abstract from the 
Memoirs of the Belgian Academy, Vol. xvi. 1849.’ Pa 

‘ Literature : —Under this head the following works are noticed :— 


‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society of London, Vol. xx. Part III. 


- 1851. ‘Species Filicum; being descriptions of all known Ferns. 
Illustrated with Plates. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., LL.D., &c. 
Part V., or Vol. ii. Part I. ‘The Microscope and its Use, especially 
in Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. By Hermann Schacht. Ber- 
lin, 1831. 8vo., pp. 198 and 6 plates.’ The reviewer strongly recom- 
mends this work; he says, “ It clearly explains all the details of the 
processes of investigation, both with the single and compound micro- 
scopes, and from the many practical hints it contains, it will be useful 
not only to beginners but to experienced microscopists.” ‘Annals of 
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Natural History, June, 1851. ‘ Hooker’s Journal of Botany,’ June, 
1851. ‘The Phytologist, June, 1851. ‘ Botanische Zeitung,’ 1850. 
‘ The Flora,’ 1850. 

_ “ Proceedings of Societies : a Society of apm Bo- 
tanical Society of London. 

* Miscellanea :'—‘ Botanical Memoranda, by W. Revit, Esq.’ In 
this paper Mr. Borrer corrects certain errors of habitats reported last 
year in the Gazette and other works. Euphorbia pilosa and Vero- 
nica verna, said to grow wild near Battle and Hastings, were found to 
be E. platyphylla and V. arvensis. Of the fact no doubt exists, since 
the gentleman who reported these stations accompanied Mr. Borrer 
to the spots where the supposed rarities were growing. In Hors- 
field’s ‘ History of Sussex,’ Cuscuta Europæa is reported, on Mr. 
Borrer’s authority, as growing abundantly on furze in Thorney Island, 
and occasionally in fields of vetches. The plant on furze is C. Epi- 
thymum; that on vetches is what is now called C. Trifolii. “ Erio- 
phorum gracile, ‘ Bot. of Sussex,’ is the slender state of E. polystachion, 
the E. gracile of Smith, not of Koch.” Mr. Borrer considers the 
Matlock Thlaspi, given in Eng. Bot. as alpestre, to be the T. virens 
of Jordan, as suggested by Mr. Babington. 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of- Natural History, No. 43, 
July, 1851. 


The only paper, intituled ‘ Some Renee on Mosses, 
with a proposed new Arrangement of the Genera, by William Mitten, 
A.L.S.,’ is one of great interest. Without attempting to express any 
opinion as to'the value of the new combmations here introduced, it 
cannot be questioned that they are the result of much study, and are 
therefore to be commended to the careful and attentive perusal of all 
bryologists. 

“It was in 1847,” says Mr. Mitten, ” whilst examining Phascum 
multicapsulare of Smith, that the author’s attention was first arrested 
by the fact that all the Cleistocarpous mosses. might be distributed 
among the Stegocarpous genera; since which the subject has been 
neglected, and he now publishes his ideas from seeing in the most 
recent works on bryology the continued adhesion to the old plan of 
keeping up a class of Cleistocarpous genera and species.” 
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The author regards the Musci as neither agamous nor cryptoga- 
mous, but as the highest order of acotyledons, “ forming the next link 
to monocotyledons,” and as taking “ precedence of the Filices, Ly- 


copodia and Equiseta, in which inflorescence is unknown.” He 
thus defines the Musci :— | 


“ Plants with stems bearing horizontal leaves, which are mostly 
composed of one layer of cells, and furnished with 
thickened nerves. Inflorescence surrounded by proper 
involucral leaves. Male flowers composed of anthers, 
antheridia ; female, of pistils, archegonia, which, as 
well as the antheridia, are mixed with slender threads, | 
paraphyses. Fruit an unilocular capsule, bursting at 
the sides or operculate, surmounted by a calyptra.” 


After explaining the inflorescence, and especially the character of 
the capsule, as either being without a regular opening and bursting at 
the sides (astomate), or furnished with an operculum, which, being 
removed, leaves the capsule closed by a membrane (stomate), and 
also the mouth-of the capsule as naked (gymnostomate), with hygro- 
scopic teeth (peristomate), or with the sporular sac also divided above 
into processes and cilia (diploperistomate); he goes on to observe 
that “in some well-marked genera, as Encalypta, Orthotrichum and 
Zygodon, there exist gymnostomate, peristomate and diploperistomate 
species, too closely allied in all other respects to be separated gene- 
rically in any natural arrangement. In Weissia, including as of one 
genus, Astomum Mittenii, Phascum crispum, P. rostellatum, and all 
the Hymenostoma, Gymnostoma, and Weissie of ‘Bryologia Europea,’ 
are seen species astomate, stomate, gymnostomate and peristomate ; 
and most of these mosses without the presence of fruit would be dit- 
ficult enough to distinguish as species, to say nothing of genera ; — 
from which the conclusion seems evident, that as a more or less per- 
fect series of progressive developments from astomate to diploperi- 
stomate capsules may occur in a single genus, so any degree of 
development less perfect than the diploperistomate may be considered 
but an imperfect state of that degree, and of no importance in generic 
distinctions whenever it is possible to trace a higher.” 

In the arrangement founded on these views, M. C. Miiller’s plan of 
dividing the genera into grou»s by the form of the cells of the leaves 
is adopted with some modifications. The following is a skeleton of 
the arrangement :— | 
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Tribe I. ANDREÆACEZ. 
Genus.—Andreæa, Ehrh. 


| Tribe IL. DIcranace. 
Sect. 1. Leptotrichoideæ.—Leaves without enlarged cells at the base. 


Genera.—Archidiem, Brid.; Bruchia, Schw.; Angstræmia, B. & S.; 
Trematodon, Rich.; Brachyodus, Furnr.; Campyiostelium, B. & S. ; 
Seligeria, B. & S.; Symblepharis, Mont.; Leptotrichum, Hampe ; 
Distichium, B. & S.; Eustichia, Brid.; Drepanophyllum, Rich. _ 


Sect. 2. Dicranoideæ.— Leaves with enlarged and mostly coloured 
7 cells at the base. | 
Genera.—Blindia, B. & S.; Eucamptodon, Mont.; Holomitrium, 
Brid.; Dicnemon, Schw.; Pilopogon, Brid.; Dicranum, Hedvw. 


Tribe III. Potriace2. 
Sect. 1. 7richostomoideæ.—Peristome of narrow slender teeth. 


Genera.—Schistidium, Brid.; ? Gonomitrium, Hook. et Wils.; Pot- 
tia, Khrh.; Trichostomum, Hedw.; Barbula, Hedw.; Streptopogon, 
Wiles. ; Coratodon, Brid.; Weissia, Hedw.; Syrrhopodon, Schv. ; 
Calymperes, Sw. ; Tridontian, Hook. fil. 


Sect. 2. Zygodontoideæ.—Peristome of broad teeth. 


Genera.—Coscinodon, Spreng.; Glyphomitrium, Brid.; Brachys- 
telium, Rchb.; Gumbelia, Hampe; Grimmia, Ehrh.; Cryptocarpus, 
Dzy. et Molk ; Drummondia, Hook.; Zygodon, Hook. et Tayl.; Or- 
thotrichum, Hedw.; Macromitrium, Brid. ; Schlotheimia, Brid. ; 
Encalypta, Schreb. 


Tribe IV. FUNARIACEZ. 


Sect. 1. Funaroideæ.—Capsules not remarkably apophysate. Peri- 


stome of trabeculate teeth. 


Genera.—Ephemerum, Hampe; Ephemerella, C. Müller ; Physco- 
mitrium, Brid.; Pyramidium, Brid.; Entosthodon, Schw.; Disce- 
lium, Brid. ; Funaria, Schreb.; Amblyodon, Pal. de Beauv. 


Sect. 2. Splachnoideæ.—Capsules sometimes remarkably apophysate. 
Peristome of mostly geminate teeth, which are not trabeculate. 


Genera.—Œdipodium, Schw.; Tetraplodon, B. et S.; Tayloria, 
Hook. ; Dissodon, Grev. et Arnott ; Splachnum, Linn. 
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Tribe V. BRYACEZ. 


Genera.—Schistostega, Mohr.; Meilichhoferia, Hsch.; Leptochlena, 
Mont.; Orthodontium, Schw.; Bryum, Dill. 


Tribe VI. BARTRAr : 


Genera.—Oreas, Brid.; Catoscopium, Brid.; Plagiopus, Brid. ; 


Meesia, Hedw.; Paludella, Ehrh. ; Conostomum, Sw.; Bartramia, 
Hedw. 


Tribe VII. MNracezx. 
Genera.—Hymenodon, Hook. et Wils.; Fissidens, Hedw.; Octo- 


 diceras, Brid.; Mniadelphus, C. Müller ; Daltonia, Hook. et Tayl. ; 


Cinclidotus, Pal. de Beauv.; Scouleria, Hook.; Georgia, Ehrh. ; 
Leptostomum, R. Brown; Leptotheca, Schw. ; — Hedw. ; 
Mnium, Dill. 


Tribe VIII, HYPOPTERYGIACEZ. 
Genera.—Hypopterygium, Brid. ; Pal. de j ; 
yllum, Brid. 
| Tribe IX. HyPNACEZ. 


Genera.—Rhegmatodon, Brid.; Fabronia, Raddi; Neckera, Hedw.; 
Aulacopilum, Wils.; ? Wardia, Harvey ; Phyllogonium, Brid. ; Pi- 
lotrichum, Pal. de : ; Hookeria, Smith ; Dill. 

Tribe X. POLYTRICHACEZ. 
Genera.—Lyellia, R. Brown ; Polytrichum, Dill.; Dawsonia, R. 


Brown. 


Tribe XI. BUxBAUMIACEZ. 
Genera.—Diphyscium, Web. et Mohr.; Buxbaumia, Haller. 


Tribe XII. LEUCOBRYACEZ. 


Genera.—Octoblepharum, Hedw.; Arthrocormus, Dzy-et Molk. ; 
Leucophanes, Brid. ; Schiistomitriem, Dzy, et Molk ; Leucobryum, 
Hampe. | 

Tribe XIII. SPHAGNACEZ. 


Genus.—Sphagnum, Dili. 
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| Notice of ‘ The Naturalist No. 5, July, 1851. 


The only botanical paper is a continuation of ‘ Notes on a Botani- 
cal Stroll from Plymouth to Bickleigh Vale, going and returning by 
different routes; by Isaiah W. N. — It contains nothing on 
— L« can offer a comment. 


Notice of Hooker's * Journal of and Kew Garden 
No. 815 July, 1851. 


The communications to this number are , intituled —_ 

‘Second Report on Mr. Spruce’s Collections of Dried Plants from 
North Brazil; by George Bentham, Esq. Continued.’ 

‘Decades of Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.LS. 
Decade xxxvi. Sikkim - Himalayan sun. id collected by Dr. 
Hooker.’ | 

‘ Contributions to the Botany of Western India ; hé N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A. Continued.’ | 

‘ Letter from Dr. Andrew Sinclair on the ne &e., of * 
Neighbourhood of Auckland, New Zealand.’ | 

‘A Letter from Dr. De: Vriese to Robert Brown, Ed on a new 
Species of Rafflesia in the Island of Java, discovered by MM. J. E. 
Teysman and S. Binnendijk.’ 

‘Extract from a Letter of the Rev. W. Colenso, us to a 
second Species of New Zealand Flax—Phormium.’ 

_ Mr. Bentham’s paper contains descriptions of eleven species, all of 
the order. Sapindaceæ ; these are—Serjania nitidula, 8. platycarpa 
and S. hebecarpa, Paullinia spicata, P. interrupta, P. pachycarpa, 
Schmidelia leptostachya, Sapindus cerasinus, S. oblongus, Cupania 

geminata, C. Spruceana and C. frondosa. _ 
© Mr. Dalzell describes twelve new species from Western India— 
Guatteria fragrans, Unona pannosa, Sageræa laurina, of the order 
Anonaceæ ; Smithia capitata, S. setulosa, Galictia simplicifolia, Pha- 
seolus panciflorus, Crotalaria epunctata, Glycine Warrensis, and Alys- 
sicarpus parviflorus, of the order Leguminosæ ; Ophelia pauciflora, of 
the order Gentianeæ ; and Pimpinella monoica, of the order Umbel- 


liferæ. The genus Sagaræa of Dalzell, of the tribe Bocageæ, is cha- 
racterized for the first time. 
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The following extract from Dr. Sinclair’s letter is interesting :— 

“The most interesting spot for a botanist near Auckland is the Ma- 
nukau forest, about eight miles off in a straiglit line. In it are found 
néarly all the timber trees of the colony, and amongst them, the most 
imposing in appearance is the Kauri. It is, however, not so large 
here as in the forest on the banks of the Kaïpuru, the Hookianga, and 
at other places farther north, The Manukau forest may be called the 
present limit of the tree on that side of the island, there being very 
few examples of it farther south, and these very small, although from 
the quantities of the gum to be met with in the soil a great distance 
beyond, it must have grown abundantly there in former times. The 
quantity of Kauri timber in the forest which stretches from Manukau 
harbour to the heads of the Wairoa and Kaipuru appears inexhaus- 
tible, and a great portion of it is not of difficult access. It is only, 
however, on the banks of the latter rivers that spars of sufficient size 
for the Royal Navy can be found. Though the cutting of the timber 
has gone on since the establishment of the colony, little impression 
has been made on the forest, and in places where surveyors have been 
at work for years, their labours have rarely extended a gun-shot from 
their houses. Besides the Kauri, the other trees felled were chiefly 
the Pohutukana and Rata (Metrosideros tomentosa and robusta) ; the 
Puriri (Vitex litoralis), for ship-timbers and other purposes requiring 
great durability and strength. The number of Kauri trees must be 
diminishing, for in many places, where the felling of timber has been 
carried on, there are no young trees rising up to supply the place of 
others decayed from age, or cut for removal; but that is not the case 
in that part of the Manukau forest nearest Auckland, where the young 
trees of all sizes are very numerous. 

“ Though the Kauri does not grow to such a large size in the Ma- 
nukau forest as in others farther north, vegetation is exceedingly 
vigorous, and it presents an inexhaustible field of interest to the bo- 
tanist. The trunks of the old trees are clothed and festooned with 
Astelias, climbing Metrosideros, Orchidaceæ, ferns, mosses and Jun- 
germanniæ, in the greatest profusion. The deep hollows within the 
forest are penetrated with difficulty, from the interlaced stems of the 
Ripogonum and other under-shrubs. In the deep sheltered parts of 
the forest, some plants are foutid of extraordinary size; and amongst 
them I have measured the Areca sapida thirty-six feet high, and the 
Cyathea dealbata attaining a height of fifty-four feet. Itis along the | 
margin of the forest, however, and up the abrupt winding ravines, and 
at the sawing stations, where the falling of lofty trees brmgs down 
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masses of vegetation generally beyond reach, that botanizing is pur- 
sued with most success.” 

The new species of Phormium, which forms the subject of the Rev. 
W. Colenso’s paper, was previously mentioned as new by M. Auguste 
le Jolis, Lond. Journ. of Bot. vii. 533, under the title ‘On a new kind 
of Phormium,’ and still anterior to this by the Rev. gentleman him- 
self, in a letter to Sir W. Hooker, under date of July 20, 1841, an 
extract of which was published in the same journal (i. 305). It has 
received in succession the three names of Phormium Fosterianum, P. 
Colensoi and P. Cookianum. 


Anacharis Alsinastrum, Bab. [Udora Canadensis], in Warwick- 
shire, with Remarks on its Nativity in this Country. By THomaAs 
Kirk, Esq. 


Cuaigriy for the information of neighbouring botanists, I communi- 
cate the fact of the occurrence of this interesting plant, in the greatest 
abundance, in the greater portion of an unused loop branch of the 
Oxford Canal, between Wyken Colliery and Sow Waste, amongst 
miniature submcrged meadows of Potamogeton zosteræfolius and its 
allies. About Christmas last, I observed it in great quantity in the 
canal, nearly opposite Brownsover Chapel, near Rugby. In the first- 
mentioned locality it is now plentifully but not generally in flower: 
its maximum will be attained by the end of August, but I gathered 
specimens in flower early in the month of June. It occurs at various 
depths below the surface, and, contrary to what I have elsewhere no- 
ticed, many flowers are expanded under the surface of the water. 
Many of the flower-stalks are from six to ten inches in length. It is 
rather curious that when hunting for water plants, I have frequently 
been within a dozen yards of the point where the Anacharis com- 
mences, but never till the present season have I been close enough 
to see it. 

After such weighty authority has expressed so positive an opinion 
of its exotic origin, it requires some courage to put in a plea for its 
nativity, but in my mind there is no doubt on the subject. I have 
shown in a former article (Phytol. iii. 989) that it has been known for 
upwards of twenty years in a locality visited by botanists, and yet 
overlooked by them. Even supposing the plant introduced at Dunse- 
Castle Loch, and accidentally transferred to the Whiteadder from 
thence, neither of which suppositions I consider at all proved, how is 
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it that we find it established in the counties of Edinburgh, Stafford, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Northampton, and Warwick (to say nothing 
of Hants and Dublin, in which last locality, by the by, it is quite as 
likely to have been introduced, if introduced it be, with undoubted 
British aquatic plants as with exotics), without any botanist having 
noticed it during its migrations? Why, because it has only been 
recently noticed, must it be “introduced ?” A few years ago, Pota- 
mogeton zosteræfolius, by no means an inconspicuous plant, was only 
known certainly to exist in four counties; that number may now be 
trebled at least, and in one or two counties, as Warwick, it is quite a 


common plant. As well might we assert that its more recently dis- 


covered habitats were supplied from the earlier, and hint the proba- 
bility of its being only naturalized in them. I see nothing more 
improbable in one case than the other. There are few botanists but 
may call to mind instances of some well-known plant existing in 
their own neighbourhood unknown to them, till some accidental cir- 
cumstance has forced it upon their notice, and caused them to won- 
der that the plant for which, mayhap, they have diligently searched, 
could have been all the time under their noses without their once 
having observed it; yet they woulc hardly consider the plant intro- 
duced in that particular locality, merely because it had for so long a 
time eluded their notice. Why, then, because it is a new plant, must 
the Anacharis be stigmatized as “introduced?” It is not the only 
recent addition to the British flora that has existed for years under 
the eyes of our most “lynx-eyed” botanists unrecognized and un- 
known. Why not call the Leersia “ introduced ?” 

The Anacharis is a plant so often intermingled with and hidden by 
_ other aquatic plants of a more robust habit of growth, that a keen 
observer may very readily be excused for passing it unnoticed. Then 
consider the greater amount of attention bestowed of late years on the 
“uninviting genus Potamogeton” and water plants in general, as 
evidenced by our increased amount of information as regards their 
distribution, and I think we shall cease to wonder at the “sudden 
diffusion of the Anacharis,” and merely observe that an increased 
amount of observation amongst water plants in general has been pro- 
portionately rewarded by the addition, in many localities, of a new 


species to our flora. 


| THOMAS 
Coventry, July 26, 1851. 
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Grammitis Ceterach growing in a Tree, and some other Hampshire 


Localities for Ferns not mentioned by Dr. Bromfield. By R. W. 
SMITH, Esq. 


Grammitis Ceterach growing cn a Tree.—Being au amateur and 
occasional collector of our indigenous ferns, I am induced to record 
the occurrence of what appears to me a most interesting group of 
these plants on an old tree at Pitt, in this neighbourhood, but not 
within half a mile of any house. The gnarled roots of the tree over- 
_ hang a very anciem#and deep chalk lane adjoining the Roman road 
to Salisbury, and on these | found Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, A. 
Trichomanes, and several plants of Grammitis Ceterach. I removed 
some of each species, and they are now all growing together in my 
garden, but you may be sure I did not destroy the locality. I do 
not find any previous record of Grammitis Ceterach growing on a 


tree as an original habitat, and the whole group together is most 
interesting. 


Hampshire Localities for Ferns not mentioned by Dr. Brom- 
Jield.— 

Lastrea Thelypteris. Grows in one small spot near this town. I 
see Dr. Bromfield has only noticed it at Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

Botrychium Lunaria. 1 found it this year growing in meadows 
near the springs of the Itchen, at Titchbourne and Hinton. 

Lycopodium inundatum. At St. Jermyn’s, near Romsey. 

Pilularia globulifera. At Badderley. 


R. W. SMITH. 
Winchester, July 11, 1851. 


_ Abnormal Form of Lolium perenne, and Occurrence of Anacharis 
Alsinastrum at Cambridge. By the Rev. W. M. Hip, M.A. 


Abnormal Form of Lolium perenne.—I have the pleasure of for- 
warding specimens of Lolium perenne, L., considerably changed in 
growth from the normal state of the plant. The chief variations are : 
—culm geniculate ; spikelets, except the lowest one, crowded, diver- 
gent, and without glumes; the lowest spikelet is invariably as in the 
ordinary state of the plant, distant, appressed, and with a glume; the 
next spikelet has most generally a glume, but not always; the spike- 
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lets are sometimes so crowded near the top of the rachis as to give 
the spike somewhat of a compound appearance. I have found a 
small patch of the plant in this neighbourhood covering two or three 
square feet of ground. It grows close to a footpath, and the constant 
trampling on the ground may have affected the growth of the plant, 
and caused it to sport. 


Occurrence of Anacharis Alsinastrum at Cambridge.—1 may men- 
tion, for the information of your readers, that I found Anacharis 
Alsinastrum, Bab., last Thursday at Cambridge, in a ditch near the 

_raïlway-station, and adjoining the road to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
This plant now occupies a much larger portion of the river here (the 
Trent) than when first noticed, about eighteeen months back; in fact, 
it bids fair, in a very short time, to block up one of the two streams 
into which the Trent here divides. As regards the Cambridge loca- 

lity for this plant, it may be desirable to inquire whether it has been 
introduced by any of the botanists of that neighbourhood. — 


W. M. Hinp. 
Burton-on-Trent, July 26, 1851. 


Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 


Thursday, July 10, 1851.—Professor Dickie was elected Local 
Secretary for Belfast; Professor Hincks, for Cork; and Professor 
Melville, for Galway. 

The following donations were announced :—‘ De la Teratologie 
Végétale, par Charles Martins,’ from the Author; ‘ Observations sur 
la Floraison de quelques Plantes cultivées faites à Moscou, par N. 
Annenkow,’ from the Author; ‘ Flora of Liverpool,’ from the Author ; 

à British plants from Mr. G. Lawson. | 

Dr. Balfour exhibited a specimen of a species of Polyporus from 
America, which had been presented to the museum at the Garden by 
Dr. Knapp; bark of Quillaia saponaria from Guyana, presented by 
Professor Traill; and specimens of Sphæria polymorpha from Dr. 
-Greville. Dr. B. also announced a donation of valuable seeds to the 
Botanic Garden, from Ch. A. Meyer, of the Imperial Garden of St. 
Petersburg. 

Dr. Balfour exhibited specimens of the following monstrosities :— 

1. An Arum with a double spathe, the second spathe being alter- 
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nate with the first. The spadix at the lower end showed the appear- 
ance of the adhesion of a second spadix. This specimen was from 
the garden of Dr. Neill, Cannonmills Cottage. 

2. A monstrosity of Antirrhinum majus, presenting a regular flower 
formed by five personate petals with gibbous bases. 

3. Monstrosity of white Digitalis, showing the terminal floret com- 
posed of several united, and expanding before the other flowers in the 
raceme. There was thus a mixed inflorescence, partly definite and 
partly indefinite. 

A letter was read from Mr. Wyville Thomson, Lecturer on Botany, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, in which he states :—“* A few days ago, 
walking along Dee-side, about seven miles above Aberdeen, I was 
much surprised to see Prunus spinosa (common sloe) covered with 
large handsome fruit, of a bright red colour, and a pod very like the 
capsicum. The sloe-trees grow along the river-side, and are of that 
half-cultivated variety which attains the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, is straight and wants spines. The trees were closely tangled 
along the river-side for the distance of about a hundred yards, all 
covered with this strange monstrosity. On examining the pods a 
little more closely, they proved to be carpels disdaining their usual 
tardy progress into a drupe, and hurrying into a pseudo-legume. On 
cutting them open, they exposed usually one, sometimes two, abortive 
ovules, attached to a sutural placenta. This was odd enough; but 
imagine my surprise when I came to several trees of Prunus Padus, a 
little farther on, covered with long clusters of bright green unripe 
pods of a similar kind. We well know that the Rosaceæ are very 
prone to eccentricity with regard to their carpels, and to see one tree 
in that condition would not surprise me, but why all the individuals 
of Prunus spinosa in that neighbourhood should have gone wrong, 
and especially why the other species should have joined them, I am 
at a loss to conjecture.” Specimens of the monstrosities in both spe- 
cies were exhibited, and were presented to the museum at the Botanic . 
Garden. 

Dr. Balfour suggested that these teratological appearances might 
be caused by the attacks of insects, and that they pointed out the 
connexion between Rosaceæ and Leguminosæ, two orders which are 
chiefly distinguished by the position of the odd sepal. 

The following paper was read :— 

‘Some Remarks on the Plant, Morphologieally consider:d; by 
the. Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, Brechin.’ ‘“ According to the common idea, — 
the plant is composed of two essentially distinct parts—the stem and 
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the leaf. The axis of the embryo proceeds downward and upward 
simultaneously, the descending axis being the root, and the ascend- 
ing one the stem or trunk. Upon these axes others are formed as 
subterranean or aérial branches. The leaf is formed upon the 
ascending axis, and besides its common form, it assumes, while obey- 
ing the same fundamental laws, certain other forms, as in the sepals, 
the petals, the stamens and pistils. Schleiden, in ‘The Plant, a 
Biography,’ gives us a picture of a typical plant constructed on this 
principle. This makes a plant a dual, or composed of two essentially 
different parts. 

“ But to us it appears possible to reduce a plant, by a more en- 
larged conception of its nature, to a unity. According to our idea, it 
consists essentially of a stem sending out other stems similar to itself, 
at certain angles, and in such a regular manner that the whole is 
made to take a pre-determined form. The ascending axis, for 
instance, sends out, at particular normal angles in each tree, branches 
similar in structure to itself. These lateral branches again send out 
branchlets of a like nature with themselves, and at much the same 
angles. The whole tree, with its branches, thus comes to be of the 
same general form as every individual branch, and every branch, with 
its branchlets, comes to be a type of the whole plant in its skeleton 
and outline. 

“ Taking this idea of a plant along with us, let us now inquire 
whether there may not be a morphological analogy between the 
stems and the ribs or veins of the leaf. As these veins are vascular 
bundles, proceeding from the fibro-vascular bundles of the stem, they 
‘may be found to obey the same laws. Physiological confirmations 
of this presumption may be found in the following circumstances :— 
ist. Both stem and vein are capable of becoming a spine, the stem 
as in the thorn, the vein as in the thistle. 2nd. It is alsoan unsettled 
question whether the inflorescence and seed-vessels, in many cases, 
are formed out of metamorphosed leaves or metamorphosed branches. 
The very fact that there is such a dispute shows that there is an ana- 


logy between leaf and branch. 3rd. The vein of the leaf is capable 
equally with the stem of producing a leaf-bud, as in Bryophyllum and 


Gloxinia. | 
“We begin with the examination of those plants which have a 
fully-veined or reticulated leaf, and here we shall find a morphologi- 


cal analogy between the leaf and the branch, and the leaf and the ~ 


whole plant. We are quite aware that in respect of physiological 
development there is a wide difference between the two, but this will 
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just render the morphological resemblance, if it exists, the more cu- 
rious and striking. It should be noticed that this resemblance can 
be observed only when both the stems and the veins are fully and 
fairly developed. 

“In prosecuting this inquiry, let us first inspect, in a general way, 
the leaf of a'tree, with its central vein or veins, and its side veins. 
Even: on the most careless inspection, the central vein will be found 
to bear a striking‘ analogy to the central stem or axis of the tree, and 
the side veins to the’ branches. Having viewed the leaf in the first 
instance, let us then look at the tree when stripped of its leaves in 
winter, and we shall'see how like it is in its contour and skeleton to 
the contour and skeleton of a leaf. We shall be particalarly struck 
with this if we view it in the dim twilight or the ‘ pale moonlight’ 
between us and a clear sky. In both leaf and tree we see a central 
stem or stems with ramified appendages going off at certain angles ; 
and we may observe that the tree in its outline tends to assume the 
form of a leaf. | 

“The general impression produced by a first glance will be con- 
firmed on furtber inspection. The analogy between the skeleton of 
the leaf and the skeleton of the branch may be seen in a number of 
points, as well as in the general resemblance between the ramification 
of the plant and the ramification of the venation of the leaf. Ist. 
Some trees, such as the beech, the elm, the oak, the holly, the Portu- 
gal and bay laurels, the privet, the box, will be found to send out 
side branches along the axis from the root, or néar the very root, and 
the leaves of those trees have little or no petiole or leaf-stalk, but 
begin to expand from nearly the very place where the leaf springs 
from the stem. There are other trees, as the common sycamore (the 
Scotch plane-tree), the beecli, the chestnut, the pear, the cherry, the 
apple, which have a considerably long unbranched trunk, and the 
leaves of these trees will be found to have a pretty long leaf-stalk. 
2nd. Most of our low, branching, herbaceous plants, such as the mat- 
lows, rhubarb, Tussilago, marsh marigold, lady’s mantle, hollyhocks, 
send out a considerable number of stems from near the root, and it 
will be found in exact accordance with this, that these set off fronr 
the base of the leaf a considerable number of main veins or ribs, 
which '‘as' they spread cause the leaf to assume a rounded shape. In 
these plants, the merphological resemblance between tree and plant 
is seen horizontally, and not vertically. In this respect these plants 
are different from our forest trees, which send up commonly one main 
axis with lateral branches, and have in their venation one leading 
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vein with side veins. Srd. Some trees, such as the beech, the birch, 
the elm, send up one large main stem, from which, throughout its 
length, there proceed comparatively small branches pretty equally 
along the axis, and it will be found in such cases that the leaf has a 
central vein, with pretty equally d*sposed veins on either side. 
Other trees, again, tend rather to s : off, at particular heights, a 
number of comparatively thick branches at once. This is the 
case, for instance, with the common sycamore, the chestnut, and 
the laburnum. The trunk of the sycamore (Acer Pseudo-platanus), 
about eight or ten feet above the surface of the ground, com- 
monly divides itself into four or five large branches, and in precise 
analogy we find the leaf at the top of a pretty long leaf-stalk sending 
off four or five large veins. The chestnut tends to send off at the 
top of the unbranched trunk a still greater number of branches, and 
we find in correspondence with this that its leaf is commonly divided 
into seven leaflets. The laburnum (and also the broom and clover) 
goes off in triplets in respect of leaflet and ramification. In such 
cases it will commonly be found that the leaf is compound, and we 
are to regard all such compound leaves as one, and representative of 
the whole tree. Generally it is the whole leafage coming off at a 
given place, which represents the whole tree; and the single leaf, 
when there is a number of leaves, represents merely the branch. 4th. 
Some plants, such as the Rhododendron, the Azalea, and the lupin, 
send off leaves which have a tendency to become whorled, and their 
branches have also a tendency to become verticillate. 5th. The 
stems of some trees, such as the thorn and laburnum, are not straight, 
and the branches have a twisted form; and it will be found that the 
vein of the leaf of these trees is not straight, and that the leafage is 
not in one plane. This is also seen in the elm. 6th. In some trees, 
such as the beech, the stems go off in nearly straight lines, and the 
leaves are found to have a straight venation. In other trees, again, 
such as the chestnut, the branches have a graceful curve, and the 
veins of the leaves are curved in much the same way. 7th. In most 
plants the angle at which the side stems go off will be found to 
widen as we ascend to the middle, and thence to decrease as we 
ascend to the apex, and the venation of the leaves will be found to 
obey a similar law. This helps to give both to tree and leaf their 
beautiful oval outline. In some plants, again, such as the poplar and 

birch, the angles.are widest at the base, and tend to narrow as we 
_ ascend, and both leaf and tree in such cases assume a kind of trian- 
gular form. 8th. Generally we shall find a correspondence between 
_ VoL. Iv. | 10 
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the angle of the ramification of the tree and the angle of venation of 
the leaf. The following table gives the results of numerous measure- 
ments of the angles of branching and venation, where these were 


found to agree :— 
deg. deg 

Se eee 45 Laburnum (swall branches) . . 60 
40 Box (over) ? 
Oak, 50 (large branches, 65—70, 

same venation) . . . Thorn (lowest branches) . 35—50 
Portugal laurel . . 50—60 Elm 
Holly. . . . . 655—60 Red dog-wuod . . . 45 


We have made a sufficient number of measurefnents to be able to say 
that there is often such a correspondence. But it should be acknow- 
ledged, that while it is not difficult to determine the angle of the ve- 
nation of the leaf, it is most difficult to determine what is the normal 
ramification of the tree, for the angle at which the branch goes off is 
liable to be modified by a great number of circumstances. All that 
we argue for is a general correspondence between the tendency of the 
direction of the branches and the tendency of the direction of the 
veins of the leafage,—a tendency liable, however, to be affected by a 
great number of circumstances, natural and artificial. It does not 
follow, because there is a correspondence between the venation of the 
leaf and the ramification of the tree, that therefore the two-—the leaf 
and tree—must have the same form. The form of the leaf will be to 
some extent modified by the quantity of parenchyma, and the form 
of the tree by the weight of the branches; and there are other causes 
producing a discrepancy. But the two—the leaf and tree—will com- 
monly assume the same form. Even when they differ, the corre- 
spondence will be seen in the tendency, apart from extraneous causes, 
to take the same form. Jt is always to be remembered that it is the 
whole leafage coming out at a given place which represents the tree, 
and the single leaf, where there are more leaves than one, represents 
the branch or the young tree. Itis only thus that I can bring the 
ash and mountain-ash into accordance with these views. The whole 
leafage, with its stalk, represents the tree, and the leaf-branch and 
leaflet, the branches and branchlets, as also-the young tree. 
É “ Such facts as these strongly incline us to the belief that in plants 
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with leaves that strike the eye, the leaf and plant are typically analo- 
gous. The leaf is atypical plant or branch, and every tree or branch 
is a typical leaf. I am quite aware of the differences between these 
two distinct members of the plant. In particular, we find in the case 
of the full tree that the branches extend all round the axis, whereas 
in the leaf the fibrous veins all lie in one plane. But then we have 
a phenomenon to connect these two in the branch, the branchlets of 
which often lie in one plane. The principal difference between the 
tree and leaf may probably be found to be in this,—that the cellular 
tissue or parenchyma, which in the tree and its branches is collected 
into the pith and bark (which are connected by the medullary rays), 
is in the leaf so spread out as to fill up the insterstices of the fibrous 
matter which forms the veins. 

© The general order as thus stated applies only to the plants which 
have pith and bark and fully-formed leaves, intended to strike the 
eye. There is no such special order in plants with linear unbranched 
leaves, such as firs and pines. The leaf in these plants has no rami- : 
fied venation, and seems to correspond, not to the whole tree, but to © 

the stem, and in doing so it is more in accordance with the whole 
morphology of the tree than a veined leaf could possibly be. But 
while the general order is varied to suit the different physiological 
structure and form of tree, we discover here the very same general 
principles of order as we have been discovering elsewhere ; for in the 
firs and pines every internode is of the same structure with every 
other; every branch tends to assume the outline of the whole tree ; 
every topmost or growing internode, with its leafage, is of the same 
form as the tree or branch. Herein does the special morphology ap- 
proach nearest to that of the plants with ramified veins; and the very 
cones are often types of the whole tree, and of every branch. 

“ We are not prepared to say what is the special law of order in 
plants of the monocotyledonous class. Some of these, such as our 
ordinary lilies and grasses, send off no branches; and the leaves of 
these plants have their veins parallel or nearly parallel to the stem, 
and have no ramified venation. In regard to palms, they would 
require to be investigated in their native climes before their special 
order could be discovered. Some plants of this class, the dictyogens 

of Lindley, to which belong the yams, have branches like our ordi- 
nary forest trees; and it is a curious circumstance, and confirmatory 
of our theory, that the leaves of these plants have a reticulated 
structure. | | 

“So far as Fungi, lichens, Algæ, and the whole acotyledonous 
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plants are concerned, it is evident that they present a repetition of 
parts homotypal in structure and form, and thus illustrate one general 
doctrine, that throughout the vegetable kingdom the parts are similar 
to one another, and in nice accordance with the whole. 

“Such facts as the above incline us to the belief that the fibrous 
veins of the leaf bear a morphological analogy to the stems of the 
tree. We are inclined to regard the root, the stem, and the leaf as 
the three distinct members of the fully-developed plant, these three 
parts, however, being morphologically allied; so that, to adopt the 
phraseology of Professor Owen, as applied to another subject, they 
may be called Homotypes. The plant thus becomes a unity, with 
innumerable interesting diversities. 

“The same general truth may be arrived at by a reverse process. 
Looking at the lowest plants in the scale, we at once perceive that 
they are made up of parts which are a repetition of each other. And 
we may remark that not only is one part of the same structure as 
every other, but that when the parts are joined together they are 
made to assume a set of forms, every one of which is the same as 
every other, and as the whole. We see, for instance, that every 
internode of the horsetail is the same as every other, and that the 
topmost node is a type of the whole plant. We see that in the fern 
every leaflet is of the same shape as its branch, and that every branch | 
is of the same shape as the whole plant. This, be it observed, is true, 
not only of the structure of each part, but of the form which the com- 
pound structure assumes. | 

“ Rising upward, let us now look at our common herbaceous plants. 
Some of them, such as the hollyhock, the crowfoot, the lady’s mantle, 
send out a number of stems from near the root; and these plants send 
out about the same number of main veins or midribs from the base of 
the leaf. I examined a great many Alchemillas, and found the same 
number of stems from the root as of main ribs from the base of the 
leaf; the crowfoot sends out five stems or so from its root, and it has 
five main ribs in its leaf. Again, it may be observed how every 
branch, with its leaves, is of the same form as its leaf, and how the 
branch, with its leafage and the leaf, resemble the whole plant. The 
common wood anemone sends out three stems; at the top of each of 
these stems is a compound leaf, divided into three smaller leaves, and 
each of these smaller leaves has three main veins. Other plants, such 
as the common thistles and the rag-weed, send up one main stem from 
the root, and have one main vein in the ieaf. Observe, too, how 
in such plants every leaf, with its ragged leaf, is a type of the whole 
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plant, with its side leaves or branches. It may be observed, too, how, 
in these plants last named, the lateral leaves and the lateral veins of 
 Jeaves both come off at a pretty wide angle. 

“In such plants as these it will be acknowledged, I think, that the 
stems of the plant and the main veins of the leaf seem to follow the 
same laws, or rather that it is impossible to distinguish between them 
in some cases, and say what is the main vein and what is a stem. 
But we may mount higher, and now examine our common trees, and 
inquire if the veins of their leaves do not follow the same law of 
direction as the lateral stems from the trunk and branches. No 
doubt we may expect here to find, owing to the more complicated 
structure of the plant, and its greater exposure to external influences, 
that the phenomena will be more complicated, and all that we can 
expect to discover is a tendency on the part of the ramification of the 
branches to take the same form as the venation of the leaves. Let us 
take up a gooseberry leaf and examine it, and we shall find that at 
the top of a leaf-stalk there go off three very large veins, with two 
other lesser veins from each of the outer of the three large veins, 
making in ail seven veins from the base of the leaf; and we may no- 
tice how the gooseberry, at the top of a short unbranched trunk, sends — 
off a large number of stems. We may now see, too, how the currant 
leaf, at the top of a leaf-stalk, sends off from its base three main veins 
(with other two less ones), and how, some little distance above the 
ground, the trunk commonly divides into three main branches. 

“T have already traced some points of analogy between the ramifi- 
cation of the branches and leaf-veins of our common trees. I have 
examined the mountain-ash, and found that the angle of its leaf-vein 
is 45°, and that the angle of ramification is also 45°. A dogberry 
growing near was measured, and gave the angle, both of ramification 
and venation, as 64°. Here, then, are two trees differing in their 
angle by 20°, and in each case the angle of branch and vein corre- 
sponding. But in carrying out the principle, it is to be borne in 
mind that the full-grown tree is much more complicated than the 
young tree or the simple branch. In such cases I apprehend that 
the leaf represents exclusively the young tree or the branch. This is 
the case with the laburnum, where the individual leaf represents. the 
branch, with veins going off at an angle of 60° or 70°; but the 
trefoil leaf will represent the whole tree, which tends to send off its 
main branches in threes. 

“T think it proper to add, that while strongly convinced that there 
is a truth in this doctrine, i am at the same time prepared to believe 
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_ that it may have to submit to modification, which may correct but 
will not destroy the general view.” 

Professor Balfour was not prepared to enter into Dr. M‘Cosh’s 
views fully, although there were many plausible statements made by 
him. Dr. M‘C. did not appear to apply his views on the same prin- 
ciple throughout. There could be no doubt that there were normal 
angles at which branches and veins were given off, but it was not an 
easy matter to get what might be called typical forms. He hoped 
that Dr. M‘C.’s remarks would lead to an investigation of the subject. 

Professor Fleming remarked that he was ill qualified to offer any | 
remarks on the interesting paper which had been read, because he 
had long been in the habit of restraining his imagination in all sci- 
entific inquiries. This paper he considered an imaginative one, « 
hunting after resemblances and overlooking differences, so as to give 
results by no means to be depended upon. The leaves were organs 
differing in form, structure, and functions from the stem and branchés, 
and could not, homologically, be compared with them. The nerves 
of the leaves did not all diverge at the same angle, neither did the 
branches. These last were exposed to various influences during the 
life of a tree, and in consequence diverged from the stem at various 
angles in the different periods of growth. It was therefore a dream 
of the imagination to hope to determine a typical angle of divergence, 
when the plant was endowed with a considerable range of variation to 
fit it for its place in the economy of Nature. 

Professor Goodsir had listened to Dr. M‘Cosh’s sent with much 
interest, on two accounts: jirst, because it appeared to him that its 
author had, in endeavouring to reach one of the objects he had in 
view, embodied another attempt to investigate the laws of organic form 
by that precise or geometrical method which can alone ultimately 
elevate Natural History to the platform of the perfect sciences; and 
secondly, because, although he could not admit all the conclusions at 
_ which its learned author had arrived, he yet believed the paper to 
involve a great truth. If he might be allowed to use the expression 
in reference to a plant, the specific physiognomy of a tree, as a mass, 
appeared to him to depend on the particular bulk, form, and grouping 
of its constituent masses. Now, if the form and grouping does not 
depend upon, it certainly involves, the mode of branching peculiar to 
the species. Dr. M‘Cosh had restricted himself to the investigation 
of the law which regulated the latter; but he had experienced, and 
would continue to experience, that apparently at present insuperable 
difficulty in all such researches, véz., the variation, within certain 
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limits, of the form of parts, or of the whole of an organized body, ac- 
_ cordiag to the particular conditions under which that part or that 
individual had been developed. Prof. Goodsir suggested that Dr. 
M‘Cosh might be more successful if he would limit his inquiry to the 
law of ramification of a single judiciously-selected species, and would 
endeavour to grow that species under such invariable conditions as 
ÿ: might afford an approach at least to the typical form of the species. 
He also believed that before the law which regulates the arrangement 
of the primary and secondary ramifications of a leaf can be ascer- 
tained, attention must be directed to the law of form in the paren- 
chyma itself. 
Mr. M‘Nab exhibited specimens of Viola stagnina, from Bottisham 
Fen, sent by Mr. Stratton, of the Cambridge Botanic Garden. 
Many interesting plants were exhibited from the Botanic Garden, 
including a large collection of British ferns; also various alpine 
plants from Mr. Evans, of the Experimental Garden; and a species 
_of Urtica from the garden of Isaac Anderson, Esq., Maryfield, which 
he had raised from seeds received from Dr. Jameson, Quito. | 
The following gentlemen were elected fellows :—Captain Richard 
Baird Smith, Bengal Engineers, and Duncan A. C. Fraser, Esq. 
After the meeting, the members of the Society and visitors, to the 
number of abont 150, afterwards met, by the invitation of Professor 
Balfour, in the new museum-room, which was decorated with palms, 
coloured drawings, dissections of plants, &c., and where tea and cof- 
fee, fruit, &c., were provided. 


Botanicai Society of London. 


Friday, July 4, 1851. Mr. G. E. Dennes in the chair. 

| Mr. J.T. Syme, Curator, exhibited one of the various forms or sub- 
: species usually grouped under the name of Ranunculus aquatilis, 
which had been collected by that gentleman at Guillon Links, Had- 
dingtonshire, early in June. Mr. Syme and others had referred this 
form either to R. Baudotii (= Batrachium marinum of Fries) or to R. 
confusus of Grenier and Godron’s ‘ Flore de France,’ two very nearly 
allied plants, and neither of them easily distinguished from some va- 

rieties still usually joined with the typical R. aquatilis.—G. £. D. 
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Report of the Botanical Proceedings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science.* 


‘On the Theory of the Formation of Wood and the Descent of the 
Sap in Plants; by Dr. Lankester The author drew attention to the 
theory of the formation of wood in plants, and objected to the view 
_ that the leaves form the wood, on the ground that the ligneous, like 
all other tissues, were the result of the growth of cells which were not 
formed in the leaves, but in all parts of the plant. Wood was formed 
in all parts of the plant where elongated cells where generated,‘ quite 
independently of leaves, or the formation of leaves :—as in the lower | 
part of the cut wounds of the stems of plants, in the portions of trunks 
left when trees were cut down, in the abortive branches formed in the 
bark of such trees as the elm and the cedar, and in other parts of the 
vegetable structure. He also objected to the theory of the formation 
of the ligneous or any other secretion, which might be subsequently 
appropriated by the cells, in the leaves alone. He maintained that 
all the facts brought forward to support the theory of the descent of 
the sap, might be explained on the known fact of the ready permea- 
bility of the tissues of the plant. He related the details of experi- 
ments performed on the species of Spurge; in which the fluid was 
found to exude from the stem and branches in these rlanis, just in 
proportion to the quantity of fluid contained in the plant above or 
below the section made. The cells of plants were nourished in two 
ways :—first, by the sap containing carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
other substances,—and secondly, by materials, as sugar, gum, &c., 
formed in the cells. These latter were not formed solely in the leaves, 
but in all cells. He regarded the leaves as organs by which the water 
of the sap was got rid of, and by this means a further supply of sap 
from the earth and atmosphere was insured. This function was per- 
formed in subservience to changes which were attributed to a specific 
vitality. | 

Prof. Henslow said that he agreed with the views of Dr. Lankester 
with regard to the theory of the formation of wood proposed by Du 


* Extracted from the ‘ Botanical Gazette.’ This report, the only one I have seen 
confined to the science of botany, has been drawn up with great care, and is probably 
from the pen of the editor of the ‘ Botanical Gazette,’ who was a member of :he Com- 
mittee for section D, which comprized Natural History, including physiology. A — 
lengthened report of the entire proceedings will be found in consecutive numbers of 
the ‘ Athenæum.—Æd. 
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Petit Thouars. He thought it was evident that whatever was ihe 
function of the leaf, it did not send down the woody fibres which 
formed the trunk and branches of exogenous trees. The tracing the 
woody fibres up to the leaf did not prove their origin there. With 
regard to the descent of the sap, he did not agree with the author of 
the paper, who, he thought, took too physical a view of the functicn 
of the plant. The leaves were not mere organs of evaporation. 
They performed the function of exhalation, which was independent 


of heat, and depended on the vitality of the plant. He believed 


that the leaves did effect a certain change in the juices brough: 
to them, which changed matter was again taken back into the sys 
tem of the plant, and there, being taken up by the cells, produced 
the results which were found in the deposit of lignine and the other 
secreted matters of plants. 


Mr. Huxley quoted the instance of the rapid growth and great 


quantity of wood formed by the various kinds of Liana of tropical 
forests as instances in favour of the formation of wood independently 
of the leaves. These plants had all of them a remarkably small num- 
ber of leaves. 

Prof. Asa Gray believed that the theory of the formation of wood, 
as held by Du Hamel, Du Petit Thouars, and others, was no longer 
tenable. The formation of vessels from cells could be easily observed, 
and in exogenous plants there was no vacuity between the wood and 
the bark for the woody fibres to be sent down through. Even in the 
spring of the year, when the sap was passing most rapidly between 
the wood and the bark, the organic connexion was complete. Whe- 


ther matter was elaborated in the leaves and sent down into the plant . 


he was not prepared to say, but further experiments were desirable. 
Dr. Fowler quoted some experiments which he thought proved that 
the materials of the growth of the plant were not prepared in the leaves. 
Dr. Laakester replied, and stated that at present it appeared to 
him that the statement of the preparation of gum or any other secre- 
tion in the plant which was found subsequently in any other part of 
the plant, was an assumption that required proof, and that all the 
phenomena of vegetation were susceptible of a simple explanation. 
‘Remarks on the Vitality of Seeds; by Prof. Henslow.’ The au- 
thor stated that during the last year he had planted several seeds sent 
to the Committee appointed to report on this subject, and out of those 
he had planted two had grown. They both belonged to the order 
Leguminosæ, and one was produced from seed seventeen, and the 
other from seed twenty years old. On the whole, it appeared that the 
VOL. Iv. 2P 
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seeds of Leguminosæ retained their vitality longest. Tournefort had 
recorded an instance of beans growing after having been kept a hun- 
dred years, and Willdenow had observed a sensitive plant grow from 
seed that had keen kept sixty years. The instances of plants growing 
from seeds found in mummies were all erroneous. So also was the 
case, related by Dr. Lindley, of a raspberry bush growing from seed 
found in the inside of a man buried in an ancient barrow. 

Mr. Babington related a case in which M. Fries, of Upsala, suc- 
ceeded in growing a species of Hieracium from seeds which had been 
in his herbarium upwards of fifty years. Desmoulins recorded an 
instance of the opening of some ancient tombs: in which seeds were 
found, and on being planted they produced species of Scabiosa and 
Heliotropium. Recently some seeds from Egypt were sown in Cam- 
bridge which were thought to have germinated, but on examining 
them they were covered with a pitchy substance, which had evidently 
been applied subsequent to their germination, and thus they had pre- 
served the appearance of growth through a long period of time. 

Dr. Cleghorn stated that after the burning or clearing of a forest in 
India, invariably there sprung up a new set of plants which were not 
known in the spot before. 

Report on the Physical and Effects of the Destrueé 
tion of Tropical Forests in British India; by Dr. H. Cleghorn.’ 
Viewing the questio in its physical relations, the author drew atten- 
tion to the climatic influences of the denudation of the surface of the 
country ; he adverted to the known phenomena of decrease of springs; 
and the consequent diminution of river supplies, as results of the 
entire removal of the woods which are collected on the highlands, 
where such supplies usually originate ; and while distinctly admitting 
that wherever the wants of an advancing population require the clear- 
ance of forest lands, whether for food or the protection of health, such | 
clearance is to be encouraged, he at the same time insisted strongly 
on the propriety of exercising a careful vigilance, under well-defined 
regulations, in all cases in which the above-mentioned causes are uot 
in operation. In considering the economic relations of the question, 
Dr. Cleghorn availed himself largely of the labours of various dis- 
tinguished and intelligent observers to illustrate the effects of the 
existing imperfect system of protection and superintendence. He 
recorded evidence às to the state of the forests in Malabar, Canara, 
Mysore, Travancore, the Tenasserim provinces, the Indian Archipe- 
lago, and the wooded tracts which skirt the base of the Himalayas. 
From this evidence, it appears that neither the Government nor the — 
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community derive from the forests all those advantages which they 
are calculated to afford. There are numerous products of which the 
value is known and appreciated, but which are collected in ways so 
rude and wasteful, that it is doubtful whether more of them are not 
lost in the process than are brought into commerce. There are others, 
perbaps, more numerous, which :: known only to the scientific ob- 
server; to these it has been the e..ueavour of the Committee to direct 
attention. It is no unauthorized inference, that in the depths of those 
great forest masses, there may still be many substances which only 
await. recognition by instructed eyes to take their places among the 
valuable agents of manufacturing industry, social comfort, or medical 
practice. To correct the first, to extend the second, and to discover 
the third, are the leading points to which the Committee would direct 
attention; and they have endeavoured to furnish, to the best of their 
ability, information calculated to advance each of those interesting 
ends. The general conclusions which appear to the Committee to be 
warranted by the various statements of fact and opinion, may be sum- 
med up as follows :—1. That over large portions of the Indian em- 
pire there is at present an almost uncontrolled destruction of the 
indigenous forests in progress, by the careless habits of the native 
population, 2. That in Malabar, Tenasserim and Scinde, where 
supervision is exercised, considerable improvement has already taken 
place in the forests. 3. That these improvements may be extended 
by a rigid enforcement of the present regulations, and the enactment 
_of additional provisions of the following character, viz., careful main- 
tenance of the forests by the plantation of seedlings in the place of 
mature trees removed; prohibition of cutting until trees are well- 
grown, with rare and special exceptions for peculiar purposes; in 
cases of trees yielding gums, resins, or other valuable. products, that 
greater care be taken in tapping or notching the trees, most serious 
damage at present resulting from neglect in this operation. 4. That 
_ special care and attention should be given to the preservation and 
maintenance of the forests occupying tracts unsuited for culture, 
whether by reason of altitude or by peculiarities of physical struc- 
ture. 5. That in a country to which the maintenance of its water- 
- supplies is of such extreme importance, the indiscriminate clearance 
of forests around the localities whence the supplies are derived is _ 
greatly to be deprecated. 6. That as much local ignorance prevails 
as to the number and nature of valuable forest products, measures 
should be taken to supply, through the officers in charge, information 
calculated to diminish such ignorance. 7. That as much information 
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which may be of practical utility is contained in the manuscript Re- 
ports and Proceedings of the late “ Plantation Committee,” it is de- 
sirable that the same should, if practicable, be abstracted and given 
to the public. 

- Capt. Strachey said he could not agree with those who ‘thonght 
that forests had much influence on climate. It was a notion that 
they encouraged rain, but it was more probable that rain was the 
cause of forests. He alluded to districts in India, in which the forest 
vegetation was just in proportion to the fall of rain, being small and 
diminutive where there was little rain, and abundant and gigantic 
where there was much rain. In temperate climates forests might 
produce an effect, but certainly not in the tropics. With regard to 
the economical question, there could be no doubt that it was foolish 
to destroy what was valuable, but we had not the power to arrest the 
present destruction of forests in India. | 

Mr. Bunbury enumerated several instances where forests did not 
exist, and yet there was much rain, and others where forests existed 
and there was little rain. Humboldt was our great authority on this 
subject, and he had recorded his opinions of the influence of forests 
on climate. In many districts where forests were cleared and single 
individuals left, these latter soon died from the want of the influence 
of their neighbours. 

Dr. Lankester pointed out that according to the laws of vegetation 
plants must be supplied with water in 3 liquid or vaporous form for 
their growth, and that all the facts which had been mentioned, and 
which at first sight appeared opposed to each other, might be ex- — 
plained. That forests did not always grow in rainy districts arose 
probably from the waters accumulating and forming morasses in 
which forest-trees would not grow. In districts where there was not 
much rain, there might be much moisture in the atmosphere ; rain in 
general supplied only a very small quantity of the water required by 
plants. Vegetable physiology afforded no explanation of the effects 
on climate, attributed by some observers to forests. 


Note in reference to the Paper by the late Mr. W. Griffith, ‘On the 
Structure of the Ascidia and Stomata of Dischidia Rafflesiana, 
By GEORGE LuxroRp, F.B.S.E., &c. 


THE editorial remarks on the Inconvenience arising from delay in 
the publication of the ‘ Transactions of the Linnean Society ’ (Phytol. 
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iv. 263), are aptly illustrated by the appearance, without note or com- 
ment, of this highly interesting paper nearly seventeen years after it 
was written, and more than five years since it was read before the 
Society. Mr. Griffith refers to “ the commonly adopted opinion,” as 


advocated by Dr. Lindley in his ‘ Outlines of the First Principles of 


Botany, and in his ‘ Introduction to the Natural Orders, namely, 
“that the pitcher is a modification of the petiole, and the lid or oper- 
culum of the lamina;” and this is doubtless correct, with regard to 
such ascidia as occur on Sarracenia and Nepenthes. But the anthor 
does not appear to be aware that in the ‘Introduction to Botany,’ 
published in 1832, two years before the date of his own paper, Dr. 
Lindley explicitly makes a distinction between the pitchers of Sarra- 
cenia and Nepenthes, and those of Dischidia, stating that while the 
former are modifications of the petiole, the latter are formed from 
leaves; he does not indeed say from the /amina, but from their being 
placed in contrast with the petiole, it is evident that he considers the 
pitchers of the Dischidia to be modifications of that portion of the 
leaf; and this opinion, which is the one now generally received by 
botanists, is undoubtedly correct. — 

In the Sarracenia, indeed, these pitchers, which are radical and 
sessile, may be distinctly seen to be formed by the very deep chan- 
nelling of the leaf-stalks ; in the Nepenthes, or Chinese pitcher-plant, 
the pitcher is more complex and curious in its construction. The 
petiole, soon after it quits the stem, spreads into a broad leafy phyl- 
lodium, which seeras to perform the functions of the true leaf; it then 
contracts, and forms a round, twining, tendril-like cord, of several 
inches in length; and again expands, and becomes hollowed out, 
so as to form a very elegant and capacious receptacle. The mouth 
of this is guarded by a separate little leafy cover, which is connected 
with the pitcher by a distinct joint; this cover or lid being regarded 
as the true lamina of the leaf. In the pitchers of Cephalotus utricu- 
laris, or the monkey-cups of S. America, the petiole would seem to 
form the lid, and the pitcher itself to be composed of the hollowed 
lamina, which hangs from it by ahinge. In Marcgraavia and Noran- 
tea, there are also pitchers which are formed of bracts in a | wr 
modified condition of involution and cohesion. 

Lindley, in the second edition of his ‘ Introduction to Botany,’ 
_ quotes an interesting passage from Low’s Borneo, as serving to corro- 
borate a statement made by a German botanist, in favour of the idea 


that the pitchers of these plants may in reality be petioles hollowed © 


out near their extremity. It seems to be the earliest leaves of seed- 
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ling plants alone which. assume the condition of complete pitchers ; 
and no transitions from flat leaves to hollow pitchers have been met 
with. Low says that the old “stems of Nepenthes ampullacea falling 
from the trees, become covered in a short time with leaves and vege- 
table matter, which form a coating of earth about them; they then 
throw out shoots which become in time new plants; but apparently 
the first attempts to form the leaf are futile, and become only pitchers, 
which, as the petioles are closely imbricated, form a dense mass, and 
frequently cover the ground as with a carpet of these curious forma- 
tions. As it continues growing and endeavouring to become a plant, 
the lamina of the leaves gradually appear, small at first, but every 
new one increasing in size, until finally the blades of the leaves are 
perfect, and the pitchers, which, as the leaves developed themselves, 
have become gradually smaller on each new leaf, finally disappear 
altogether when the plant climbs into the trees. This formation of 
the pitcher may afford an instructive lesson to the naturalist, as, 
though not to the same extent, the principle is perceptible in all of 
this curious tribe, the leaves of seedlings and weak plants always pro- 
ducing the largest pitchers.” 

With regard to the functions of these curious organs, there is some 
difference of opinion. It seems probable that the pitcher of Sarra- 
cenia is a kind of fly-trap, serving for the capture of insects, which in 
decay may furnish materials for the growth of the plant, or at all 
events which may be in some way or other useful in the vegetable 
economy. The interior of the pitcher of Sarracenia is beset with 
long bristly hairs, pointing downwards; at the bottom is secreted a 
honey-like substance, which is very attractive toinsects. The insects 
experience little difficulty in reaching this secretion, but when they 
endeavour to return, they are prevented by the downward direction of 
the hairs, and are thus imprisoned like a rat in a wire trap. 

In connexion with this part of the subject, I may quote a passage 
from Smith’s ‘ Introduction to Botany,’ chiefly with a view of eliciting 
information, by inquiring if the curious insect proceedings therein 
recorded have been confirmed by any subsequent naturalist. 

“The economy of the Sarracenia, an American genus of which we 
know four species, and of the East Indian Nepenthes distillatoria, 
deserves particular mention. Both grow in bogs, though not abso- 
lately in the water. The former genus has tubular leaves which catch 
the rain like a funnel and retain it; at least such is the nature of S. 
purpurea, Curt. Mag. t. 849, whose margin seems dilated expressly 
for this purpose, while the orifice of the tubular part just below is 
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contracted to restrain evaporation. Linnæus conceived this plant t6 
be allied in constitution tv Nymphæa, and consequently to require a 
more than ordinary supply of water, which its leaves-were caleulated 
to ‘catch and to retain, so as to enable it to live without being 
immersed in a river or pond. But the consideration of some other 
species renders this hypothesis very doubtful. S.-flava, t. 780, and 
more especially S. adunca, Erot. Bot. t. 58, are so constructed that 
rain is nearly excluded from the hollow of their leaves, and yet that 
part contains water, which seems to be secreted by the base of each 
leaf. What then is the purpose of this unusual contrivance? An 
observation communicated to me in 1805, in the botanic’ garden at 
Liverpool, seems to unravel the mystery. An insect of the Sphex ot 
Ichneumon kind, as far as I could learn from description, was seen 
by one of the gardeners to drag several large flies to'the Sarracenia 
adunca, and, with some difficulty forcing them under the lid or cover 
of its leaf, to deposit them in the tubular part, which was half filled 
with water. All the leaves, on being examined, were found crammed 
with dead or drowning flies. The S. purpurea is usually observed to 
be stored with putrefying insects, whose scent is perceptible as we 
pass the plant in a garden ; for the margin of its leaves is beset with 
inverted hairs, which, like the wires of a mouse-trap, render it very 
difficult for any unfortunate fly, that has fallen into the watery tube, 
to crawl out again. Probably the air evolved by these dead flies may 
be beneficial to vegetation, and, as far as the plant is concerned, its 
curious construction may be designed to entrap them, while the water 
is provided to tempt as well as to retain them. The Sphex or Ich- 
neumon, an insect of prey, stores them wp unquestionably for the food 
of itself or its progeny, probably depositing its eggs in their carcases, 
as others of the same tribe lay their eggs in various caterpillars, which 
they sometimes bury afterwards in the ground. Thus a double pur: 
pose is answered; nor is it the least curious cireumstance of the 
whole, that an Europæan insect should find out an American plant in 
a hot-house, in order to fulfil that purpose.”—Ed. 6: (1827), p. 156. — 

As to the Nepenthes, no very positive statement can be given: but 
it is certain, that of the fluid which is. contained in the pitchers, a 
portion at least is secreted by the plant itself, since the pitchers have 
been found to contain fluid while yet in a very immature:state, and 
before the first opening of the lid. The interior is ‘clothed with 
= downy hairs ; and it is probable that these perform the same functions 

as in other cases, namely, those of attracting or secreting moisturé by 
the numerous points. The lid of the pitcher is elosed in dry weather, 
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as if to prevent the loss of fluid by evaporation; but in a damp 
atmosphere the lid opens, and the quantity of fluid contained in the 
pitcher soon exhibits an increase. Dr. Turner found the fluid con- 
tained in the unopened pitcher of a plant of Nepenthes which flowered 
in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh “ to emit, while boiling, an odour 
like baked apples, from containing a trace of vegetable matter, and to 
yield minute crystals of superoxalate of potash on being slowly eva- 
porated to dryness;” and Dr. Balfour mentions that other chemists 
have detected in it muriate of soda, malic and other acids. 
_ Mr. Griffith states that the pitchers of Dischidia “ appear at no 
period to contain fluids, but invariably contain one or more branched 
roots, which, taking their origin from various parts of the petiole, pass 
down through the opening. These roots are always more succulent 
and of a lighter colour than those formed in any other part.” From 
analogy I should have supposed that fluid would have been secreted 
or collected by the pitchers of Dischidia as well as by those of Sar- 
racenia and Nepenthes ; the more especially as the presence of these 
adventitious roots within the pitchers, as observed by Mr. Griffith, in 
a great measure confirms the following description, of which I have a 
note, but I regret to say without any reference as to the authority or 
anything to show where I met with it. | 
Dischidia Rafflesiana, a denizen of the Indian forests, has a wa 
twining stem, destitute of leaves until near the summit, which may. be 
perhaps 100 feet or more from the ground. Its supplies of moisture 
would be uncertain in a tropical climate, were there no provision for 
storing up what the plant occasionally collects; and with such a 
provision is it furnished. The edges of the leaves approach each 
other and cohere, and thus form a hollow pitcher, the upper end or 
mouth from which it is suspended being open, and adapted to receive 
whatever moisture may fall upon it in the form of rain or dew: the 
pitcher is accordingly found always to contain a considerable quantity 
of fluid. But the most curious part of the whole apparatus is a tuft 
of absorbent fibres, resembling those of the roots, which are pro- 
longed from the nearest part of the branch, or from the petiole, to 
which the pitcher is attached, and enter the open mouth of the pitcher, 
so as to reach the fluid stored up within. These fibres may thus be 
regarded as secondary roots, serving to absorb and to introduce into 
the. i of the _— the fluid. aliment collected in the reservoirs. 


GEORGE LUXFORD. 
15, 1851. 
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Notice of ‘The Gardeners Magazine of Botany, Nos. 18 and 19, 
July and August, 1851. 


The contributions to the July number are intituled :— JURY 

‘ Acacia grandis,’ being a description, history, &c., of a very showy 
greenhouse shrub, supposed to come from New Holland. 

‘ Vegetable Physiology; by Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S., 

On the Culture of Asparagus; by Mr. J. Towers.’ — 

‘The points which constitute perfection in the Indian Azalea ; by 
Mr. G. Glenny, F.H.S.’ 

“Literary Notices : —Hooker's ‘ Species Filicum, Hogg’s ‘ British 
Pomology, Paul’s ‘ Cultivation of Roses in Pots,’ ‘ Donald on Land- 
draining,’ ‘ Victoria Regia,’ and ‘ Domestic Pigs.’ It requires rather 
a fertile imagination to trace the connexion of the last-named work 
with the science of botany. The: following remark on the ‘ Species 
Filicum’ is good and true :—‘ It appears to us that Sir W. Hooker 
studies ferns chiefly in his herbarium, which no doubt contains most 
valuable and extensive materials; but experience teaches us that 
many ferns cannot be safely dealt with in a dried state, and that to 
understand them thoroughly, fresh and perfectly developed specimens 
should be examined. The study of imperfect specimens in Natural 
History very often leads to the expression of artificial characters ex- 
tremely puzzling to the student; and if this be true generally, it is 
especially so in reference to that class of plants which forms the sub- 
ject of these remarks. Nature in her own proper and complete con- 
dition—the living plant—that, whenever practicable, should be made 
the groundwork of scientific enquiry.” Now this brief passage 
exactly explains the wide discrepancy between the conclusions 
published by Sir William Hooker, as regards the limits of species, 
and those which I have ventured to express. Hence arise: two 
schools of investigators—those of the closet and of the field. Every 
closet-botanist will probably agree with Sir William Hooker in the 
desire to unite all the forms of spinulose Lastrea, while every field- 
botanist will agree with me in wishing to have them separated; and 
the latter, in spite of all the prestige attaching to the great name of 
Hooker, are right, simply because they study “ Nature in her own 
proper and complete condition.” — 

Reminiscences of Rhododendron Culture ; an of Lei- 
cester.’ 
VoL iv. 2 Q 
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with the hybridist in the selection of parents, according to Mr. Cole’s | 
experience, should be—Ist. Family alliance; 2. Constitutional affi- 
nity—that is, choosing two plants with organic similarity of growth, 
whether bulbous, herbaceous, ligneous, annual or otherwise. Where 
such distinctive differences exist, though the family alliance is un- 
doubted, no cross has hitherto been produced.” Campanula coro- 
nata, a beautiful hardy species, with a coloured calyx, arranged in 
the form of a star. Dr. Morren appears to consider it nothing more ~ 
than a variety of C. persicefolia of Linneus. Francisca confertiflora 
of a former number is referred by Sir W. Hooker to Brunsfelsia caly- 
cina of Bentham. | 

‘Trichopilia marginata,’ being the description, history, &c., of a 
new orchid from New Granada, introduced by Mr. Linden, and first . 
flowered in this country by Mr. Schrüder, of Stratford. 

‘The Chemistry of Soils and Manures; by Dr. Voelcker.—On the 
formation of soils—chemical causes; on the formation of soils—me- 
chanical causes.’ | 

‘Theory and Practice of Pruning ; by Mr. H. Bailey.—The Peach.’ 

‘The Rose Garden; by Mr. G. Glenny, F.H.S.’ 

‘Notes, cultural, critical and suggestive :’"—‘ Thermic scale of cul- 
tivation.’ 

‘ Degeneration of Fruits.’ “In North America there are neither 
apple, pear, nor peach-trees, of the same sorts as our own, that have 
not been introduced there. The Europeans, some three hundred_ 
years ago, took over the seeds of these trees ; but so far from yielding 
what they yield us, they produced, at least in Virginia, as a first gene- 
ration, trees with wild and austere fruit, and it was not eatable by 
those accustomed to better things at home. The second generation, 
sprung from the first. American seeds, was not so bad as the first. 
Each generation was better than its predecessor, but their fruit is still 
inferior to our own; and what is very curious, the best of theirs differs 
from ours in taste and essence. These facts, collected by M. Poiteau 
in Virginia forty-five years ago, show what modifications can be pro- 
duced by a succession of generations in plants derived from the same 
seed. If it be objected that the seeds of the fruit-trees originally 
sent to Virginia did not in this country. produce such good fruit as 
they do at present, still the great fact remains, that the seeds when 
sown in Virginia yielded something different from what they then 
_ yielded in Europe. We see, then, how the new conditiors in which 
fruit trees were placed in North America gave rise to two principal 
results: 1. By depriving this fruit of the quality it had acquired by 
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European cultivation; 2. By making it undergo, in the course of 
successive generations, modifications different from those of the fruit 
cultivated by us.” I will take the liberty of making two remarks on 
this note: Ist. There is a great tendency in seedlings raised from 
apple, pear, and peach-trees to revert to something like wildings, 2. e., 
“trees with wild and austere fruit,” and this js exhibited as strongly 
in this country as it can possibly be in America. 2ndly. The mode 
of transporting our best fruit-trees is not by seed, but by slips intended 
for grafting. ‘These should be stuck in the flat surface of a potato cut 
in half, and these half potatoes arranged on some tenacious earth or 
-clay in shallow elm boxes, a large pane of thick tiling-glass being let 
into the lid; the lids should fit with some exactness, and the boxes 
should be kept on the ship’s decks. 

‘ Destroying weeds upon walks.’ ‘ Correa viridiflora alba.’ Va- 
rieties of the Cherry. ‘ Pelargonium odoratum variegatum.’ ‘The 
Nectarine a smooth Peach.” Mr. Calver, of Royalten, U.S., some 
five or six years ago, planted a few thousand peach-stones. The 
plants were in due time budded, except the end one of each row, 


which was left as a marker. One of these last year produced a crop 


of bond fide peaches and nectarines; both were of small size, but well 
flavoured. 

‘ Seedling 

‘ The Genera and Species of Cultivated Ferns; by Mr. J. Houlston 
and Mr. T. Moore.’ The species described in the July number are— 
Doryopteris sagittifolia, palmata, and collina; Litobrochia grandi- 
folia, denticulata, leptophylla, polita, and vespertilionis ; Lonchitis 
pubescens ; Campteria biaurita; Pteris longifolia, cretica, serrulata, 
umbrosa, felosma, sulcata, Kingiana, crenata, lata, hirsuta, hetero- 
phylia, arguta, tremula, aquilina, and caudata; and Onychium luci- 
dum. The authors regard all those ferns which have what has been 
termed the double indusium, and which I have separated as a genus, 
under the name of Eupteris, as a single species. These are : — 

Pteris aquilina, Zinn. Great Britain and Madeira. 

P. latiuscula, Desvaux. 

P. lanuginosa, Bory. Ceylon. 

P. lanuginosa, var. capensis. Mauritius and Abyssinia. 

P. decomposita, Presi. Sandwich Islands. 
- P. caudata, Linneus. Mount Liban (St. J ago de Cuba), , Jamaica. 

P. recurvata, Wallich. Nepal. 

P. arachnoidea, Kaulfuss. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Trinadad. 

P. esculenta, Forster. New Holland. 
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The species in the August number are—Lomaria Patersoni, lance- 
olata, alpina, spicant, nuda, attenuata, auriculata, alta, Gilliesii, ma- 
gellanica, onocleoides, capensis, glandulifera, and Fraseri ; Blechnum 
lanceola, glandulosum, triangulare, brasiliensis, australe, cartilagi- 
neum, occidentale, hastatum, intermedium, gracile, and serrulatum ; 
Doodia caudata, media, aspera, and blechnoides ; Woodwardia radi- 
cans, onocleoides, and virginica; Scolopendrium vulgare. Why is 
the beautiful Hemionitis omitted? European specimens sent to me 


by the late Col. Bory de St. Vincent appear to have the fructification 


of Scolopendrium, Diplazium plantagineum, juglandifolium, sylvati- 
cum, Shepherdi, coarctatum, otites, decussatum, thelypteroides, arbo- 
rescens, striatum, and subalatum.. wn 

‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ 

‘ Broughtonia lilacina,’ being the description, history, &c., of a new 
orchid found in the Island of St. Domingo, and first flowered in this 
country by Mr. Rucker, of Wandsworth. 

The Metropolitan June Exhibitions.” | 

‘The Palmyra Palm’ (Borassus flabelliformis). __ 

‘On the elevated temperature of the male inflorescence of Cyca- 
deous Plants; by Dr. De Vriese.’ From Hooker's ‘Journal of Botany.’ 

‘ Meetings of Societies.’ 

‘ New and Rare Plants.’ 

The number contains 

‘Escallonia macrantha, being the description, history, &c., of ‘a 
fine, hardy, evergreen shrub of the order Saxifragacez, imported by | 
Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Exeter, from Chiloé, through their collector, 
Mr. W. Lobb. 

‘On Variegation in Plants; by Dr. Morren, from Dodonca.—The 
true cause of Variegation. The oe is the summary with which 
this paper concludes :— 

(a). Variegation may be regarded as a blue: 

“ (b). That it has its source in the cellular tissue of the diachyma. _ 
“(c). That it attacks especially the superior mesophyllar system, 
and spreads by layers, always from above downwards, so as to extend 

sometimes to the whole of the diachyma. | 

“(d). That it results from emphysema without puffiness (emphy- 
séme sans boursuflure); on the contrary, with contraction of the 
tissue usually filled with elaborated sap. 

“(e). That this emphysema is confined to the intercellular pas- 
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sages, the intercellular substance or enchyma being replaced by air 
or gas, the nature of which is unknown. 

“(f). That this emphysema causes the discolouration of the granules 
of chlorophyil contained in th ::1lules of the variegated diachyma. 

“(g). That the variegation is always produced according to a cer- 
tain number of types, which are repeated throughout numerous diffe- 
rent orders and species; and that all variegated leaves may be 
distinguished by the following terms :—1, margined ; 2, bordered; 3, 
 discoiïdal; 4, zoned; 5, spotted; 6, reticulated; 7, striped; 8, marbled; 
9, variegated by half; 10, variegated at the point; 11, fasciate; 12, 
entirely discoloured. 

“ (h). That this last phenomenon constitutes albinism or complete 
whiteness in the leaf, and is never reproduced from seed, so that it is 
an individual malady. 

* (i). That the occasional causes of variegation are numerous, and 
have their source in many assignable conditions. 

“‘(j). That variegation is closely connected with disturbed vege- 
table respiration, and that, consequently, it is to plants what pulmo- 
nary emphysema is to animals: with the former, its seat is in the 
leaves, which are the true lungs of plants. 

 (k). That in it this is necessary to distinguish meen emphy- 
semas which affect the whole plant from local variegations.” 

‘The Beautiful and Picturesque in Garden Scenery.’ 

‘Osbeckia stellata,’ being the description, figure, &c., of a free- 
growing stove plant of the order Melastomaceæ. It has large, showy, 
lilac-coloured flowers, and was introduced into this country from the 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta. 

‘On the Application of Coal Soot as Manure ; by Mr. J. Towers.’ 
‘Botanical Fragments :'-—‘ Chlorosis.’ ‘ Stylidium mucronifolium.’ 
Dr. Planchon suggests that the plant described in a previous number | 
under this name is not identical with Sonder’s plant of the same 
name, and proposes to call it Stylidium Hookeri. ‘ Stipules of Cin- 
chona.’ ‘Mimosa Bark.’ ‘Peat.’ ‘ Hardy Ferns.’ ‘ Reindeer Moss.’ 
‘New Fact in Vegetable Physiology.’ These six paragraphs appear 
to be extracts from the ‘ Phytologist’ and ‘ Zoologist.’ ‘ Bryanthus 
erectus.’ The plant so called has been artificially produced from seed 
of Menziesia empetriformis fertilized with pollen of Rhododendron 
chamecistus. The production of a plant intermediate between two 
recognized genera is of very rare occurrence. It would be a point 
of great interest to ascertain what would be the character of plants 
produced from its seed, and whether they remained constant or 
esumed the characters of either parent. 
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‘ New and Rare Plants. 

‘Literary Notices :’ — Babington’s ‘ Manual of British . Botany,’ 
‘Summer Life on Land and Water at South Queensferry,’ Glenny’s 
‘Golden Rules for Gardeners,’ and ‘ The Ornamental Flower Garden | 
and Shrubbery.’ 

© Deutzia gracilis,’ being the description and history of a hardy 
shrub of the order Philadelphaceæ, introduced from Japan, by Dr. 
Siebold. 

‘ Notes, cultural, critical and suggestive :—‘ Meudon Pine Culture.’ 
‘ Distribution of Islands in a Lake.’ ‘ Quince Marmalade.’ 

‘ Allamanda Schottii,’ being the description and figure of a very 
brilliant stove plant, with large yellow flowers, of the order Apocynacez. 

© On Rain and the Construction of Rain-gauges ; by E. J. Lowe, Esq.’ 

‘Garden Hints for Amateurs.’ | 

‘The Metropolitan July Exhibitions.’ 

I have great pleasure in knowing that my notices of this excellent 
journal have induced many of my readers to take itin. This is the 
aim of such notices, and [ cannot help feeling a wish that they were 
more general. When, for instance, do we ever see a notice of the 
‘ Phytologist’ penned in the same truthful and kindly spirit as those 
which appear oan: in its own pages ? 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History, No. 44, 
August, 1851. 


There is one botanical paper in this number, intituled— 
‘Contributions to the Botany of South America; by John Miers, 
Esq., F.R.S.’ | 
In this paper Mr. Miers describes four species of the genus Liri- 
osma of Péppig, who places it in the order Olacaceæ : these are— 
L. candida, Pépp., L. pauciflora, A. DC., L. Gardneriana, A. DC., and 
L. Velloziana, A. DC. 


Notice of The Naturalist, No. 6, ns 1851. 


There is no botanical paper in tbis number. 
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Notice of Hooker's‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany,’ 
No. 32, August, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled as under :— 

‘ Characters of a New Genus of Compositæ-Eupatoriaceæ ; by Asa 
Gray.’ 

‘Contributions to the Botany of Western India; by N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ : 

‘Sketch of the Vegetation of the Isthmus of Panama ; by M. Bert- 
hold Seeman, Naturalist of H.M.S. Herald.’ 

‘Copy of a Letter addressed by Mr. Spruce to G. Bentham, ate » 
dated Santarem, Amazons, Sept. 10, 1850.’ à 

‘ Botanical Information : —‘ Death of M. Requien.’ ‘ Death of J. 
E. Bicheno, Esq.’ ‘ Cereus triangularis.’ 

‘ Notices of Books :’-—‘ De Vriese (Dr. and Professor) : Descriptions 
et Figures des Plantes Nouvelles et Rares du Jardin Botanique de 
l'Université de Leide et des principaux Jardins du Royaume des | 
Pays Bas. Ouvrage dédié à sa Majesté la Reine. Livraison II. 
Imp. folio. 1851.” ‘Dr. Wight: Orchideæ of the Neilgherries.’ 
‘John Sanders: a Practical Treatise on the Culture of the Vine, as 
_ well under glass as in the open air. London: Reeve and Benham. 
8vo. 1851. ‘ Prospectus of a Flora Græca exsiccata.’ 

The new genus of Composite described by Dr. Asa Gray is Disso- 
thrix, and the species D. Gardneri. Itis the Stevia imbricata of Gard- 
ener in ‘ London Journal of Botany,’ v. 458. — 

The plants described by Mr. Dalzell are—Didymocarpus cristata, 
of the order Cyrtandraceæ ; Cyanotis vivipara, of the order Comme- 
lineæ ; Lepidagathis mitis and Barleria elata, of the order Acan- 
thaceæ ; Terminalia Gella, of the order Combretacee ; Anomospermum 
excelsum, Rottlera urandra, and Euphorbia strobilifera, of the order 
Euphorbiaceæ ; Begonia integrifolia and B. trichocarpa, of the order 
Begoniaceæ ; Impatiens ramosissima, of the order Balsamineæ ; Ade- 
nostemma rivale and Decaneurum microcephalum, of the order Com- 
positæ ; and Antiaris saccidora, of the order Artocarpeæ. 

Mr. Seeman’s paper on the botany of Panama is extremely inte- 
resting. The following is an extract :— 

“ As the Isthmus connects the continents, so does its vegetation 
combine the floras of tropical North and South America: the virgin 
forests of Guayana, the vegetable soory groves of the Magdalena, and 
the oak-woods of the Mexican highlands, are all equally represented. 
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It is, therefore, not to be expected that the Panamian flora should 
exhibit any very striking character, or be distinguished by the pre- 
sence of strongly delineated forms, like Mexico by its cactuses, 
Australia by its Epacrideæ, capsular Myrtaceæ, and phyllodineous 
acacias, or the Cape of Good Hope by its heaths, succulent aloes, 
stapelias and mesembryanthemums. The want of such forms is so 
obvious, that a superficial observer would be induced to declare the 
flora identical with those of the bordering states; a person, however, 
who investigates more closely, cannot fail to notice the prevailing 
clothing of the leaves with hair and tomentum, the abundance of 
greenish, yellow, and white flowers, and the numerical superiority of 
the natural orders Leguminose, Melastomaceæ, Composite, Rubi- 
aceæ, Orchideæ, and ferns, — —featur ‘es which, although less prominent 
than those alluded to, still exercise a decided influence on the physi- 
ognomy of the vegetation. 

“ But it must not be supposed that the flora is without certain pe- 
culiarities of its own ; indeed, it has peculiarities which distinguish it 
from that of all other countries, and which are calculated to show 
many a genus and many a natural order in an entirely new light. 
The most important, perhaps, that might be adduced, is the Balboa 
odorata, Seem., whose discovery has established the union of Passi- 
floreæ and Turneracez, embracing, as it does, the chief characteristics 
of these two families (n. 1922). The genus Pentagonia is equally 
curious, on account of its being the only Rubiacea which has yet been 
found with pinnatifid leaves; it belongs to the subdivision of Garde- 
niæ, and thus forms a clear transition to the order Lonicereæ, in 
which a pinnatifid foliage and a baccate fruit are not uncommon fea- 
tures. Remarkable are two species of Begonia, B. oppositifolia, 
Seem. (n. 1099), and B. centradenioides, Seem. (561), both with leaves 
which are opposite and of unequal size, as is the case with Centra- 
denia rosea, Lindl., Clidemia cyanocarpa, Bth., C. fenestrata, Bth., 
C. barbinervis, Bth., and numerous other Melastomaceæ. Their 
similarity in habit to some of the Melastomaceæ is really very striking, 
and will give additional weight to the arguments of those who favour 
the relationship between the two orders. The Carludovica palmata, 
R. et Pav., is another production of the Isthmus, though not exclu- 
sively confined to it, which deserves notice. It has large fan-shaped 
leaves, and resembles many of the palms so closely that it must always 
be considered as constituting an important link between Pandaneæ - 
and-palms. No less surprising is the occurrence of the genera Mac- 
leania, Sphyrospermum, and Cypripedium in the coast region, in a 
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temperature far exceeding that in which any of their species have 
hitherto been known to exist.” 


“ Far different is the vegetation of the Savanas. The gtound, being 


level or slightly undulated, is clothed during the greater part of the 
year with a turf of brilliant green; groups of trees rise here and there; 
silvery streams, herds of cattle, and the isolated huts of the natives 
enliven a scene, over which the absence of palms and tree-ferns 
throws almost an European character, giving the whole more the ap- 
pearance of an = park than that of a tract of land in tropical 
America.” 

The following extracts are from Mr. Spruce’s ietter to Mr. Ben- 
tham :— 

“ The specimens now sent are chielly of plants of the ‘ Gapo’ (as 
it is called in lingua géral), or lands inundated by the rivers and 
lakes in winter, constituting a breadth of from twenty yards to several. 
miles, according as the land is abruptly ascending or perfectly flat. 
I have got several more of the minute quasi-ephemeral plants, which 
spring up as the water recedes. The shores of the large rivers pro- 
duce scarcely any of these; their waters beat on the sand with too 
much violence to allow of such frail things existing there; but by the 
small inland lakes connected with the Tapajoz, and near the creeks at 
the mouth of some of the igarapés, minute leafless utricularias, erio- 
caulons, alismas, &c., cover the white sand in thousands. A Utricu- - 
laria, which you will find under No. 1050 (U. uniflora, MS.), is surely 
the simplest in its structure of all its family. Stems of the size of 
an ordinary sewing-needle, fixed into the sand by a small cone of 
radicles, without leaves, but with a minute tubular 2-lipped bract a 
little below the flower, which is white and comparatively large, com- 
plete the description of its outward aspect. I have often been struck 
with the wonderful contrast in size which is presented here in both 
the animal and vegetable world. Under a gigantic Castanheira, or a 
Caryocar, may occasionally be seen an almost microscopic Cyperacea; 
and the same lake which produces this fairy Utricularia, bears on its 
bosom the queen of the waters, Victoria regia. Another Utricularia 
(Coll. No. 1053, U. quinqueradiata, MS.) has a peculiarity of struc- 
ture to me quite novel, though you may have met with it before. It 
is a small species, with submerged stems and bladdery leaves, but 
the pedicels, which are about two inches long, have about midway a 
large horizontal involucre of five rays, resembling the spokes of a 
wheel. This floats on the water, and supports the upper part of the 
pedicel in an erect position; the whole recalling a sort of floating 
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lamp 1 have seen, especially as the large yellow flower may be consi- 
dered to represent the flame. The rays are half an inch long, clavate, 


= not hollow, but composed of about six series of large diaphanous cel- 


lules. The cellules are convex on the surface, giving the rays a 
papillose appearance, hexagonal, pale green, with pink insterstices. 
The rays are trifid at the extremity; segments short, twice dichoto- 
mous, the last divisions capillary, rarely sacciferous.” 

“T lately found on the leaves of No. 960, what I at first took for a 
new Rafflesiacea, and the resemblance to some Apodanthus is indeed 
most striking: it was only by careful examination that I satisfied my- 
self it was really produced by an insect. The perianth (for such it 
seems) is green in the earliest stage, changing to pink, and afterwards 
to dull purple, tubular from an oval base, from one to two lines long, 
and the tube a third of a line broad, hairy within and without with 


spreading white hairs (though the leaves are nearly smooth); the 


mouth expanded, 2—5-lobed, sometimes dimidiate ; ovary inferior, 
1-celled, with one or two pendulous ovules. But these ovules are the 
true eggs of an insect, for, by examining individuals in progressive 
states of development, I have traced the formation from the egg of, 
first, a minute fusiform annulate body, and, ultimately, of a perfect 
insect with legs and wings. To make the resemblance to a flower 
more striking, there appears, beneath what I have called the perianth, 


_ what seems to be a calyx of four or five erect triangular brownish 


sepals; but these are really only the torn cuticle by the — of 
the perianth. 

“To explain the form assumed by these excrescences, may we not 
suppose there has been an attempt to reproduce the tubular 5-lobed 
calyx of the species (which belongs either to Inga, or to some allied 
genus) The juices of a plant, when diverted from their ordinary 


_ channels, must still go on forming tissue according to some law origi- 


nally impressed on the species; and I have seen modes of develop- 
ment follow the puncture of an insect, such as in general only long 
cultivation calls forth. On the same leaves were the nidi of another 
insect. These were scarcely a line long, gioboso-urceolate, regulariy 
20-striate, containing eggs in the concavity as in the other. They 
might easily be mistaken for some epiphyllous fungus. I enclose 
specimens of these productions, and I will afterwards send you a 


larger species.” 
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Notice of the ‘ Botanical Gazette, No. 32, August, 1851. 


The papers in the August number are intituled :— 

‘On Luzula Borreri. By W. H. Purchas, Esq.’ 

* Literature :'—‘ Manual of British Botany. By C. C. Babington, 
M.A., F.L.S. 3rd Edition.’ ‘Annals of Natural History, July, 1851. 
‘Hooker's Journal of Botany,’ July, 1851. ‘The Phytologist,’ July, 1851. 

‘ Proceedings of Societies ::—‘ British Association’ (see ante, p. 288). 
‘ Botanical Society of London.’ 

‘ Miscellanea :’—‘ Record of Localities. Mr. Hort communicates 
that a specimen of Hieracium which he received some time ago 
through the Botanical Society of London, gathered at St. Vincent's 
Rocks, near Bristol, by Mr. Stephens, and labelled as H. sylvaticum, 
is named H. gothicum of Fries by Mr. Babington. 

Since the publication of Dr. Bromfield’s admirable and elaborate 
desciiption of a new form of Luzula (Phytol. iii. 985), Mr. Babington 
has described it as a species—L. Borreri—in the third edition of his 
Manual. Mr. Purchas has found the species pretty generally distri- 
buted around the neighbourhood of Ross, in Herefordshire, always in 
company with its allies, L. pilosa and L. Forsteri. In one instance 
he discovered ripe seeds, which were wanting in all Dr. Bromfield’s 
specimens; these seeds were as large as those of L. Forsteri, and, 
like them, were furnished with a straight blunt crest. Mr. Purchas 
does not find L. Borreri invariably to exceed its congeners in size, as 
was found by Dr. Bromfeld to be the case in the Isle of Wight, but . 
this is generally the case; the leaves also are proportionally narrower 
than those of L. pilosa, and the leafy shoots turn upwards to the sur- 
face of the soil more quickly after leaving their point of origin than in 
that species; hence L. Borreri has not the loose half-creeping cha- © 
racter of L. pilosa, while, on the other hand, it is much less tufted than 
L. Forsteri. Mr. Purchas inclines to regard this plant as a distinct 


‘species. 


Notice of ‘ Fascieuli of British Mosses. Collected, arranged, and 
. published by F. Y. Brocas, at Mr. R.S. Hill’s, Basingstoke, Hants.’ 


I have much pleasure in inviting the attention of my readers to this . 
little work. The specimens are neatly prepared, and the colours ad- 
mirably preserved by Bentall’s botanical paper. Great attention has 
also been paid to accuracy in naming the specimens in the first fasci- 
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culus, the only one that I have seen. This undertaking has to con- 
tend against several others previously in the field, but the specimens 
possess a great superiority in colour over any that I have seen. 


Cultivation of Ervum Lens in Scotland.* 


- QUEENSFERRY bids fair to become celebrated in the history of our 
industrial resources, through the introduction by Monsieur Achille 
Francois Guillerez of a new field-crop into the rotations of Scottish 


agriculture, founded on the successful acclimatation and culture of the - 


lentil (Ervum Lens) in the open air at Queensferry. The Ervum Lens 
is a legume of the most ancient cultivation, having formed, as ex- 
_ pressly stated in Genesis, the mess of pottage for which Esau sold his 
birthright. It has always been extensively used as food in the East. 
The Arabs account it the species of nourishment best adapted for 
long journeys through the desert. Certain varieties are, however, 
esteemed so delicate, as to find access to the tables of luxury; and 
the food which for twopence will dine six poor persons sumptuously, 
is, on the Continent, far from being disdained by the rich. Amongst 
ourselves, the Revalenta Arabica, Ervalenta, &c., offered as regimen 
for invalids, is, or ought to consist of, the flour of lentils; but these 
articles are frequently adulterated with the meal of peas, beans, and 
other legumes. It was when the potato failure began to excite appre- 
_ hensions respecting the popular subsistence, that M. Guillerez, recol- 
lecting the extent to which lentils are rendered available in France, 
Germany, &c., began to attempt their introduction for food into this 
country. He found that, although known as a green crop even three 
hundred years ago in Britain, beyond a small parcel or so grown sci- 
‘entifically in a nursery, the seed of the Ervum Lens had never been 
ripened amongst us. He therefore introduced from France the seeds 
of two species in general cultivation, and has for several years in suc- 
cession matured at Queensferry the prolific produce, both of the larger 
yellow lentil and the small brown. It was a pleasant sight to witness 
the propress of this interesting crop, although growing upon an un- 
favourable exposure, in close drills, manured only with sea-weed, 
after having been acclimatised, when it manifested grea. luxuriance. 
Its foliage is a delicate pea-green, its blossom a minute white flower, 


* Extracted from ‘ Summer Life on Land and Water at South Queensferry. By 
W. W. Fyfe.’ | | 
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thickly studding the fairy-like tracery of its leaves, and its pods very 
multitudinous—those of the larger description containing generally 
only one, and those of the smaller or favorite kind always two, small 
grains or peas. The attention directed to these efforts by the ‘ Scot- 
tisb Agricultural Journal’ has not proved fruitless, for the subject has 
been brought before the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land. Specimens of the produce have been requested (and sent) for 


_ the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the matter has been warmly taken 


up by the press; so that some of our enterprising agriculturists will 
doubtless follow up the enthusiastic effort of this intelligent French 
gentleman, by practically patie: a new crop to those grown for food 
in Britain. 


Natural Systems of Plants. 
By Jamzs L. Drummonp, M.D., &c., &c. 


€ WHaAT's in a name ?”—There may be much, either for good or 
evil. Mirabeau asserted that names were things, and the disciples of 
those systems of botany called natural seem to cling strongly to that 
idea; and hence, though they admit the word natural to be a misno- 
mer, it is much too valuable to be parted with: they confess the im- 
propriety of the term, but continue to hug it with parental affection. 
An attempt, indeed, is made to slur the matter over by telling us that 
the word natural, in their vocabulary, does not mean natural at all. 
Why, then, is it not abandoned? We are gravely informed that 
“ Nature recognises no such groups” as those found in their works on 
natural systems; that of this system “ Nature herself, who creates 
species only, knows nothing ;” and that “‘ {he natural system is a chi- 
mera,” but that certain principles being carried into effect, “ the 
result will be a natural system.” But what are these principles? 
Every fabricator of such systems lays down what he calls principles, 
either of his own, or taken partly from the so-called principles of 
others. But where do we find mention of a natural system ?—is so 
modest a title ever made use of? Even so, it would still be a misno- 


mer. “What then is a natural system? If no system exists in 


nature, whence this misnomer? That no such system exists is 


abundantly evident, yet botanists speak of it as a settled thing; and. 


strange to say, every time such system is propounded, it is always 
perfect,—no link is wanting to bind its parts into a harmonious whole, 
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till some new facts or plants are discovered that derange the fair edi- 
fice, which has now to be re-constructed only again to be destroyed.”’* 

Now, is it not derogatory to botanical science that it should be 
forced to take shelter under the veil of fiction, and that under a false 
title it should be held up as a model of perfection ? The most attrac- 
tive allurement to its study and adoption, has been that it would, in 
the easiest way in the world, disclose to us the various properties of 
plants, and that to medical men it would prove'a perfect talisman,— 
that “it informs the medical inquirer not only of the botanical affini- 
ties of the plants, but also supplies him with a knowledge of their 
properties and qualities. This acquaintance with the properties of 
even one plant of any order enables him to form some idea of the 
remedial value of all the other plants in the same order, and if needful, 
to substitute, upon fixed principles, any one of them for that which is 
more usually employed.” So said Dr. A, T. Thomson,t but he only 


' repeated what every one was expected to believe, and were it true, it 


would have placed this natural system on so high a pinnacle that we 
might almost overlook the rodomontade and cant so often reiterated 
about the progress of the science, the advance of the human mind, 
and the boastings that this misnamed system is the only one capable 
of casting a lustre over the empire of Flora, while Linneus and all the 
fathers of botany who preceded him were little better than rushlights 
glimmering in mist and darkness, the natural system being the true 
sun which has arisen in the latter days to illumine the deep obscure, 
and spread its genial effulgence over every flower that blows. But 
alas! sic transit gloria mundi; the “ spirit of prugress” has proved 
to be a lying spirit, and the assertion that the natural system will 
lead us to a knowledge of the properties of plants is a mere fabrica- 
tion. I have already, perhaps, given evidence enough of this,f but I 
will nevertheless here advance an additional proof, which of itself 
would be sufficient to refute the vain boasts that have baen made on 
the sübject. 

The beautiful blue-flowered monk’s-hood (Aconitum 
common in ga ‘dens, is intensely poisonous, so much so that the fiflieth 
part of a grain of the alkaloid obtained from it will kill a sparrow in 
a few minutes. The Aconitum ferox of the East Indies is still more 
powerful; the root “is prevalently used there as an energetic poison, 


* Thos. POUPEE jun. in ‘ Phytologist,’ vol. i. p. 761. 
+ ‘ Elements of Materia Medica,’ ed. 2, p. 40. 
+ See ‘ Observations on Natural Systems,’ &c. 
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under the name of bikh or nabee. The tingling of the lips and tongue 
produced by tasting this root is most intense. Dr. Pereira found that 
one or two grains of its alcoholic extract will kill a small animal in 
ten or fifteen minutes, if introduced into the cellular tissue beneath 
the skin.”* Should not, then, accor 11:2 to the natural system, simi- 
lar deleterious properties belong to une other species of Aconite ?. 
Certainly; but what is the truth? “I have found,” says Dr. Christi- 
son, “that Aconitum Napellus, Sinense, Tauricum, uncinatum, and 
ferox possess intense acrimony; that A. Schleicheri and nasutum 
possess it feebly; and that A. paniculatum, lasiostomum, Vulparia, 
variegatum, nitidum, Pyrenaicum, and ochroleucum do not possess it 
at all.”+ It thus appears that plants must be considered as indivi- 
dual species, and that no reliance is to be placed on any supposed 
properties as being connected with either classification or generic 
structure, a few of the Linnean classes excepted. Even the same 
plant may possess different properties at different periods of its 


_ growth; thus the acrimony of Aconitum Napellus continues in the © 


leaves till the seeds begin to form; it then rapidly disappears, and 


‘when {hey are ripe itis entirely gone, though the seeds themselves 


are intensely acrid; while, according to the able author quoted, “ the 
leaves of Aconitum paniculatum are bland throughout every period of 
its growth ; and so are its seeds, and its root.” _ 

With thousands of similar instances before their eyes, why do the 
abettors cf these systems maintain that they lead to a knowledge of 
the virtues of plants? Why are their systems called natural when 
they are not so in any sense whatever? Names are things. 


“ O be some other name! 
What’s in a name? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


True, but that which we call the natural system of botany would by 
auy other name lose its magical influence. Change this seductive 
litle, that | 


“ palters with us in a double sense ; 
That keeps the word of promise to our ear, 
And breaks it to our hope,” 


to some other more consonant to truth, and then try the value of a 


name; the embryological system would perhaps be the most appro- _ 
priate appellation, but at all events that of natural is groundless and 


* Dr. Christison’s Dispensatory, ed. 2, p.57. + Ibid, p. 54. 
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false, and therefore unworthy the adoption of men with whom the love 
of truth should ever reign paramount. 


3 J. L. Drummonp. 
Belfast, August 16, 1851. 


Surrey Locality for Leersia oryzoides. | 
By ALFRED W. BENNETT, Esq. 


THE detection of a rare or local plant in a locality distant from 
those where it has been before observed, must always be a matter of 
pleasure to the lover of botany, and especially to the student of the 
local distribution of plants. Some of the readers of the ‘ Phytologist’ 
may therefore be interested in hearing that the beautiful and local 
Leersia oryzoides, hitherto known only as an inhabitant of the two 
counties of Sussex and Hampshire, has been detected in the adjoin- 
ing one of Surrey. It is no doubt to the circumstance of my having 
gathered the Leersia the previous week at the Brockenhurst station 
that L owe the discovery of it in this locality. On the 18th instant, 
when crossing the bridge over the river Mole, at the village of Brock- 
ham Green, I noticed a large patch of grass growing in the river, 
which struck me as bearing a strong resemblance to the Leersia, and 
on examining it more closely I found I was not deceived. The plant 
is growing in several large patches, among reeds, on both sides of the 
bridge, and full in view of the public road, at a spot we must have 
passed hundreds of times. In many specimens the panicle is just 
protruding beyond the sheath. This is, | suppose, the most northerly 
locality in which this grass has yet been observed in England. I 
have not yet succeeded in discovering its usual companion, Isnardia 
palustris; but as there are many other spots in the river in which the 
Leersia is very likely to be found, in some of them the Isnardia may 
yet be detected in company with it. From the occurrence of this 
_grass in three counties of England, it is probable that it may be found 
to be not uncommon in the southern counties, though from the re- 
semblance of its foliage to that of several other grasses, and the cir- 
cumstance of its rarely disclosing its panicle, it is necessary to have 
seen it growing before one can hope to detect it in a new locality. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 


Brockham Lodge, Betchworth, 
8th mu. (August) 20, 1851. 
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Notice of ‘ Observations on Natural Systems of Botany” By JAMES 
L. Drummonp, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and ‘Physiology in the 
Royal Belfast Institution ; Author of ‘ First Steps to Botany,’ ‘ Let- 
ters to a Young Naturalist,’ ‘ First Steps ts eee &c. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1849. 


It may possibly be looked upon by some of our readers as a sub- 
ject of regret that the ‘ Phytologist’ should again be converted into a 
controversial arena, when its pages might be occupied by matter more 
generally interesting ; but seeing that we have been openly charged 
with wilfully misrepresenting and maligning the author of the little 
work bearing the above title (Phytol. iv. 211), we consider that an en- 
deavour to set ourselves right with our readers is a duty which we 
are imperatively called upon to perform. In the first place, however, 
we beg to assure Dr. Drummond, that in penning our remarks on his 
‘ Observations,’ we were actuated by no such feelings as those he is 
pleased to attribute to us; and that so far from wishing to misrepre- 
sent or malign him, our predominant feeling was one of regret, that a 
gentleman of high standing in science and of acknowledged ability 
should have laid himself open to critical severity, by the publicaticn 
of a book which we feel sure must be regarded by every unprejudiced 
reader as entirely unworthy of his talents. 

Wishing to be satisfied that we had not by inadvertence fairly ren- 
dered ourselves amenable to the charge of misrepresentation, we have 
again carefully perused the ‘ Observations on Natural Systems of Bo- 
tany, and must conscientiously reiterate our former opinion, confirmed 
by this reperusal, that the book is neither more nor less than a lament 
for the decline of a popular taste for botanical science in Great Bri- 


_ tain, consequent upon the endeavours of Dr. Lindley and others to 


place the study of that science upon a firmer and more philosophical 
footing than had previously obtained: and at the same time, this re- 


‘consideration of the subject bas strengthened our conviction, that uo 


one who properly understood what he was writing about would have 
advanced such futile arguments in support of his opinions as we find 


| in nearly every page of the ‘ Observations.” 


Let us not, however, be dntlitiel. There are many—very 
many—of Dr. Drummond’s remarks to the truth of which we most 
heartily subscribe, as we shall have more than one opportunity of 
showing as we proceed in our analysis of the contents of this book. 
In this analysis it is our intention to allow the author generally 

VoL. Iv. 2-8 
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to speak for himself, in order that there may be no just ground for a 
reiteration of the charge of wilful misrepresentation : should we fall 
into error at any time it will be from a misapprehension of our authors 
meaning, never from a desire to pervert his intentions. 

The author of the ‘ Observations, in the letter to which we have 
referred (Phytol. iv. 211), addressing the editor, says, “ the book con- 
 tains nothing to warrant you or any one else in insinuating that it was 
written as if the author were overwhelmed with grief;” and that 
“1 used no ‘ dolorous terms, made no ‘ lachrymose observations, and 
uttered no ‘lamentations, as is represented in the ‘ Phytologist.’” 
Well, perhaps not; peradventure, in the second page of his book, 
where he is speaking of the devotion to botany formerly exhibited Sy — 
the ladies, some one else wrote, “ There is, however, J am sorry to 
say, little of this now ; the enthusiasm is gone, and the culture of the : 
science among the female sex has become, J am much afraid, almost 
extinct.” Then again, in the third page, where the superiority of the 
Linnean system for leading to a knowledge of plants is referred to, 
some one has written, “ All.former methods sank into insignificance 
before it; and although it is the fashion of the present day to vilify, 
_ ridicule, and speak of it as useless, Z greatly fear that, until it again 
comes into favour, and obtains the countenance it deserves, botany, 
as a popular pursuit, will become as dead a letter as it was before the 
system of Linnæus engaged the attention, and struck with admiration © 
and delight almost all the naturalists of Europe. ” Again, in page 7, 
after a quotation from a review of Steele's ‘ Hand-book of Field Bo- 
tany’ in the ‘ Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science’ for Fe- 
bruary, 1848, the writer of which controverts Dr. Steele’s opinion 
“that botany is becoming popular among the masses,—that itis a 
favorite study of the million,” and states that at Dublin botany was 
much more popular forty or even eighty years ago than it is now— 
after this we find inserted the remark that “ what is here said of Dub- 
lin may, I am afraid, be applied to most other parts.” The expres- 
sions in Jtalics‘ (which Italics, by the way, are our own) are not per- 
haps either “ dolorous” or “ lachrymose,” in the strict sense of the 
words—they only unten, according to the Dictionaries, “to be grieved,” 
“ to live in terror,” and “to be struck with sep. ; terrified’; fearful.” 
And once more, at p. 77, we find the inquiry—“ Is it not deplorable | 
that such vile names [as those coined by Gray in his Arrangement] 
should be introduced into the beautiful science of botany?” Bit 
then, deplorable means nothing more than “iamentable; dismal; sad; 
calamitous; miserable; hopeless!” Of all these meanings we give 
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the author the benefit, and admit.that he “ used no ‘ dolorous terms, 
made no ‘ lachrymose observations, and uttered no ‘lamentations,’ as 
is represented in the ‘ mu ” save and except such as we have 
just cited. | 
No one who knows soètes of the history of the science will 
attempt to deny that “ when the Linnæan system of botany came to 
be understood, it was enthusiastically embraced by almost every bo- 
tanist in the civilized world, and in no country, perhaps, more cor- 
dially than in England ;” and we freely grant that “ all former methods 
sank into insignificance before it:” as well as that from its ready 
applicability in comparison with all those methods which had pre- 
viously been promulgated, “ thousands became attached to the pur- 
suit of botanical science, who, but for it, would never have spent a 
thought upon the subject.” In all this we cordially agree with the 
author of the ‘ Observations.’ But the Linnean system by no means 
owed its celebrity solely to the ease with which stamens and pistils 
could be counted. Linnæus was the first botanist to demonstrate the 
importance of these organs in the vegetable economy; and much of 
the attention bestowed upon his system, was due to the novelty of its 
having been founded upon organs previously all but entirely neg- 
lected in botanical classifications and arrangements. But this was 
not all. The great author of this celebrated system combined: with 
the innovation many other changes of the highest importance. He 
cleared up much of the confusion consequent upon the creeping in of 
a host of ill-defined and doubtful species, and of varieties considered 
as species by his predecessors; he framed an admirable code of laws 
whereby botanical terminology was rendered precise and expressive ; 
but above all, the binominal nomenclature introduced by him freed 
the memory and charmed by its simplicity, and at once did away with 
the cumbrous and unwieldy mode of naming plants previously in use. 
All these improvements tended to fix upon the novel scheme of clas- 
sification the attention of the learned world, and combined to render 
its dominion secure until it should have effected its purpose; until that 
“ primum et ultimum in botanicis desideratum ”—a more philosophi- . 
cal method of arrangement so ardently sought after by its author— 
should be discovered. | | 
__: We must here disclaim in toto all participation in “ the fashion of 
the present day to vilify, ridicule, and speak of as useless” a system 
by which so large an amount of good has been effected: we are too 
~ much indebted to the Linnæan artificial method to do this; and have 
ever regretted the course which has been adopted by others in their 
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zeal to establish a different plan of studying the members of the 
vegetable kingdom; such a course is, to say the least of it, ungene- 
rous and uncalled for. We will even go further, and freely confess, 
that as the most strenuous advocates of the modern plan feel an abso- 
lute necessity for the employment of some artificial scheme as an aid 
in their researches into the stations and affinities of unknown plants, 
we see no valid reason for the utter rejection of the Linnæan artificial 
system as such an aid. All we contend for is, that the limited amount 
of knowledge attainable through that system should by no means be 
_ looked upon as the sole end and aim of botanical investigation. 

- There is so much “ admired disorder” in the manner in which the 
‘ Observations’ are mixed up, that it is by no means easy to follow 
them out to the conclusions intended to be deduced from them. For 
example ; at p. 3 the author commences a record of his own experi- 
ence, as well as expresses his intentions in penning the little volume 
under notice, in the following words : — 

“IT have not myself, for many years, been attending to botanical d 
pursuits, except occasionally by fits and starts, and then in a great 
measure for the purpose of renewing the delightful feelings I experi- 
enced, when young, in learning my early lessoas from Priscilla Wake- 
field’s Introduction to the science; and what has principally urged 
me to write the present Observations is the hope that, however feeble 
the effort may be, it may have some effect in assisting to excite simi- 
lar feelings in the mind of the young botanist, by attracting him, if 
possible, to study the only easy method of gaining a knowledge of 
plants that has ever been the offspring of human genius.” Then about 
five-and-twenty pages further on, the author cites the personal expe- 
rience of Dr. Lindley, as to the perplexities awaiting “a beginner who 
is unassisted by a tutor,” although with fewer difficulties to contend 
with than most students. “began,” says Dr. Lindiey,* “ with the 
Linnæan system, which I was taught to regard as little less than an 
inspired production; I had plenty of books compiled according to 
that system to consult, and was fairly driven to seek refuge in the na- 
tural system from the difficulties and inconsistencies of that of Lin- 
neus.” On this quotation we have the following comment :— | 

“ Now I cannot attach the slightest importance to this confession 
of the learned writer, for thousands who never had the access to books 
on Linnzan botany which he had, have not only found it divested of 
the difficulties he alludes to, have from only the most limited 


+ in the ‘Observations, at p. 29. 
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number of such books, and from no teaching but what they taught, 
become zealous and delighted cultivators of the science. For my own 
patt, though I advance this as a mere feather in the scale, I had no 
such advantages, I had no plenty of books on the subject, yet one 
single Linnæan lesson inspired me with a warm enthusiasm for the 
science. A medical friend who, during his collegiate studies had 

» attended a botanical course, pointed out to me, in a morning’s excur- 
sion, the parts of fructification in several wild flowers, and drew a 
slight sketch of the principles on which the Linnæan classification is 
founded :-—I was enchanted, all was totally new to me, and I felt de- 
lighted at the prospect of being soon able to arrive at a knowledge of 
the plants I might find in my walks; and that naturally was all I then 
looked to.”—P. 29. 

Wading onward now for nearly seventy pages, we arrive at another 
brief record of our author's experiences,—one of those which renders 
him “ fairly entitled to express” his “ opinions and —— on the 
subject.” 

“ Though I had,” he writes, “ for a long period been attending little 
to botanical pursuits, I thought of inquiring into these natural sys- 
tems, with the impression on my mind, that I was to find something 
of the highest benefit to everything connected with botanical science; _ 
but great, certainly, was my disappointment, on finding them a cha- 
otic mass of contradictions, their boasted advantages a mere fable, and 
the praises bestowed on them having the most sr) foundation.” 
—P. 96. 

Having thus given, pretty much in their own words, the early ex- 
periences of our author, and those of one whom we cannot help 

regarding as a high authority in all that relates to botanical science, 
we may perhaps be allowed to indulge in a little egotistical display 
by citing, in a very brief manner, our own all but entirely unaided 
career in the study of botany: advancing it “ as a-mere feather in the 
scale ;” but a feather thrown up will show which way the wind blows; 
and our statement will serve to show that there is nothing insuperable 
in either mode of acquiring knowledge, even when the pursuit is 
entered upon with fewer advantages than the authorities we have 
quoted confess themselves to have had at command. 
- Like Dr. Lindley, and the author of the ‘ Observations,’ our ac- 
quaintance with botany commenced under Linnzan auspices. Un- 
like the former, we had no “ plenty of books compiled according to 
that system to consult ;” and unlike Dr. Drummond, we had not even 
the advantage of a friend to point out “the parts of fructification in 
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several wild flowers,” or to draw “a slight sketch of the principles on 
which the Linnæan classification is founded.” But with this diffe- 
rence, we have a fellow-feeling with Dr. Drummond, for Priscilla 
Wakefield's Introduction was our first text-book as it was his; and 
after a time, when Galpine’s Compend came into our possession, we 
managed to learn the scientific appellations of those lovely works of 
an Almighty Hand with which we had previously lived in friendship 
and admiration. Then came Smith’s ‘ Introduction to Betany,’ and, 
more valuable still, that admirable author’s magnum opus, the ‘ Eng- 
lish Flora.’ From these works we for the. first time found out that 
there was something to be learned beyond the mere names of plants, 
something to be acquired beyond the mere ability to refer a plant to 
its place in the Linnzan system. We are however free to confess that 
even with the aid of Sir J. E. Smith’s ‘Grammar of Botany,’ the only 
book containing an exposition of Jussieu’s views of classification we 
could at that time command, we made but little progress in our studies. 
Nor was the matter much mended with Gray’s ‘ Natural Arrangement,’ 
which afterwards fell into our hands, or even with Lindley’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Natural System:’ and it was not until we met with 
Jussieu’s admirable ‘ Cours Elémentaire,’ that we felt any great incli- 
nation to master the difficulties of classification. In 1846 appeared 
Lindley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom, which at once opened up a new field 
of inquiry, cleared away many of the doubts and difficulties under 
which we had previously laboured, and gave us new ideas of the dig- 
nity of the science by demonstrating the superior advantages of this 
mode of studying the natural affinities of plauts. 

If we have been somewhat prolix in this detail of our own limited 
experience, we have but to say in excuse that our.only wish has been 
to show that there are no such insuperable difficulties in the path of 
the student, even should he be deprived of the assistance of a teacher, 
as the author of the ‘ Observations’ encountered in his attempt to 
master the details of a system which he seems to have found —_— 
ticable. 

Reverting now to the earlier portion of the ‘ és is: we find 
a remark to the truth of which we can most unhesitatingly give in our 
adhesion, for, like the characters in ‘ The Critic, when we do agree, 
our unanimity will ever be found'to be ee aus The author states 
_that— 

ES According to an aphorism of Linnæus, the great and important 
step in understanding any science is to know things themselves. 
How can we reason about plants unless we know what these plants 
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are? We must first have a knowledge of the things we speak, or 
write, or think, or philosophise about, before we can do any of thete 
“to a good purpose, and, therefore, the most useful and important 
introduction to any science is that which leads fairly to a knowledge 
of the things themselves.”—P. 3. 


Granted; but then it must be borne in mind that this knowledge, 


as applicable to the vegetable kingdom, is not limited simply to the 
ability of determining the name of a plant and its place in a system, 
as too many botanists of the Linnæan school understand it; on the 


_ contrary, in the words of. Linnzus himself, “ The knowledge of spe- © 


cies involves an acquaintance with every kind of scierce—physical, 
economical, and medical; indeed, with the whole range of human 
learning.” Now at this point issue is joined between ourselves and 


the author, who affirms with a voice of authority that the Linnean > 


system is “the only easy method of gaining a knowledge of plants 
that has ever been the offspring of human genius ;” and again, that it 
“ïs pre-eminent over all other introductions to a knowledge of plants.” 
On the contrary, we hesitate not to declare from experience, that the 
Linnean system by itself is neither the only, nor the most pre-eminent 
introduction to a knowledge of plants, as that knowledge is to be 
rightly understood. In this opinion we are fully borne out by Sir J. 
E. Smith, perhaps the most able expositor of Linnzan principles our 
own or any other country has produced, and one, moreover, whom the 
author of the ‘Observations’ will hardly. reject as an authority on this 
subject, since he cites him as a botanist who can on no account be 
considered superficial. This eminent man, in the Preface to his 
‘Grammar of Botany,’ has lucidly stated the respective merits of both 
the Linnzan artificial system, and the more philosophical method 


_ promulgated by Jussieu. The former he says expressly, “is to be un- — 


_ derstood merely as a dictionary ” to enable the student “to make out 
any plant*that may fall in his way. He will learn to reduce such 
plant to its proper class aud order in some systematic work, where he 
will trace out in progression its genus and species, with everything 
that any author has recorded of its history or use.” Aye! there’s the 
rub. “ Everything that any author has recorded of the history or 
use” of such a plant may thus easily be traced out; but supposing 
no author has ever before met with the plant under examination, and, 
as a consequence, that no record has been made of its “ history or 
use,” how then is the student to proceed? He may readily enough 
refer it to its Linnæan class and order—Pentandria Monogynia, De- 
candria Trigynia, or anything else, as the cese may be; but here 
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he must stop, unless he know something of the natural affinities of 

plants, without a knowledge of which, as Sir J. E. Smith well ob- 

serves, “ the science is truly a study of words, contributing nothing” 

to enlarge, little worthy to exercise, a rational mind.” But in order 

to gain a knowledge of these “ natural affinities,” the artificial system 

of Linnæus, useful as it is as an index to all that has been recorded __ 

of the history cnd uses of plants, is by no means a necessary adjunct. . 
In teaching we have made use of Lindley’s ‘ School Botany’ to some 
extent, and we venture to assert that that “little book” will do more 
as an introduction to the truc knowledge of plants, than any exposi- 
tion of the Linnzan system that has ever been written ; notwithstand- 
ing the dictum of the author of the ‘ Observations,’ that it never will 
enable the student to master even the rudiments of the science. 

The author further says—“ After taking considerable pains to com- 
prehend the natural system, as it is called, I have not been able to 
find out one single advantage which it possesses; it contradicts itself 
at every turn, is full of misrepresentation, and so far from being natu- 
ral, brings together into the same orders plants possessed of the most 
different qualities and appearance.” And then, quoting from the Pre- 
face to the * Vegetable Kingdom’ the statement that a genus, order, 
or class “is called natural, not because it exists in nature, but because 
it comprehends species naturally resembling each other more than 
they resemble anything else ;’—he proceeds to give his own views of 
some of these resemblances, in the following words :—: 

“ Of these resemblances I will give some examples from Dr. Lind- 
ley’s ‘ Vegetable Kingdom ;’ but these, let it be observed, are only a 
small sample from a multitude, as I will refer only to such plants as 
almost every one is familiar with. We all know a rose, and we are 
equally well acquainted with the strawberry ; but few persons, I ap- 
prehend, would say that they ‘resemble each other more than they do 
anything else, or that they should belong to a family of piants called 
natural. They belong, however, to the order Rosaceæ, as do many 
others as unlike roses as can be imagined, and among these is the 
meadow-sweet, which has no more resemblance to a rose than it has ; 
to a beech-tree. Heath is not very like a rhododendron, yet by the 
magic power of the natural system, the heaths, rhododendrons, aza- 
leas, and arbutuses are all domesticated together in one family or 
order, along with others as unlike each other as possible; and so it is 
with almost every one of the 303 orders described in the ‘ Vegetable | 
Kingdom.’ In the order Primulaceæ we have the. primrose, the 
cyclamen, and the water violet. In Ranunculaceæ, we find united in 
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similar bonds the butter-cup, the traveller's joy, the anemone, the hel- 
lebore, and the marsh-marigold, which do bear some similarity to each 
other; but then, along with these plants, we have the columbine, the 
larkspur, the aconite, and the peony, which, an uninitiated person 
would pronounce to be very unliky “o those preceding. The butter- 
cup and the larkspur have certain, ‘-ttle resemblance to each other. 
In the other orders we find similar ‘anomalies throughout ; the snow- 
drop, united with the American aloe—the lily, with the asparagus and 
batcher’s broom—the lupin and trefoil, with the Jaburnum—the pri- 
vet, with the ash—the potato, with capsicum and the deadly night- 
shade -—the beautiful little speedwell (Veronica), with the tall 
shepherd’s club, snapdragon, globe-flowered buddlea, eye-bright, 
yellow rattle, and digitalis. But.it is unnecessary to point out any 
more of these most. unnatural combinations, and I will only further 
observe that the honeysuckle meets in the same order with the lau- 
rustinus and the elder."—P. 9. | 

Before we analyse the various contained in the 
‘extract, we must be allowed to quote a portion. of the paragraph next 
succeeding, which at once accounts for the author’s imability to ap- 
preciate the advantages arising from the location of plarts according 
to their natural affinities—namely, his ignorance of, or inattention to, 
the certain characters whence the principles of such a. wots of 
arrangement are derived. .He says:— 

“ Supposing that the latter plants, and others i in. the Pr in PRE 
‘they have been placed, had a considerable number of certain charac- 
ters.in their structure independent of their outward appearance, there 
might be some shadow of reason for connecting them together; but 
here, and throughout the whole system, nonentainty and discrepancies 
are predominaat."— P. 11. | 

Let us now inquire, how far the above can be to 
be “ unnatural;” and to what degree a writer is justified. in asserting 
that “throughout the whole system, uncertainty and meade are 
predominant.” 

The, author, in the passage last quated, makes one. 
concession ; namely, that if the plants he cites, as well as others, 
“bad a considerable number of certain characters in their structure, 
independent..of their oytward, appearance, their might be some, sha- 
dow of réason for connecting them together ;” for this concession we 
thank him, since it is upon these “certain characters” that are 
founded all the.combinations of the mranteble, Him: as we shall 

endeavour to shgw. | 
| VOL. Iv. 2 T 
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| “ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” | 

So says the poet; and so, with a far wider sphere of application, may 
say the naturalist: for this magic “ touch of Nature” establishes a 
mutual relationship among the three material worlds—animal, vege- 
table, and mineral—by means of the certain characters possessed by 
their various members. We have at present, however, only the world 
of plants to deal with, and more especially those species which the 
author has stiguatised as being most unnaturally combined. Hes 

= In the first place, then, the whole of the plants mentioned in the 
preceding extract, with the exception of the snowdrop, the aloe, ‘the 
lily, asparagus, and butcher’s broom (which are endogens), agree in 
belonging to the great class of exogens, distinguished by their woody 
tissue being annually deposited in zones around a cellular centre (the 
pith); in this respect, then, they are primarily united by a certain 
structural character, “independent of their outward appearance.” 
But the rose and the strawberry are still more intimately connected 
by other certain characters, in which they “ resemble each other more 
than they do anything else,” except, of course, the other members of 
the natural order to which they both belong—the Rosaceæ. As the 
author says, “ We all know a rose, and we are equally well acquainted 
with a strawberry ;” and, we may add, most people know a fox-glove. 
Now we would ask,—Does a strawberry bear as close a resemblance 
to a fox-glove as it does to a rose, and vice versé ? Few persons, we 
venture to assert, would reply in the affirmative. And why? The 
tall-growing rose and the wand-like fox-glove resemble each other in 
stature more than either does the lowly strawberry ; what then con- 
stitutes the closer resemblance between the strawberry and the rose ? 
Our author has himself unconsciously furnished a clew to the answer 
—“ You will know them by their flowers ;” for the flowers supply the 
certain characters desiderated by him, as well as the more obvious 
ones which would lead even the uninitiated to declare the strawberry | 
more like a rose than anything else, except, as we have said, the other 
members of the rosaceous group. 

Beginning with the form of the flower: the corolla of the fox-glove 
is monopetalous and bell-shaped, while those of the rose and the 
strawberry are composed of five distinct petals, springing from the 
upper part of the calyx. Here then we have an obvious mark of 
resemblance between the rose and the strawberry, and as obvious a 
mark of difference from the fox-glove. But the presence of such a 
corolla is not a certain character, since other rosaceous plants have 
no corolla at all; we must therefore seek for other and more stable 
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points of resemblance, and these are supplied by the organs of repro- 
duction, which, as the only really essential parts of a flower, are 
always present at certain periods of the life of a flowering plant; to 
these therefore we must look for the certain characters in structure 
which unite the strawberry with the rose. | 
It is scarcely necessary to say that as in the artificial system of 
à Linnæus, so in the structural* system of Dr. Lindley, the stamens and 
pistils are employed in characterizing certain groups above genera; in 
the latter system, however, it is the ¢sertion of the stamens that is 
found to furnish certain characters, not their number, which is uncer- 
tain and variable, even in the same genus. In both the rose and the © 
strawberry, the stamens are inserted into the mouth of the calyx, a 
certain character indicating that both plants belong to the perigynous 
sub-class of exogens: and this mode of insertion of the stamens is 
essentially the distinguishing character of the twelfth Linnzan class, 
Icosandria, one of the most natural of all his classes; so that in both 
systems the rose and the strawberry are associated in the same group, 
by certain characters in their structure, “ independent of their out- 
ward appearance.” But we need not pause here in our inquiry, for 
the rose and the strawberrŸ are still further structurally related by the 
character of their carpels being entirely separate and uncombined, 
thus forming what is technically denominated an apocarpous fruit. 

In the certain characters of perigynous stamens and separated car- 
pels the meadow-sweet agrees with the rose and strawberry, as well as 
in the outward appearance arising from the possession of a polypeta- 
lous corolla, and leaves furnished with a pair of stipules at the base 
of the petiole. The individual, therefore, must be unfortunate who 
should be unable to perceive any closer resemblance between the 
meadow-sweet and arose, or any other member of the same order, 

than between the former plant and a beech-tree, for either his mental 
or bodily vision must be strangely distorted. | 
_ In the next place, we have the assertion that “heath is not very 
like a rhododendron,” followed by the comment, “ yet by the magic 
power of the natural system, the heaths, rhododendrons, azaleas, and 
arbutuses are all domesticated together in one family or order, along 
with others as unlike each other as possible.” Allow us to ask, where 
should plants be located, except with those which possess the same 
certain characters independent of their outward appearance? In 
the Ericaceæ, these characters are to be found in the monopetalous 


* We use here the term structural, vut of deference to those who object to the epi- 
thet natural. | 
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corolla, and the hypogynous stamens with two-celled anthers opening 
by terminal pores. Unlike the stamens of the Rosaceæ, those organs 
in the Ericaceæ spring directly from the base of the ovary, and are 
entirely uncombined with either calyx or corolla. The carpels, more- 
over, are united into a many-celled ovary, and are not distinct as in 
the Rosacea». The variations in the form of the corolla and number 
of stamens are not to be taken into account, since these are variable 
characters. And that a very close relationship really exists between 
Rhododendron and some other Ericaceæ, is proved by the artificial 
production of a hybrid between Rhododendron chamecistus and 
Menziesia empetriformis—the interesting Bryanthus erectus, as re- 
ported in the Proceedings of the Botanical Society of MERE OR 
(Phytol. iv. 156). 

Nothing surely can be more natural than the location of the prim- 
rose, the Cyclamen, and the water-violet in the same order; since 
they all agree in possessing the certain characters afforded by the 
monopetalous five-lobed corolla, five epipetalous stamens opposite to 
the lobes of the corolla, and a free central placenta. The opposite 
position of the stamens with respect to the lobes of the corolla is an 
apparent contradiction to the law of alternation, according to which, 
when equal in number to the petals, they ought to be alternate with 
them. But the anomaly is apparent only; for in cases like that of 
Primula, it is due to the non-development of an outer whorl of sta- 
mens, which, if present, would have normally alternated both with 
the petals, and-with the fully developed i inner whorl of stamens. In 
some species of Lysimachia, and in Samolus, this outer whorl! is 
actually present in the form of scales, or barren stamens; and in Pri- 
mula, Hottonia, and some others, their position is indicated by a 
shade of colour deeper than that of the petals generally, at the point 
of junction, and alternating with the petals and the perfect stamens. 

The author has himself pointed out, at p. 89, one of the certain — 
characters which unite “in similar bonds” the butter-cup, the lark- 
spur, and other plants, which, in the extract above given, he declares 
to “ have certainly little resemblance to each other.” We allude to 
“the seed-vessels being numerous and pod-like, as in columbine and 
larkspur ;” and yet these are two of the plants, which, at p. 89, are 
considered as not so very unnaturally combined, because of this cor- 
respondence in the fruit, while at p. 10, in the foregoing extract, their 
combination is declared to be most unnatural. So far as outward 
appearance goes, the plants composing the order Ranunculaceæ cer- 
tainly do differ widely ; but then in the certain character afforded by 
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their numerous stamens, standing entirely free from eithér calyx; 
corolla, or ovary (hypogynous), and their equally distinct. carpels, 
forming, as they do in the rose, an apocarpous fruit, they all -agree 
most closely. We wonder that the author should allow that “ the 
butter-cup, the traveller’s joy, the anemone, the hellebore, and the 
marsh-marigold,” “ do bear some similarity to each other,” while he 
» denies the likeness in the case of others, which agree more nearly 
from the possession of all the organs of fructification. . No order is so 
well adapted as the Ranunculaceæ, to give the student correct ideas: 
of the comparative value of the floral envelopes and the organs of 
reproduction, in furnishing characters available for purposes of clas- 
sification ; those derived from the latter organs being certain, those 
afforded by the floral envelopes being in the highest degree uncertain: 
and variable. On this head Lindley has well observed, that among 
the Ranunculacee we find “avery considerable number of plants, 
differing from each other materially in the nature of their calyx and 
corolla, but very similar otherwise. Some of them have perfectly dis- 
tinct sepals and petals, in others these parts seem completely blended 
together, as in Caltha and Anemone; in others it is manifest that the 
… 1 former only are present, as in Clematis. Those too, which have their 
parts quite distinct, vary greatly from the real crowfouts in their na- 
ture, the calyx or corolla being extended into spurs, and assuming a 
very irregular condition in various ways, as in [monk’s-hood] and 
larkspur. Itis, however, very interesting to find the spurred irregular- 
flowered plants of this order assimilated with the regular spurless 
. Species by means of Ranunculus acaulis, an Antarctic species, the 
petals of which have a socket in their middle, evidently ewe 
the spurs of Aquilegia, &c.”—Veg. Kingd. 425. 

- Amidst all the apparent confusion arising from xo petals, tubular, 
spurred, and horned petals which we find in the Ranunculaceæ, two 
simple certain characters give the key to forty-one genera and one 

,  thousand species of these plants: these characters are numerous ate 
stamens and distinct carpels. L 

It is scarcely necessary to occupy much space with an examination 
of the remainder of the author’s objections, which are equally futile 
with those already adduced: for example, what can be more natural 
than the union of “the lupin and trefoil with the laburnum,” since 
they differ in nothing but their duration, the two former being herba- 
ceous annuals, and the latter a tree; the papilionaceous flowers and 
leguninous fruit being the same in all? Then again, that the privet 
and the ash are naturally located together is proved by the ease with 
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which all the members of the Oleaceæ, to which they, together with 
the lilac, the olive, and others belong, may be grafted on each 
other; “a fact,” as Von Martius observes, “ which demonstrates the 
analogy of their juices and their fibres.” Even the jasmine, so like 
the Oleaceæ in many respects, will not unite by grafting with any of 
them. The association of “the potato with capsicum and the deadly 
nightshade” is equally natural, whether we regard their structure or 
their properties. The potato (Solanum tuberosum) belongs to the 
same genus as the poisonous nightshades (S. nigrum and S. Dulca- 
mara), and participates in their deleterious qualities to a considerable 
extent. The leaves and berries of the potato are poisonous, as are 
those of the nightshades ; the underground stems or tubers in a raw 
state also partake of the same poisonous nature, and are rendered fit 
for food only by cooking. The same may be said of the other mem- 
bers of the order; they are ‘all more or less of a poisonous nature. 
Indeed, as DeCandolle has well observed, “ We must not lose sight 
of the fact, that all our aliments contain a small quantity of an excit- 
ing principle, which is necessary as a natural condiment, but which 
in excess would be injurious.” Nor do we see what objection can 
be made to the junction of the Veronica with Verbascum and the 
other Scrophulariaceæ, except on the score of its having only two 
stamens: this character is uncertain, as we have before shown; but 
that of insertion on the corolla is certain, as is that of the capsule 
being two-celled and many-seeded. 

The quotation in the ‘ Observations’ from the ‘ Vegetable King- 
dom,’ containing the characters of the order Caprifoliaceæ, only proves 
the author's inability to appreciate the advantages of the structural 
system. When all the parts of the plant are looked to in drawing up 
the character of an order, that character must necessarily be so com- 
prehensively framed as to meet all the cases of variation that may 
occur in the non-essential organs; but then there are other organs 
which furnish the certain character, and these do not vary. For 
example, the Caprifoliaceæ belong to an alliance—the Cinchonales— 
the members of which all agree in the possession of an inferior ovary, 
flowers having both calyx and corolla, the corolla monopetalous, and 
a minute embryo lying in a large quantity of albumen. The order 
itself is characterized by its epipetalous stamens, equal in number to 
the lobes of the corolla, and alternate with them, the anthers straight, 
and opening longitudinally for the discharge of the pollen, a consoli- 
dated fruit, and leaves without stipules. One would have thought 
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that here at all events the system is scarcely in fairness open to the 
charge of a predominance of “ uncertainty and discrepancies.” 

In another part of the ‘ Observations’ the author charges a writer 
in the ‘ London and Edinburgh Journal, with “ignorance of Linnæus 
or his writings ;” we fear that the following quotation, which is in 
some measure connected with the subject we have been discussing, 
will show that our author is himself fairly amenable to the same 
charge. He says :— 

_“T have now given enough to shew that Linnæus, in his Fragmenta, 
considered that natural orders (were the hopeless task to be attempted 
of forming such) ought to be founded on striking or evident external 


_ characters; and this is all I wish to make appear. They were given . 


in the ‘ Philosophia Botanica’ as hints of the way in which natural 
orders should be formed. They are very imperfect, as he always de- 
clared; and some of them contain genera for which no reason can be 
given why they are located in the place they hold; but yet he scarcely 
would have brought together into the same order plants so. wholly 
unlike each other as many we find associated in the systems of the 
present day: for instance, the snowdrop with the American aloe; the 
tulip and lily with butcher’s-broom; the mulberry with the fig; the 
castor-oil tree with the box; chickweed with the gaudy pink and 
lychnis ; the snapdragon and digitalis with the beautiful veronica and 
globe buddlea ; the honeysuckle with the laurustinus and the elder ; 
the lime tree with the corchorus ; or the hardy and evergreen ivy with 
the delicate and lowly moschatel. In an artificial system it matters 
not how incongruous may be the species included in any class or 
order; but to find such as the above, and hundreds of athens, in sys- 
tems professing to arrange together such plants as are ‘ more like to 
each other than to anything else, is certainly somewhat of the won- 
derful.”—P. 89. 

The author has been most unfortunate in the dlsstion of examples 
of what Linnæus would not have done, since “ the immortal Swede ” 
has actually associated in the same order many of the very plants 
which, according to the preceding extract, “ he scarcely would have 
brought together.” For example: in Linnzus’s order Scabride we 
find the mulberry and the fig associated with Dorstenia, Urtica, and 
others which until lately formed the modern order Urticaceæ. In his 
Caryophyllei the chickweed (Aisine) is really placed “ with the gaudy 
pink and lychnis;” we wonder where else it should be placed! 
Then again, in the Linnæan order Personatæ, answering to our 
Scrophulariaceæ, the snapdragon and Veronica are included, as they 
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ought to be; Digitalis is placed at the end of the Luridæ, quite as 
unnaturally as it could be anywhere; and the place of Buddleia not 
having been determined, that genus is pnt with the other anlocated 
plants at the end of the orders. The lime-tree and the Corchorus are 
in like manner actually placed by Linneus himself in his order Cul- 
miniz. As to the non-union of the castor-oil plant with the box, it 
is a curious fact that the name of the genus Buxus does not occur in 
any one of the natural orders given in the ‘ Philosophia Botanica’ 
(ed. 1751) ; though in the ‘ English Flora’ it stands as a member of 
the Linnean order Tricoccæ (equivalent to our Euphorbiaceæ), on 
the authority of Sir J. E. Smith. The American aloe was not placed 
with the snowdrop, perhaps because Linnæus did not know what to 
do with it, since we find it, under the name of Aloé Yucca among 
those uncertain plants to which he had not given “ a local habitation ” 
Though what objection can be advanced against the location of these 
two plants in the same order—Amaryllidacee—further than that the 
flower-stem of the one is woody and bears a great number of flowers, 
while that of the other is herbaceous and single-flowered, we do not 
understand ; especially as the flowers agree in having an inferior three- 
celled ovary, and six stamens with introrse anthers. It is also. true 
that Linnæus does not place “the talip and lily with butcher’s-broom ;” 
but then he does place the latter plant, together with asparagus, Con- 
vallaria and Gloriosa, in a most heterogeneous assemblage of plants 
called Sarmentaceæ : and the three genera last named certainly agree 
with the Liliaceæ better than with anything else, and Ruscus agrees 
in its flowers and fruit with Asparagus and Convallaria. This same 
order Sarmentacez also contains “ the hardy and evergreen ivy,” but 
not ‘the delicate and lowly moschatel.” Now the latter genus, 
Adoxa, is provisionally placed by Linnæus among his uncertain 
plants at the end of the orders, and the ivy with nen Convalr 
laria, Ruscus and others, in Sarmentaceæ. 
= With regard to outward resemblance as the basis upon which set 
ral orders should be founded, the author bas the following remarks :— 
“That there are groups or tribes of vegetables, approaching each 
other so closely in the general aspect of the species belonging to them, 
as to be considered not improperly as natural, there can be doubt, and 
such have been acknowledged at all times; as the grasses, the palms, 
the pine tribe, roses, heaths, narcissuses, pinks, ferns, mosses, peonies, 
irises, &c:; but these are all founded on their outward characters, their 
form: of growth, the appearance of their flowers, and other external 
marks; and when we examine Linnæus’s ‘ Methodi Naturalis Frag- 
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menta it is evident that in wane these were formed on similar 
grounds.’ —P. 87. 

As an example, let us take the eller Sarmentaceæ, to which we 

have just had occasion to refer. It includes Ruscus and other 
genera to the number of twenty, now distributed among ten orders, 
belonging to three distinct classes, as follows. Exogens :— Vitacee ; 
Cissus, Vitis: Araliacee ; Hedera, Panax, Aralia: Hippocrateacec ; 
Hippocratea: Menispermacee ; Menispermum, Cissampelos: Aris- 
tolochiaceæ; Asarum, Aristolochia. Endogens :—Liliacee ; Ruscus, 
Asparagus, Convallaria, Gloriosa: Melanthacee ; Uvularia. Dictyo- 
gens :—Trilliacee ; Medeola: Dioscoreaceæ ; Rajana, Dioscorea, 
Tamus: Smilacee; Smilax. Now we readily grant that there is 
considerable resemblance in “the general aspect” of many of the 
species enumerated above ; but surely Linnæus, from a consideration 
of this outward resemblance alone, would scarcely “ have brought 
together in the same order plants so wholly unlike each other” as the 
“delicate and lowly” lily of the valley, “ the hardy and evergreen” 
butcher's broom, and the tall, branching asparagus; his penetrating 
eye could detect a closer alliance among these plants founded upon 
their certain characters; and the very heterogeneous assemblage col- 
lected under the order Sarmentaceæ, is of itself an instructive com- 
mentary upon the folly of trusting to outward resemblance alone, 
since it could lead even a Linnzus to associate such opposite genera 
as the grape-vine and the Aristolochia. 
_ At page 18 of his ‘ Observations,’ our author declares that he “ can 
scarcely find a single order of the flowering plants which is not a 
heterogeneous and incongruous assemblage ;” while at page 87 he 
admits “that there are groups or tribes of vegetables approaching 
each other so closely in the general aspect of the species belonging 
to them, as to be considered not improperly as natural, there can be 
no doubt, and such have been acknowledged at all times; as the 
grasses, the palms, the pine. tribe, roses, heaths, narcissuses, pinks, 
ferns, mosses, peonies, irises, &c.” From this admission one would 
almost suspect that a very similar passage in Sir J. E. Smith’s Intro- 
duction had left some vague impression upon the mind of the writer. 
Sir James asserts that _ 

“The most superficial observer must perceive something of the 
classification of Nature. The grasses, umbelliferous plants, mosses, 
sea-weeds, ferns, liliaceous plants, orchises, compound flowers, each 
constitute a family strikingly similar in form and qualities among 
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themselves, and no less evidently distinct from all others.” —/Jntro- 
duction to Botany, ed. 6, p. 288. 

The great misfortune with the author of the ‘ Observations,’ and 
others who have written in disparagement of what are called natural 
orders, seems ever to have consisted in an utter inability to compre- 
hend the impossibility of representing upon paper the manifold rami- 
fications of all such groups of plants, and their inosculation with 
others. Such objectors seem to suppose that the boundaries of 
every group may and ought to be laid down with as much certainty 
and exactness as the boundary lines of an estate upon a map. All 
true botanists, from the days of Linnæus downwards, have, on the 
contrary, been compelled to acknowledge that this is far from being the 
case ; and they have accordingly directed their labours to the investi- 
gation of the natural affinities of plants, not without a hope that 
eventually something of Nature’s plan of arrangement might be dis- 
covered. Linnæus long ago declared “ Natura non facit saltus,”— 
that she has no abrupt leaps from one being or group of beings to 
another, out that all demonstrate an affinity with others, like terri- 
tories depicted in a geographical map: and Sir J. Smith, in the pas- 
sage immediately following that we have quoted above, goes on to 
say, with great truth, that 
_ “Tf the whole vegetable kingdom could with equal facility be dis- 
tributed into tribes or classes, the study of Botany on such a plan 
would be no less easy than satisfactory. But as we proceed in this 
path, we soon find ourselves in a labyrinth. The natural orders and 
families of plants, so far from being connected in a regular series, ap- 
proach one another by so many points, as to bewilder instead of 
directing us. We may seize some striking combinations and ana- 
- logies; but the further we proceed, the more we become sensible 
that, even if we had the whole vegetable world before us at one view, 
our knowledge must be imperfect, and that our ‘ genius’ is certainly 
not “equal to the majesty of Nature.” —Jniroduciion to Botany, p. 
289. | 
Dr. Lindley, in the Introduction to his ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ has 
_ still more strongly insisted upon this; and as we think he has by his 
illustration placed the matter in a clear light, we must be allowed to 
quote the passage. He states that 

“ No absolute limits, in fact, exist, by which groups of plants can 
be circumscribed. They pass into each other by insensible grada- 
tions, and every group has apparently some species which assumes in 
part the structure of some other group. Two countries are separated 
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by a river whose waters are common to both banks; in a geographi- 
cal division of territory the river may be assigned to either the left 
bank or the right bank, but such an arrangement is arbitrary ; and yet 
the interior of the countries is unaffected by it. So with the groups 
of plants; it cannot be of any possible consequence whether an inter- 
mediate or frontier plant be assi_1°1to one group or another, and 
convenience alone should be considered in such a matter. This long 
since led me to offer the following observations, the truth of which, 
much more experience entirely confirms :—‘ All the groups into which 
plants are thrown are in one sense artificial, inasmuch as Nature 
recognizes no such groups. Nevertheless, consisting in all cases of 
aa very closely allied in Nature, they are in another sense natu- 
.”—Intr. Veg. Kingd. xxx. 

gr Bi however, arises the impossibility of so rigidly defining such 
groups, that their boundaries may at once be recognized by the bota- 
nist, and equally the impossibility of his declaring of any such oscu- 
lant species that it absolutely belongs to such or such a group; since 
“ mathematical precision is unknown in such subjects, and exceptions 
occur to all known rules.” The only way of dealing with such refrac- 
tory plants is to ascertain the general tendency of their mass of cha- 
racters, which will for the most part correspond with particular ones : 
and thus we obtain an approximation to the station to which such 
plants will ultimately be found really to belong. 

Linnæus taught that both genera and species are the work of Na- 
ture; we believe, with Dr. Lindley, that species only are natural, and 
that all combinations of species are in one sense artificial: but since 
in genera those species are (or ought to be) associated which agree with 
each other in the greatest number of points of structure, such groups as 
genera are in another sense natural. As in orders, so in genera, there 
are always certain osculant or connecting forms which it is all but 
impossible to refer with certainty to any one of those other forms with | 
which, notwithstanding their apparent anomalies, they are evidently 
most naturally allied. And this must be the case in all groups, large 
and small, which man has contrived as aids to study ; since, it is evi- 
dent to every one who studies Nature as she ought to be studied—to 
every one who seeks to attain something beyond a mere superficial 
knowledge of her works—that there is truly no such thing as an 
abrupt transition from one organized being to another. Our own 
Ray, in the Preface to his ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ long ago remarked 
that “as Nature never passes from one extreme to another except by 
_ something lying between the two, so she is accustomed to produce 
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creations of an intermediate and doubtful character, which partake of 
both extremes, and so completely connect them, as to render it alto- 
gether uncertain to which they most truly belong.” So that if it once 
be admitted (and no true naturalist can doubt it) that every natural 
being passes mto some other by insensible gradations, it must also be 
admitted that no real limits can be found between one group of such 
beings and another; and that consequently absolute distinctions be- 
tween such groups can have no existence in Nature. 

So many evidences of the truth of this doctrine are daily forcing 
themselves on the mind of every naturalist, that in many cases he 
finds it utterly impossible to frame any verbal definition of a group to 
which there shall be no exception, and he is virtually constrained to 
recognize the theory of gradation, at whatever inconvenience, or how- 
ever repugnant to his preconceived notions. He finds that it is not 
confined to species alone, but that it also extends throughout all 
groups above species. How else can we reconcile such opposite ex- 
tremes of development as we find in every combination, whether of 
species, of genera, of ordets or classes? Nothing, for example, can be 
more unlike than the oak, which for centuries has braved the storms 
of winter, and the minute, microscopic fungus, which, as it springs 
into being as it were instantaneously and without warning, as quickly 
perishes, and “the place thereof knoweth it no more.” Every group 
_ of plants furnishes striking examples of these extremes of develop- 
ment. Among Endogens we have palms, plantains, and tree-like 
liliaceous plants, the giants of their class, strikingly contrasted with 
the floating Lemna, which has no distinction of leaf or stem, and 
bearing flowers, consisting simply of one carpel and two stamens, 
without calyx or corolla, and seated in minute slits in the edges of 
the frond. In the Acrogens we find the tropical tree ferns, with 
trunks forty feet high, and mosses, some of which are so exceedingly 
minute, that their parts are utterly undistinguishable by the naked 
eye. Among the grasses we find the bamboos, growing to the height 
of a hundred feet, and the exquisite little Knappia agrostidea, scarcely 
half an inch in height. The genus Salix presents us with Salix alba, 
a tree thirty feet high, and the diminutive Salix herbacea, half a dozen 
perfect plants of which, roots, stems, flowers and all, may be laid upon 
a common octavo page. And, to adduce no other instances, “ the 
genus Ficus,” as Lindley mentions, “ contains some species creeping 
on the ground like diminutive herbaceous plants, and others rising 
into the air to the height of 150 feet, overspreading with the arms of 
their colossal trunks a sufficient space of ground to protect a multi- 
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tude of men.” These extremes are most readily recognized; and so 
are some among the more striking of the intermediate grades of being: 
some of their relationships and affinities are likewise patent to our 
finite understanding ; and something of the plan upon which they are 
arranged has been discovered: but beyond the development of a com- 
paratively small number of facts, more or less isolated, we cannot at 
present boast of having advanced very far in our researches. 

_ One thing, however, is certain, that these gradations of being by no 
means proceed in linear series. “The chain of being” is a most 
unapt expression as applied to the works of Nature. Nor is the simi- 
_litude of the territories on a map a much more appropriate one; since 
the affinities do no not lie on a plane, but are most intricately inter- 
woven in all directions. | 

A brief mention of a few of what have not unaptly been considered 
the osculant or connecting forms we have referred to may not be out 
of place. One of these is the little barren strawberry, as it has been 
called—one of the earliest heralds of spring. This is a strawberry in 
everything but its fruit, and was formerly included in the genus Fra- 
garia, under the name of F. sterilis. The receptacle, however, does 
not become succulent, as in a true Fragaria, but remains dry, with the 
uncombined carpels reposing upon its surface. This plant has in 
consequence been removed from the genus Fragaria; and after having 
been considered a Comarum by some authors, rests for the present 
under the appellation of Potentilla Fragariastrum. 

Drupaceous plants among the Rosales, are essentially distinguished 
from the Pomaceæ by their solitary carpels, and the presence of hy- 
drocyanic acid in their tissues; but some Pruni have a tendency to 
produce several carpels, and the formation of hydrocyanic acid in 
Cotoneaster microphylla, and some other Pomaceæ, demonstrate the 
affinity of that order with the Drupaceæ. 

Then, again, the common garden bean and a peach-tree are very 
unlike in appearance, and they belong to two apparently distinct so- 
called natural orders. Nevertheless, Detarium, a fabaceous plant, 
produces a legume so very like the drupe of the Drupaceæ, that were 
it not for the different position of the odd sepal in the calyx with 
respect to the axis, the two could scarcely be distinguished. And the 
close affinity between the Fabaceæ and the Drupacez is still further 
indicated by the abnormal structure of the fruit in Prunus spinosa and 
P. Padus, met with in Scotland by Mr. W. Thomson, as recorded in 
the Proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh (Phytol. iv. 
278). 
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Here we have the Potentilla evincing an affinity with three or more 
genera; some of the Pruni and the Cotoneaster showing a double 
transition between the Pomaceæ and Drupaceæ ; and Detarium and 
the abnormal fruit of Prunus Padus and P. spinosa, indicating that 
the almond and bean tribes are not so widely separated as from their 
outward appearance might have been imagined. 

But among. the classes also we have osculant forms. Gymnegme 
seem to partake equally of the nature of Exogens and Acrogens; Dic- 
tyogens are both exogenous and endogenous; Rhizogens connect 
Exogens with Thallogens. Among Endogens, the Alismaceæ and 
Hydrocharidaceæ seem to approach the Ranunculaceæ and Nym- 
phæaceæ among Exogens: and examples of a similar description 
might be multiplied ad infinitum. This subject has, however, been 
pursued far enough on the present occasion, and we must proceed on 
our way. 

The author of the ‘ Observations’ falls foul of Dr. Lindley for main- 
taining the position that “a knowledge of the properties of one plant 
enables the practitioner to judge scientifically of the qualities of other 


plants naturally allied to it;” and after adducing numerous examples 


from the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom’ of the apparently opposite medicinal 
properties of plants belonging to certain orders, he thus proceeds :— 

“ How, with such examples before them, men will continue to per- 
sist in maintaining the idea that if we know the properties of any one 
plant included in these so-called natural orders, we can fairly calcu- 
late on similar properties being possessed by others, is to me very 
unaccountable; and still more so, that even medical men of high and 
most deserved reputation can lend their voice in supporting the delu- 
sion.” —P. 60. 

He then quotes the opinion of Dr. A. T. Thomson, as recorded in 
that gentleman’s ‘ Elements of Materia Medica,’ to the effect that 

“The natural system holds out so many advantages to medical 
science, that there can be one opinion only of its superiority in a 
practical point of view. It informs the medical inquirer not only of 
the botanical affinities of the plants, but also supplies him with a 
knowledge of their properties and qualities. The acquaintance with 
the properties of even one plant of any order, enables him to form 
some idea of the remedial value of all the other plants in the same 
order, and, if needful, to substitute, upon fixed principles, any one of 
them for that which is more usually employed.”—P. 61. 

On this passage we have the following comment. 

“The only possible way in which I can attempt to account for such 
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a passage as this, is, that the writer adopted his opinion from hearsay, 
without examination of the subject, and indeed the confident asser- 
tions with regard to the superiority of the natural system and its 
advantages, though ‘ false as dicers’ oaths,’ have been so frequently 
repeated, that, joined with unmeasured abuse of the Linnzan system, 
the statements have been received on trust; and yet it is incompre- 
hensible how the fabricators of these systems could so deceive them- 
selves, and not less so, how far they have deceived others. It would 
be tedious, and I trust unnecessary, to advert farther to the orders of 
the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ and it may suffice to say that the same 
contradictions characterise the book almost from first to last, and that 
_ everything respecting the unanimity of plants in the different orders 
is as unstable, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, as is the account of their 
medical virtues.” —P. 61. | 
This, at all events, is honest and straightforward, as well as tho- 
roughly consistent with what is said in other parts of the book. But 
“Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?” For our own part we 
believe the truth, as usual, to lie between the two extremes. Without 
venturing to assert, with Drs. Lindley and Thomson, that the so-called 
natural system will do ali that is predicated of it, we can by no means 
allow, with the author of the ‘ Observations,’ that everything con- 
nected with it is “unstable, uncertain, and unsatisfactory,” even in a 
medical point of view. It is quite true, as our author states at p. 49, 
that the Linnzan artificial system, of which he is there speaking, does 
not inculcate what he terms “the erroneous doctrine, that the plants 
contained in its classes or orders are in each characterized by similar 
properties and virtues ;” but then it is equally true, that Linneus 
himself, the framer of that system, a hundred years ago declared that 
“Plantew, que Genere conveniunt, etiam virtute conveniunt; que Or- 
_ dine Naturali continentur, etiam virtute proprius accedunt; queque 
Classe naturali congruunt, etiam viribus quodammodo eongruunt :” * 
so that this is by no means a new doctrine. With regard to the orders 
selected as examples of the very opposite qualities possessed by the 
plants contained in them, surely the author of the ‘ Observations,’ as a 
medical man, must be aware that the very same drug, ipecacuanha, 
for example, exhibits very different eects upon the human frame, ac- 
cording to the dose in which it is administered. Most of the apparent 
inconsistencies on this head are reconciled by the passage already 
cited from DeCandolle, namely, that the same principle which is 


* Philosophia Botanica,’ § 375, p. 278. 
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necessarily present in plants in order that they may be useful as 
articles of diet, may become exceedingly noxious when in excess 
(Phytol. iv. 318); and that this is actually the case, the experience of 
every day fully confirms. In all the natural orders, there is one plant 
or one genus of plants, which exhibits the structural characters of the 
order in greater perfection and iu a higher degree of development than 
the others; and so, we believe, in all such groups there are plants 
which possess the peculiar secretions, or properties, of the group in a AZ 
more highly concentrated degree than the other members of that 1; 
group. This may be, and probably is, the case, with the seeds of LA 
Lolium temulentum, which the author adduces as one example of the 
dangerous tendency of the doctrine of similar qualities in plants be- 
longing to the same natural order; the stimulating principle necessary 
as a condiment which exists in a slight degree in the seeds of the Gra- 
minacez, is in the seeds of Lolium highly concentrated, and conse- 
quently noxious. We have an example in the sugar-cane of the con- 
centration of the saccharine principle which pervades, in a greater or 
less degree, the herbaceous parts of the other grasses, and which ren- 
ders those parts so grateful and so nutrient to cattle. The silex, 
again, which all grasses secrete in a greater or less quantity in their 
stems, is in the stem of the bamboo found in a highly concentrated 
form, especially at the joints, where it forms the substance called 
tabasheer; and other examples will occur to the botanist. The 
injuries inflicted by other grasses upon man and other animals, are 
purely mechanical, and are not to be adduced as examples of the 
noxious qualities of the secretions of those plants. We have said 
_ enough to show that the author's objections to the system on this 
head are equally untenable with those brought against it in other 
respects. By the way, we may mention that we are entirely unac- 
quainted with any place “near London,” or anywhere else in Eng- 
land, where Lolium temulentum “is grown in large quantities, probably 
with the nefarious object of adding to the intoxicating quality of dis- 
tilled or fermented liquors.”—P. 50. What are the excise-people 
about ? 

_ At p. 46 the author complains of the “ finesse held out on every 
occasion to the disparagement of the Linnzan botany ;” we are afraid 
that he has, in more than one instance, laid himself open to the 
charge of doing the same thing in disparagement of structural botany. 
For example, at p. 12, by adroitly foisting a parenthetical sentence 
into a quotation from the Preface to the ‘ Introduction to Botany,’ he 
makes Dr. Lindley say thai the natural system “ teaches the physician 
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how to discover in every region the medicines that are best adapted 
for the maladies that prevail in it;” &c. Now Dr. Lindley is not 
here speaking of auy particular system, but of the science of botany 
generally, independently of systems and methods. 

Then, at p. 37, he states that “ Dr. Lindley adopts the series of 
classification laid down by DeCandolle, because he thinks it ‘ that 
which is least removed from a natural sequence, and partly because 
it is convenient and easy for study. But let no one imagine (he says) 
that I attach the least importance to it.’” Now it happens that these 
are not Dr. Lindley’s words at all; they occur in a passage quoted by 
him from DeCandolle’s ‘ Théori Elémentaire de la Botanique ; and 
immediately follow that author’s brief exposition of his series of orders, 
which series he says he has adopted for the reasons given in the 
above quotation, but, he adds, “ let no one imagine that I attach the 
least importance to it. The true science of general Natural History 
consists in the study of the symmetry peculiar to each family, and of 
the relation which these families bear to each other. All the rest is 
merely a scaffolding, better or worse suited to accomplish that end.” 
—P. 206, 1st ed. | | 

Whether Lindley’s or DeCandolle’s, our author ought in fairness 
and justice to have given the latter part of the hove quotation, since 
that contains the pith of the matter; but it did not answer his pur- 
pose to do so. 

At p. 85 is the following passage :— 

€ What appears to me as the great error in the system of Jussieu, 
was his taking the seed as the basis of his classification; it formed 
one of sand, on which nothing durable can ever rest; and hence the 


_ perpetual tinkering, patching, taking away, adding to, or altering in 


some way or another his system by every one who undertakes to ex- 
plain it by writing. If part be Jussieu’s, the next is of the author’s 
[what author’s ?] own concocting; but, at the same time, the single, 
doubl®, or no lobe of the seeds, form the great divisions on which the 
fabric is to rest.” 

In this passage we have a palpable suppressio veri—in it the truth 
is stated, but not the whole truth. It is, for example, quite true that 
in the system of Jussieu “ the single, double, or no lobe of the seeds 
[more correctly, of the embryo] form the great divisions on which the 
fabric is to rest ;” but it is mot true that this is the only character upon 
which it is founded, nor is it true that this basis is “ one of sand, on 
which nothing durable can ever rest:” on the contrary, it is perhaps | 
the most stable character that could have been selected as the founda- 
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tion for a natural method of classification. The author himself is 
obliged to confess, that “ It is no doubt a very curious physiological 
fact, that plants growing from seeds composed of one cotyledon, have 
a different vegetation, mode of growth, and structure, from those which 
grow from two ;” but he omits to state in addition, that a due considera- 
tion of these structural and physiological differences has led to the 
discovery of other equally important truths, which, taken in their 
entirety, form a mass of characters than which nothing can be more 
stable or more certain. As Lindley observes, “in Natural History 
many facts which have been originally discovered by minute and 
laborious research, are subsequently ascertained to be connected with 
other facts of a more obvious nature; and of this, botany offers per- 
haps the most striking proof that can be adduced.” For example: 
the two great classes of flowering plants, Exogens and Endogens, as 
well as the flowerless Acrogens, are now mainly distinguished by those 
very differences in their “ vegetation, mode of growth, and structure,” 
which our author has had the sagacity to perceive are combined with 
the “ single, double, or no lobe” of the embryo. Thus, in Endogens, 
the obscure characters of the monocotyledonous embryo and the want 
of order in the mode in which the wood is deposited in the stem, are 
indicated by the patent ones of parallel-veined leaves and the preva- 
lence of the number three in the floral envelopes and reproductive 
organs. In Exogens, the net-veined leaves and a quaternary or qui- 
nary arrangement of the parts of the flower are equally an of 
a dicotyledonous embryo and wood arranged in zones. 

We quite agree with the author in his condemnation of Dr. Steele’s 
* Hand-book of Field Botany,’ mdeed we consider the plan on which 
that work is arranged, as one of the the most unnatural of all the 
attempts to frame a natural mode of classification; bat then we do 
not agree with him in his assertion that “the system of Linneus” is 
“the only one that has ever been contrived for leading us easily to 
the names of plants;” for the sea catch-fly (Silene maritima), ad- 
duced as an example of the difficulties attending the investigation of 
‘plants by any other method than the Linnean, might just as easily 
be found out by the use of the structural method. For as “ there are 
no other Exogens with polypetalous flowers, opposite undivided leaves 
without stipules, and stems tumid at the nodi,” it is. obvious that a 
plant possessing these characters would be at once referred to the 
Caryophyllaceæ, and then the determination of its genus and species 
follows of course. And if that species had been imcluded in the 
‘School Botany, its name would as readily be found as by the ‘ Irish 
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Flora,’ without the trouble of wading through Dr. Steele’s fifteen 


points of comparison. 

Then again, we have no more friendly feeling than our author 
towards Dr. Lindley’s attempt to Anglicize the scientific names of 
plants; for many of his so-called English names are more barbarous 
and far more difficult to pronounce than those he would supersede : 
nor have we any greater affection for his changes in the names of cer- 
tain orders, which can only be defended on the score of uniformity 
in nomenclature. 

We can by no means admit, as. we ré said before, that there is 
any decline in a popular taste for botany in this country ; on the con- 
trary, we believe it to be on the increase: and if medical students are 
not so enthusiastic in the pursuit of botanical knowledge as they were 
wont to be, we believe their apparent coolness to arise from the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects they are now compelled to attend to, rather than 
from any additional difficulties being thrown in their way by the 
introduction of a different mode of teaching. 

In drawing our remarks to a close, we would beg to assure our 
readers, as well as the author of the ‘ Observations,’ that we have 
endeavoured to steer clear of everything that could be misconstrued 
into misrepresentation. If, in some few instances, our remarks may 
have appeared rather severe, we have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that in penning them we have throughout kept in view the whole- 
some advice of the poet, 


“ Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice !” 


And we can only regret that the author, in his zealous advocacy of the 
artificial system of Linnzus, should have pursued a course which is 
as little adapted to do good service to the cause he is defending, as it 
is calculated to injure the opposite system. The Linnæan system has 
ever received more injury at the hands of its injudicious friends than 
from those who have openly and strenuously opposed it. That there 
is such a thing as a natural system, we as firmly believe as we do that 
there is a sun which enlightens and warms the earth ; and if botanists 
have not yet succeeded in discovering it, their failure is to be attri- 
buted to their futile attempts to construct such a system, instead of 
endeavouring to trace out that which has existed from the creation of 
all earthly things—a system framed by the Creator himself. Hence 
has arisen all the confusion, the tinkering, and patching of which our 
author complains with so much justice. But, in the words of Dr. 
Lindley, “ consistency is often only another name for obstinacy,” and 
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we are happy to think that this eminent botanist has been among the 
foremost, if not the first, to shake off the trammels of custom, and 
pursue the opposite course of investigation and ep instead of 
construction. 

In these days of rapid progress, it does not answer, in botany or 
anything else, for a man to take up a scientific subject by fits and 
starts, and only at long intervals; or he may chance, some fine 
morning, to find himself in the unenviable position of poor Rip Van 
Winkle, who, on awaking from his memorable twenty years’ slumber 
in the Kaatskill mountains, found, to his utter confusion, that those 
years had been a period of revolution—that the portrait of Washing- 
ton had replaced that of George III. on the sign of the village ale- 
house, that his once trusty arms were rusted and useless, and that he 
himself was the solitary admirer and all but the sole remnant of 
“ things that were.” 


Botanical Excursion to the Great and Little Dowards, on the Wye, 
Herefordshire. By ABRAHAM T. WILLMOTT, Esq. 


DurinG a botanical ramble last month with Mr. Henry Edwards, 
of this town, through a highly-interesting locality, we discovered 
Carex clandestina growing on the edge of the projecting cliffs of 
mountain limestone of which the eastern sides of the Great and Little 
Dowards are composed: we had been led to the spot principally for 
Spiræa Filipendula, which I had observed there last year. As this 
spot is in the direct route of the Wye tour, so much frequented 
during the summér months by naturalists and pleasure parties, some 
account of its botanical and other characters may induce some who 
now rapidly skim the surface of the beautiful river at their feet, to 
spend some time in enjoying the magnificent scenery, &c., of the 
summits of those interesting hills, the scenery of which is of the 
wildest and most romantic description; huge fragments stand out 
from the parent cliff, looking often like the remnants of some mighty 
fortress or the keep and towers of an ancient castle; at your feet 
flows the peaceful Wye, either buried in woods or meandering through 
meadows spangled with fleecy flocks: but my object is not so much 
to repeat the praises so often sung or said of the beauties of the Wye 
as to direct the naturalist to its treasures. One of the prevailing cha- 
racters of the mountain limestone is to be full of fissures and caverns, 
and here it is exhibited to a great extent, indeed at some little dis- 
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tance a considerable stream becomes suddenly engulphed, and pur- 
sues a subterranean course for a considerable distance. The Doward 
limestone is of a very pure character, producing a very white lime ; it 
was from the similarity of its character to that of Bristol, and from the 
correspondence of tie sur ..9 of the rocks to that of those at Clifton, 
that I was led last year to uk particularly for Carex clandestina, yet 
without success; but having just returned from Clifton with its out- 
ward appearance well impressed on my eye, I almost immediately 
recognized it, although nearly obscured by the surrounding vegeta- 
tion; it was in company with Geranium sangineum, Hippocrepis 
comosa, Spirea Filipendula, Pyrus Torminalis, Serratula tinctoria, 
Carex montana and pilulifera, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Helleborus viridis and fœtidus, Aquilegia vulgaris, Berberis vulgaris, 
Arabis hirsuta, Cardamine impatiens, Hutchinsia petræa, Saponaria 
officinalis, Hypericum Androsemum and montanum, Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus, Anthyllis Vulneraria, Pyrus Aucuparia and Aria, Epilobium 
angustifolium, Sedum Telephium, Saxifraga tridactylites, Sambucus 
Ebulus, Viburnum Lantana, Rubia peregrina, Dipsacus pilosus, Sca- 
biosa columbaria, Lactuca virosa, Artemisia Absinthium, Inula Hele- 


nium, Ligustrum vulgare, Gentiana Amarella, Atropa Belladonna and 


a dwarf variety, of about one-third its ordinary size in foliage, fruit 


and flowers, Butomus umbellatus, Listera Nidus-avis, Epipactis ensi- 


folia and grandiflora, Orchis ustulata, Ophrys apifera and muscifera, 
Iris fœtidissima, Melica nutans, Poa distans, Festuca ovina, Carex 
pendula and digitata, Polypodium calcareum (on both sides the river), 
Cystopteris dentata, Ophioglossum vulgatum, and many more highly- 
interesting species, but not of sufficient importance to enumerate 
here ; but should the tourist be inclined to make a circuit of a mile or 
two on his return to Ross, he may have the opportunity of gathering, 
amongst others, Drosera rotundifolia, Narthecium ossifragum, Viola 
palustris, Hypericum elodes, Scutellaria minor, and Anagallis tenella, 
at Hankerburg Bog, near Lydbrook; and in the wood adjoining, Po- 
lypodium Phegopteris, and on the way home Orchis pyramidalis and 
Polypodium Dryopteris. The transition limestone on the eastern side 
of Ross furnishes, I believe, but few peculiarities, in fact I have not 


been able to find any except Juniperis communis, Astragalus hypo- 


glottis, and Cnicus eriophorus. 
ABRAHAM T. WILLMOTT. 
Ross, September 4, 1851. | 
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Report of the Botanical Proceedings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science.* 


(Continued from page 292). 


Dr. CLEGHORN, in answer to a question from Dr. Lankester, gave 
a short account of the destruction that is now going on in the forests 
of Isonandra gutta, the plant which yields the gutta percha. The 
extent of these forests is at present unknown; but the present pro- 
cess of collecting the gum renders it highly probable that the supply 
of this article may be very considerably diminished. 

Prof. Allman exhibited a monstrosity of the common wallflower 
(Cheiranthus Cheiri), in which the stamens were converted into car- 
pels; and from some points in the structure of these metamorphosed 
stamens, he gathered the inference that the stigmas of the Cruciferz 
were composed of the union of the two half-stigmas of a normally two- 
horned stigma. | 

‘On some Facts tending to show the probability of the Conver- 
sion of Asci into Spores in certain Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berke- 
ley and Mr. C. E. Broome.’ The species of plants which afforded 
the materials for the remarks of the authors were the following :— 
1. Tympanis saligaa, Tode; 2. Sphæria inquinans, Zode; 3. Hen- 
dersonia mutabilis, Berkeley & Broome. In the first instance a spe- 
cimen of the T. saligna produced both sporidiferous asci and naked 
spores from the same hymenium. In the second case the Spheria 
was found growing together in the same matrix with the Stilbospora | 
macrosperma, the two plants having a common orifice for the emis- 
sion of their sporidia and spores. In the third case a specimen of 
H. mutabilis exhibited two cells containing different bodies, each 
having the character of spores. 

Dr. J. Hooker stated, that from his examination of the Laminariæ 
of the Antarctic Expedition, he had no doubt that an ascus might be 
converted into spores. The examination of this subject was fraught 
with interest to the botanist, and he hoped further observations would 
be made. _ | | 

‘On a Monstrosity of Lathyrus odoratus discovered in the Garden 
of John King, Esq.; by Dr. Lankester.’ {In this specimen the papi- 
lionaceous petals were reduced to mere scales, the calyx were regular, 
and the stamens assumed the condition in which they are found in 


* Extracted from the ‘ Botanical Gazette’ for September. 
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regular flowers with ten stamens arranged in two rows. The fruits 
presented a foliar character. 
‘ Report on the Reproduction of the higher Cryptogamia; by Mr. 
A. Henfrey.’ This was an instalment of a report, called for by the 
Association last year, on the recent progress of vegetable physiology, 
| from Dr. Lindley, Dr. Lankester, and Mr. Henfrey. The greater part 
a , of this report was taken up by a summary of the facts at present on 
| record respecting the occurrence of the organs termed antheridia and 
pistillidia in all the higher families of cryptogamic plants—viz., the 
mosses, liverworts, ferns, horse-tails, club-mosses, and Rhizocarpeæ. 
After discussing the various debated points, the report concluded :— 
“‘ Perhaps the time has hardly come for us to arrive at any conclusion 
on these points. The phenomena in the ferns and Equisetaceæ, as 
well as in the Rhizocarpeæ, Lycopodiaceæ, and Isoëtaceæ less strik- 
ingly, seem to present a series of conditions analogous to those which 
have been described under the name of ‘ alternations of generation’ 
in the animal kingdom; and seeing the resemblance which the pistil- 
lidia of the mosses bear to the ‘ ovules’ of the other families, we can 
hardly help extending the same views to them, in which case we shall 
have the remarkable phenomenon of a compound organism, in whicha 
new individual, forming a second generation developed after a process 
of fertilization, remains attached originally to its parent, from which 
it differs totally in all anatomical and physiological characters. It is 
almost needless to advert to the essential difference between such a 
case and that of the occurrence of flower-buds and leaf-buds upon the 
same stem in the Phanerogamia, as parts of a single plant, yet possess- 
ing a certain amount of mdependent vitality. These are produced 
from each other by simple extension, by a process of gemmation; 
while the moss-capsule, if the sexual theory be correct, is the result of 
a true reproductive process. Moreover, we have the analogy to the 
_ increase by gemmation in the innovations by which the leafy stems 
, Of the mosses are multiplied. In conclusion, it is remarked, that these 
anomalous conditions lose their remarkable character to a great ex- 
tent if we refuse to-accept the evidence of sexuality which is brought 
forward in the report. If the structures are all products of mere — 
extension or gemmation, the analogies which have been supposed to 
exist between them and the organs of flowerimg plants all fall to the 
ground. But, believing that the hypothesis of sexuality is based on 
solid grounds, the reporter is by no means inclined to allow the dif- 
culty of the explanation of these relations to be urged as a valid argu- 
ment against their existence. He trusts that the present report may > 
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be the means of attracting new investigators to a subject which pre- 
sents so many points of interest and importance.” 

Prof. Henslow referred to the great interest of the questions which 
Mr. Henfrey had undertaken to report on, and felt sure that every 
physiological botanist would study earnestly the very valuable report 
which had been read. 

‘On the Botanical Geography of the Himalaya Mountains and 
Tibet; by Capt. R. Strachey and Major Madden.’ Capt. Strachey 
described, by the aid of maps and diagrams, the principal features of 
the vegetable kingdom in the districts of India in which he had tra- 
velled in company with Major Madden. | 

Dr. T. Thomson, also by the aid of a series of diagrams, represent- 
ing the distribution of plants in Western Tibet, described the botani- 
cal geography of this district. 

Dr. J. Hooker observed that Capt. Strgchey and Dr. Thomson had 
done for the Himalaya what Humboldt had done for the Andes. The 
district of the Himalaya in which he had travelled was not unlike that 
just described ; it was however higher, reaching to 28,000 feet, whilst 
that first described was only 25,000 feet. In the Sikkim Himalaya — 
the ascents were constantly modified by descents, and there was more 
rain, and the line of perpetual snow was lower than in Kumäon. 
Pines were alike abundant in both regions. The larch was abundant 
in Sikkim, but absent in Kumaon. Rhododendrons numbered thirty- 
six species in Sikkim, but only six or eight in Kumäon. 

Mr. Winterbottom, who had travelled over the same districts with 
Capt. Strachey and Dr. Thomson, compared the flora of the Alps with 
that of the Himalaya, and pointed out the comparative richness of the 
latter. Where firs alone grew on the Alps, a most varied and beauti- 
ful vegetation was observed in the Himalaya. There was, however, 
a great difference in different districts. Where the rains fell and the 
atmosphere was moist, there the vegetation was most prolific; but 
where there was a want of moisture, the land was sterile and truly 
disagreeable to behold. Many of the plants were representative of 
European species. | 

The Secretary brought up the Report of the Committee ‘ On the 
Vitality of Seeds, which, in addition to the observations of Prof. 
Henslow, before recorded, on account of the earliness of the season, 
presented no new features of interest. 
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Results of Phystological Experiments on the Formation of Wood in 
Plants, made in the Royal Dublin Society's Botanic Gardens, 
Glasnevin, between the years 1839 and 1851. By Davin Moors, 
Esq.* | | 


IT may appear remarkable in vegetable physiology, that what has 
long been considered an axiom should now be gravely disputed by 
one of the best physiologists of the present time. Dr. Schleiden, of 
Jena, in his admirable work, ‘ Principles of Scientific Botany,’ flatly 
denies that a downward current of elaborated bark-sap either does 
or can take place in plants, which opinion gives to the experiments 
I propose to describe much additional interest. At the time my 
experiments were commenced, and for several years afterwards, the - 
descent of the sap in vegetables does not appear to have been doubted, 
the whole theory of wood-formation resting on the fact of such being 
the case. It was, therefore, more with a view of eliciting information 
on the latter subject, than to prove or disprove that sap circulates, as 
it has generally been considered to do, that they were undertaken. 

Before entering into details, I shall take the liberty of very briefly 
stating the views held on this important subject by Drs. Lindley 
and Schleiden, which are entirely antagonistic. The former author, 
in his ‘ Theory of Horticulture,’ at p. 28, makes the following state- 
ment :—“ When sap leaves the earth and passes into the stem, it 
ascends by the woody matter of the finest fibres of the root; having 
left them, it flows into the new wood from which those fibres ema- 
nated, and passes along this until it reaches the leaves ; on its return 
from them it descends through the liber, in part passing off horizon- 
tally through the medullary rays. Wherever it passes it deposits a 
portion of its solid parts,” &c. Dr. Schleiden, on the other hand, 
denies that wood is formed by a descending bark-sap. In his chapter 
on the “Reproduction of Plants,” in ‘ Principles of Scientific Botany,’ 
p. 535, when treating on grafting, we have the following statement :—_ 
‘ Yet the stock must always exert a greater or less influence on the 
eye or graft, as the sap brought to it must pass through the cells of 
the stock, and become changed there. . In this case the relations are 
too complicated to enable us to offer an explanation. All that is 
known on the subject is detailed in manuals of horticulture. [ will 
mention one case. If the branch of a quick-growing plant is grafted 
upon a very slow-growing one, as, for instance, the branch of a plum © 


* Read at the Royal Irish Academy, June 23, 1851. 
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upon a sloe-stock, the graft will grow rapidly, but not so the stock, 
which retains its slow-growing character; a striking example of the 
permanency of the specific life of the stock, and, as it appears to me, 
affording a fatal argument against the pretended descent of the sap. 
If a descending bark-sap existed, the sloe-stock would be naturally 
covered with annual rings of plum wood from the graft, and it would 
grow in proportion to the growth of the graft, but this is by no 
means the case, for the new annual rings are formed, not out of a 
descending bark-sap, but out of a cell development of the cambium 
already existing in the stock, and having essentially the same charac- — 
ters. The formation of new wood of the nature of the graft has 
always been taken for granted, in order to prove the descent of the 
bark-sap; but we find that this wood does not partake of the nature 
of the graft, and that it must, therefore, be formed independently of 
any descending juices.” These being the views held by the best 
authorities on the matter at present, I shall now detail my experi- 
ments, and show how far they bear on either. 

My predecessor, Mr. Niven, had been conducting some physiologi- 
cal experiments before he left the Botanic Gardens, the results of 
which are already before the public. I consider it, however, only 
just on my part towards him, that I shall here state my principal 
experiment to be founded on one he had commenced, though we do 
not appear to have been aiming to attain similar objects. He had 
cut several trees more or less through their boles in various ways, one 
of them a large horse-chestnut tree, then four feet in circumference, 
and now four feet nine inches. At three feet from the surface of the 
ground, two deep incisions had been made through the stem, crossing 
each other at right angles, and reaching the circumference on each 
side. The tree was thus left growing on four separate pillars of wood, 
alburnum and bark, but no results, that I am aware of, were deducible 
from this experiment when I commenced the following. Seeing that 
it afforded an excellent example for observing the growth of woody 
matter, as it would form to fill up the perforations through the stem, 
I examined the portion of the tree where it was cut, and found that 
the heart-wood was completely dead, and beginning to decay, at both 
the upper and lower lips of the cut. It therefore could render no — 
assistance whatever for the phenomena of life being carried on through 
its medium. The ascent of the sap and formation of wood must, then, 
have depended altogether on the functions of the alburnum and cam- 
bium, which rested on the four pillars of dead wood, now simply — 
acting as supports. During the spring of 1839, I had one of the pil- 
lars laid bare, thus sets the life-supporting action to the remain- 
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ing three. In a short time afterwards, granulated masses of cellular 
tissue began to form on the upper lip of the incision made, and con- 
tinued to extend down the surface of the bare pillar throughout the 
summer, wisilst the lower lip of the incision remained free from wood- 
formation. The woody matter continued to increase rapidly through 
the summer of 1840, extending itself both in perpendicular and late- 
ral directions from the upper lip. On the lower lip two leaf-buds 
were formed, which produced young shoots, when woody matter 
began to form at the bases of these shoots; but on their being 
removed, the further increase of tissue at once stopped. In May, 
1841, the masses of cellular tissue and wood had extended from the 
upper lip so as to touch the lower, and to spread along its surface. 
_ When the junction took place, a second of the pillars was laid bare, 
as the first had been, and the results were similar. The only differ- 
ence observable was, that the woody matter did not form so rapidly 
as it did in the first instance. At the expiration of three more years, 
a second junction had taken place on the pillar last laid bare. A 
third was now subjected to the same experiment, the principal differ- 
ence of results in this case being that no leaf-bud was formed on the 
lower lip. As soon as the third junction occurred, the fourth pillar 
was treated as the others had been, the growths of young wood be- © 
coming gradually weaker on each succeeding one being the only dif- 
ference. 

Having now detailed the way this experiment was conducted, the 
facts elicited enable me to deduce :— 

Ist. That every organ in an exogenous tree may be thoroughly 
destroyed without causing the death of the pr provided they are : 
gradually destroyed. 

2nd. Exogenous plants, through their vital processes, have the 
power of again restoring the organs so destroyed. 

_ 8rd. The formative energy takes place principally above the 
wounded portion of the stem, and the newly-formed tissues increase, 
for the most part, in a downward direction. 

Though these results may, at first sight, appear to be little more 
than confirmations of the old theory of wood-formation, and even the 
experiment itself in some degree similar to others which have already 
been made, the latter differs materially from any I know of, in the 
following particulars. Here the main stem of the tree was operated 
on, and not the branches only. All the organs were destroyed, 
including pith, medullary rays, and wood.. In the course of twelve 
years the stem of a large exogenous tree, measuring four fect nine 
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inches in circumference, has been completely killed in a circular ring 
seven inches wide, and the organs of vitality again restored, without 
apparently affecting the health of the tree, which is now, while I write 
(June, 1851), in full bloom. The results, 1 conceive, rather than add- 
ing confirmation to the established theory, bear out Dr. Schleiden’s 
views in a remarkable manner. It is true, the newly-formed tissue 
_ extended from the upper lip of the cut chiefly in the downward direc- 
tion, and that very little appeared on the lower lip. But the train of 
reasoning I adopt from these circumstances is that of Dr. Schleiden. 
The flow of sap by endosmotic process from cell to cell, was inter- — 
rupted by the alburnum and cambium being cut across on the pillar 
whieh was laid bare. It therefore diverged laterally, and followed its 
natural upward course, on the three pillars where no laceration had 
been made, which accounts for no growth taking place on the lower 
lip. On the portion of stem above the cut, a greater degree of forma- 
tive energy accrued, in consequence of the interruption the endos- — 
motic process met with below. The tissue thus formed would rather 
extend itself on the vacant space under, 2. e., the bare pillar, than 
upwards, where endosmosis was less vigorous, in consequence of 
many of the cells being filled with sap of greater density. In this 
manner it continued to grow until it reached the lower lip of the cut, 
where its downward course was obstructed, when it spread in a lateral 
direction over the surface of the lip, as well as upwards, until the bare 
surface became covered over. During the whole process it did not 
occur to me that the young wood was formed by a returning bark-sap. 
The growth seemed gradual and not periodical. The young tissue 
taking a lateral and upward direction when it met the lower lip, shows 
that, although the tendency be downwards, it will alter. 

A remarkable example of the permeability of the tissues of plants 
has further been proved through this experiment. From knowing the 
heart-wood was dead at the part of the stem which was operatod on, 
I was desirous to ascertain whether it continued so to the apex of the 
tree, which I had some reason to suppose it did, from having, about 
four years ago, observed a small portion of the top shoot dead. I, 
however, found the heart-wood full of sap, and apparently very healthy, 
in a piece of the top shoot which I had lately cut from below the 
dead part. 

With similar objects in view, a second series of experiments have 
been made, at various times within the last twelve years, by planting 
cuttings of free-growing plants with their tops downwards. Placed in 
this way, adventitious roots were protruded, and the plants grew. 
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Cellular granulations at first appeared on the end which was now | 


uppermost and out of the ground, a circumstance which militates 
against the inference drawn by some, namely, that the physical law 
of gravitation operates in causing the sap to descend. 

In conducting this experiment, I have invariably found that no 

cellular callus formed at the lower extremity, as would have been the 
case had I planted the cutting in the regular way. The young roots 
were protruded laterally from the bases of leaf-buds under ground ; 
when one or more of these elongated, the axis made a sharp curve 
upwards, until it regained its natural position. The growth and 
woody formation went on then in the usual way. In some cases the 
portion of the cutting above ground remained alive during a consider- 
able period, though no leaf-buds grew on it. It, however, soon died 
after the ascending shoot gained strength. : 
_ This experiment, in my opinion, also tends to prove that no regular 
return of assimilated bark-sap takes place in the formation of wood, 
because, if such were the fact, the portion of the cutting above ground 
would have lived and continued to receive the annual deposits, which 
was not the case. 

The beautiful example I have laid before the Academy of the junc- 
tion of stock and graft, proves, beyond any manner of doubt, that the 
two increase by separate growths of their own wood, as thoroughly as 
if they still grew on separate roots. I cannot, therefore, see how this 
fact can be got over by those who hold that exogenous plants increase 


by annual deposits of bark-sap. It will not, however, do to draw final 
conclusions from isolated cases on a subject in which, if Dr: Schleiden’s — 


reasoning be correct, so great a change must necessarily follow in our 
views of this part of the science of vegetable physiology. 


| Davip Moore. 
_ Glasnevin, Dublin, June, 1851. 


—_ 


Pilularia globulifera growing submerged at Henley Park, near 
Guildford. By the Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. 


As Mr. Newman states in his ‘ History of British Ferns’ that he 
knows no instance of Pilularia globulifera growing submerged, it may 
be interesting to botanists to know that it does so in a large pond or 
lake on the estate of H. Halsey, Esq., with whom I am now staying, 
near Guildford, in Surrey. The pond covers eleven or twelve acres. 
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The spot where the Pilularia grows is a long distance from the sides, 
though near a barren little island, on which there is not a vestige of 
a fern of any kind. The water is about forty inches deep there. The 
pond, I ought to add, is m a manner artificial, or at least parts of it. 
I mean by that, that about a century ago parts of it were dry or 
marshy, and, as far as I can learn, it was so in the particular part 
where the Pilularia grows. Now, although this takes away from the - 
interest of the plant as being indigenously submerged, yet it fully 
proves its capability to live and flourish in such a situation. The 
growth of a century may well establish naturalization! Its mode of 
growth is by an upward direction of the stem, which loses its creep- 
img character, becomes vertical, and so appears at the surface of the 
water. The thread-like fronds are produced, as usual, at intervals, 
but they form a more or less acute angle with the stem. I have not 
observed any fructification at the base of the fronds. Indeed, had I 
not seen the circinate vernation I should certainly have passed it by 
as one of our common water-plants, {to which it bears a considerable 
resemblance, and for which I cannot help thinking it may be some- 
times mistaken. I may observe that the Pilularia does not exist on 


the present margin of the pond, nor anywhere else in the neighbour- 


hood that I am aware of. 


Henley Park, near Guildford, 
September 18, 1851. 


W. W. SPICER. 


Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, August 1, 1851. John Reynolds, Esq;, Treasurer, in the 
chair. 

The following donations were announced : — British plants from 
Miss Griffiths and Dr. Bidwell. ‘ Proceedings of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club ; presented by the Club. ‘Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal’ and ‘Transactions ;’ presented by the Pharmaceutical Society. 
‘An Outline of the Flora of the Neighbourhood of Godalming, Sur- 
rey, with brief notices of the Geological Features of the District, by 


‘J. D. Saimon, Esq. ;? presented by the Author. Parts 1 and 2 of the 


‘ Transactions of the Microscopical Society of London; presented by © 
that Society. ‘The Gardener’s Magazine of Botany ;’ presented by 
the Editors. ‘ The Flora of bate us by Dr. Dickenson ; presented 


by the Author. 
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_ The continuation of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘On the Botany of 
Suffolk,’ was read. 

Friday, September 5, 1851. J. D. Salmon, Esq., in the chair. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. -f Grosvenor Square; Mr. I. W. N. 
Keys, of Plymouth ; Mr. W. Ying, of Wandsworth ; Mrs. Morgan, 
of Southsea; Mrs. James, of Uxbridge; Mr. R. Cooke, of Scarbo- 
rough ; and Mr. J. G. Baker, of Thirsk, were elected members. 

Mr. G. E. Dennes exhibited specimens of Leersia oryzoides, Ste, 
collected by him at Brockham Bridge, Surrey, on the 30th of August. 

The continuation of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘ On the Botany of 
Bungay, Suffolk,’ was read.—G. E. D. - 


Notice of° The Naturalist, No. 7, September, 1851. 


The only botanical paper is intituled— 

‘The Misseltoe (Viscum album) ; by J. McIntosh, Esq.’ 

As a general observation, I may remark on the extraordinary simi- 
larity that is occasionally to be found between the productions of 
those who have been simultaneously labouring on the same subject. 
In the present instance I have been greatly struck with the very close 
accordance of the researches of Mr. McIntosh with those of Mr. Lees, 
published exactly two months previously: they are not indeed iden- 
tical; there is a difference of phraseology, a difference of spelling ; 
yet so like that one. cannot resist the conviction that Mr. McIntosh 
allowed Mr. Lees the use of his MSS.; Mr. McIntosh cannot have 
_ copied from Mr. Lees, for he makes not the least allusion to him or 
his book. My space does not admit of large quotation, but the bota- 
nist will be amused if he procure the ‘ Botanical Looker-Out’ and 
‘The Naturalist’ for September, and compare in extenso the chapters 
on the mistletoe ; I assure him he will find the differences as enter- 
taining as the similarities. However, I will cite a few instances as a 
sample. 


ever grew on the oak was sent by the Druids of Gaul and Bri- 
from heaven, and as a sign that tain as a heaven-descended plant.” 
the tree was the chosen one of —Lees. 

God himself.”—McIntosh. 
“ The misseltoe was very diffi- | “When the end of the year 
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cult to be found, even by the 
Druids, on the oak, and when so 
discovered, was gathered with the 
most pompous religious ceremo- 
nies.”— McIntosh. 
“ The sacrifice and feast being 


duly prepared under the tree, they 
led thither two white bulls, whose 


horns were bound for the first 
time. The priest, clothed in a 
white vestment, ascending the 
tree, cut off the misseltoe with a 
golden bill, and received it in a 
white cloth on the grouñd.” — 
McIntosh. | 

“Sir John Colbach published 
a dissertation in 1720 on the effi- 
cacy of the misseltoe against sun- 
dry diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem.”—McIntosh. 

‘* Even in the present time, in 


country places, it is supposed to 


cure diseases, etc., in cattle ; and 
it has been stated that if eaten in 
a dried state by cows in calf, it 
will cause abortion.”—McIntosh. 


approached, the Druids marched 


- with great solemnity to gather the 


mistletoe.” — Lees. 


“The sacrifices bemg ready, 
the priest ascended the oak, and 
with a golden hook cut the mistle- 
toe, which was received in a white 
garment spread for that purpose. 
Two white bulls that had never 
been yoked . were then brought 
forth.”—Lees. 


“Sir John Colbatch published 


a dissertation concerning the mis- 


tletoe, a most wonderful specifick 
remedy for the cure of convulsive 
distempers.”— Lees. 

“The mistletoe seems still to 
maintain a precarious place in 
rustic empirical practice. I once 
asked a farmer who lived in the . 
neighbourhood of my residence 
what he knew on the subject ?— 
and he said that the mistletoe of 
the oak, when it could be met 
with, was a capital thing for a 
sick cow, but especially after calv- 
ing.” — Lees. 


The enumeration of instances in which the mistletoe is found on 
the oak, present a discrepancy in number, but then Mr. McIntosh’s 
instances are occasionally reiterative; for instance :— 


“5. Ledbury Park, Chepstow. 
“6. Near Ledbury. 


#7. Castuor Castle, near Malvern.” 


Should stand thus :— 


“ Eastnor Castle, between Ledbury and Malvern, the seat of Earl 


Somers.” 
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The oak is probably eighty years of age, and supports four fine 
branches of mistletoe; it stands a short distance from the path near 
the second lodge-gate by the side of an old British road passing along 
the western base of the Malvern Hills. 

I could, if in a critical mood, point out instances in which both - 
authors are in error; both have, curiously enough, fallen into the same 
mistake; but I am so glad to see a botanical paper of such research 
in the pages of ‘ The Naturalist, that I have no inclination to dwell 
on trivial defects. . 


Notice of * The Popular Nomenclature of the American Flora. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN. Hannover: 1851.’ 


THIs pamphlet comes to my hand, accompanied by the following 

note : — 
“ Kew, Sept. 24, 1851. 

“ SIR, 
“ I take the liberty of sending you the accompanying little 
work. It is my intention to enlarge and improve it as much as pos- 
sible; but as that undertaking will be attended with a considerable 
amount of time and expense, I am most desirous of adopting a plan 
that may be advantageous and generally useful. You would greatly 
oblige me by reviewing the present fragment in your periodical. You 
would probably be able to suggest some valuable hints. In order 
to make the work complete, the co-operativn of the local botanists of 
Great Britain would be required; and as no journal has more influ- 
ence over them than yours, I beg that you will further my object, by 
stating the plan I have in view at full length. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
‘ BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
* Naturalist of H.M.S. ‘ Herald.’ 


“To the Editor of the ‘ Phytologist.’ ” 


I am not aware that I can promote M. Seemann’s very laudable 
object more effectually than by giving the explanatory and very lucid 
Preface, which is extracted, verbatim, below. 

* Whoever has paid attention to Botany will have observed that i in 
every country— whatever may be the degree of civilization it has 
attained—the people have made some advance in discovering the 
VoL. Iv. | 2 z 
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manifold uses to which plants may be applied, the medicinal and 
economic virtues they possess, or the noxious qualities, odour, 
beauty of form, and other prominent peculiarities by which they are 
distinguished. Wherever this is the case, wherever plants have 
attracted popular attention, it has given birth to vernacular names. 
Such names are familiar to thousands, and, while the scientific ap- 
pellations undergo continued changes, the former descend almost 
unaltered from generation to generation, and become only extinct 
when the race that ouce pronounced them has itself disappeared. 

‘€ In an age like the present, when it is one of the great aims to 
render science popular, names of such a nature ought to receive due 
consideration. But it has been far from being so. Many botanists 
think them of not sufficient importance to be enrolled in the books of 
science, and though others set a higher value upon them, yet no 
attempt has ever been made to collect all, and to regulate the hete- 
rogeneous mass. A well-arranged synopsis of the vernacular with the 
corresponding scientific names would prove highly useful. It would 
- enable the naturalist to make himself at once acquainted with the 
most valuable productions of a country, and greatly facilitate his 
investigations. The medical man, the chemist, the traveller, in fine 
any one coming in contact with the vegetable kingdom would be 
equally benefited. By simply asking the native name, they would © 
instantly have the scientific appellation, the key to further inquiries. 
Occasional mistakes may indeed occur. But these are the exception, 
not the rule. The vernacular nomenclatüre is less fallible than it is 
generally supposed. Tell a Brazilian to show you the Parahiba of 
his country, and he will point to Simaruba versicolor; inform a Chi- 
lenian that you are anxious to see the Pichinilla, and he will take you 
to Fabiana viscosa; or ask an Eskimaux to bring the root of the Ma- 
shu, and he will fetch that of Polygonum viviparum. 

‘“ These considerations led to the compilation of the ‘ Popular No- 
menclature of the American Flora,’ and I would have completed the 
task had not other labours detained me, and had not afterwards the 
conviction been forced upon me that it would be advisable, instead of 
confining myself to America, to extend the plan, and enumerate the 
popular names of the plants of the whole world. Thongh experience 
has taught me that in an undertaking of this nature perfection can 
only be reached in the course of centuries and by the combined 
efforts of many, still I am convinced a certain degree of completeness 
is attainable. At present, however, L am unable to execute this 
plan ; want of time and materials prevent me. 
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“ Botanists in every corner of the globe are therefote solicited to 
furnish contr'outions, either addressing them to the author,* or 
making them known by means of the press. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that every word has to be reduced to the Roman alphabet, and 
that great care is required in collecting the names. In districts where 
a provincial dialect prevails the names must be in accordance with it. 
For instance, in Northern Germany the ‘plattdeutschen Namen’ 
should be written as they are pronounced. In translating them into 
‘ Hochdeutsch” the object of the nomenclature is frustrated; confusion 
created. | | 

“The following pages, which can only be looked upon as a mere 
fragment, contain all the vernacular names of American plants col- 
lected during my travels; I have also employed those cited by differ- 
ent authors. My principal authorities have been the writings of 
Aublet, Bridges, Cruckshanks, DeCandolle, Gardner, Gillies, Hooker, 
Humboldt and. Bonpland, La Llave and Lexarza, Martius, Miers, 
Pursh, Ruiz and Pavon, Torrey and Gray, &c. I have also incorpo- 
rated a list of Mexican names annexed to B. de Sahagun’s ‘ Historia 
General de las cosas de Nueva Espana,’ which, according to the edi- 
tor of the work, was formed by V. Cervantes, greatly augmented by 
P. de Llave, and finally published by M. Bustamente, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Mexico. _ 

“ The nomenclature has been divided into two parts, like a diction- 
ary, one containing the vernacular-scientific, the other the scientific- 
vernacular names. The names are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and spelt either according to the prevailing language of the country 
in which they are current, or that to which they belong. They are 
given as popular currency has rendered them, and are neither cor- 
rected, because they are not in accordance with their derivation, nor 
altered, on account of their erroneous grammatical construction. 
They are never translated from one language into the other, nor have 
any translated names—the useless encumbrance of scientific works— 
been received. One and the same name being often applied to seve- 
ral plants in different countries, each name is followed by that of the 
state in which it has currency, and succeeded by the name of the per- 
son on whose authority it is given. By following this mode of quota- 
tion, I have succeeded in solving the puzzle which hitherto seems to 
have deferred many an author from attempting the task I have under- 
taken.” 


“ * Mr, Berthold Seemann, Kew, near London.” 
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I sincerely hope that botanists in this country will cordially assist 
in promoting M. Seemann’s views. It appears to me that he has un- 
dertaken a gigantic labour, and one very difficult of accomplishment ; 
but of this surely those who may hope to benefit by his labours have 
no right to complain, but, on the other hand, should do all in their 
power to relieve his shoulders from a portion of the burthen. Being, 
as it were, invited to offer a criticism, I may say that the plan of 
arrangement, as regards typography, does not appear to me the most 
lucid: the author seems to have scarcely made sufficient allowance 
for the shortcomings of those whose scieniific attainments are less 
extensive than his own. Take, for instance, the following line :— 


“ Calaguala, Huyllay. Cruck. Acrostichum.” 


This will immediately convey to a Hooker, or a Brown, the required 
information, that Calaguala is a native name; Huyllay, a country ; 
Cruck., an authority ; and Acrostichum, the modern genus to which 
the plant belongs: but, certainly, to many a tyro the same informa- 
tion will not be conveyed. I take the liberty of suggesting to the 
author, whether the list would not be rendered more generally intelli- : 
gible by adopting the tabular method of arrangement, and by itali- 
cizing the authority for the technical name ; thus :— 


Native Name. Country. Authority. Scientific Name. 
Calaguala.  Huyllay.  Cruck.  Acrostichum, Zinn. 


The heading to be repeated on every page. 

It will be impossible to read some of the Mexican names without 
being reminded of the legend which tells of the invading Spaniard, 
whose jaw was dislocated in the fruitless attempt to pronounce one of 
them. Take, for instance, the following specimens :— 


Corticoatzontecxochitl. 
Cozticzacatzacuchotitl. 
Macpalxochitlquahuitl.” 


I am very glad the author uses the Roman characters. Only think 
of such words in German or Russian letters ! | 
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New Localities for Mistletoe on the Oak; with some Remarks in 
reference to a Paper on the Mistletoe in ‘ The Naturalist’ for 
September, by Mr. McIntosh. By Evwin Legs, Esq., F.L.S. 


WHEN a person writes an essay upon any subject, it is advisable to 
ascertain first what has been done on the subject before, and by whom. 
_ It would be then seen at once whether anything new can be brought 
forward, or any old opinion sustained or controverted. 

In the last number of the ‘ Phytologist’ (Phytol. iv. 351) are some 
editorial remarks on a paper in ‘ The Naturalist’ for September, on 
the mistletoe, by J. McIntosh, Esq., and “ the very close accordance 
of the researches of Mr. McIntosh with those of Mr. Lees, published 
exactly two months previously,” is suggested. It is further stated 
“that one cannot resist the conviction that Mr. McIntosh allowed 
Mr. Lees the use of his MSS.; Mr. McIntosh cannot have copied 
from Mr. Lees, for he makes not the least allusion to him or his book.” 
Now this idea seems rather strange. If I had been just coming out 
of chrysalis, I might have wanted some one’s aid to fly; but having, 
in my humble way, scribbled about matters of botany and natural 
history for the last twenty years, I have too many MSS. of my own 
to wish to wade through those of others; and certainly the writings 
of Mr. McIntosh are quite unknown to me, at least as far as the 
mistletoe is concerned. 

But, in fact, it is quite a mistake to suppose that we “ have been 
simultaneously labouring on the same subject;” for my account of 
the mistletoe was actually written as far back as 1839, and read the 
same year before the Cheltenham Literary and Philosophical Institu- 
tion. The principal facts were incorporated in my ‘ Botanical Looker- 
Out ;’ and the passages quoted from the new edition of that work, ap- 
pear also in the first edition of 1842! So that it does not exactly 
follow as a logical deduction, that “Mr. McIntosh cannot have 
copied from Mr. Lees,” merely because he makes no allusion to the 
‘ Botanical-Looker-Out.’ Such things have been; and a friend showed 
me a London newspaper, with a whole chapter from my book appear- 
ing in the guise of an original article. Some “ penny-a-liner” had 
been thus taking the hint of extracting my juices after mistletoe 
fashion! I myself make no accusation against Mr. McIntosh, who 
may have probably seen my book and forgotten a foot-note about it ; 
or, for the ancient history of the mistletoe he may have consulted the 
elf; for the Druidical 
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part of the story has been hashed up from Stukely, Toland, Fos- 
brooke, and others, over and over again. I must, however, claim 
“the sick cow” as belonging to me, having received that piece of 
rustic practice from a sage old farmer, who, however, assured me that 
no other mistletoe but that of the oak would do! It is perhaps sug- 
gestive of some trickery or “ pious fraud” on the part of the Druids, 
that Davies tells us, in his ‘ Celtic Researches, that the apple-tree 
was considered by the Druids the next sacred tree to the oak, and 
that orchards of it were planted by them in the vicinity of their groves 
of oak. Certainly, as a chance affair, or as an heavenly operation, as 
mystically given out, an arch-Druid might hunt long enough in a 
grove of oaks, in the present day, ere he met with the “ heaven- 
descended plant.” The farmers of Herefordshire, however, nurse it 
to such an extent in their orchards, that one might almost imagine 
they valued it as much as the Druids did. 

-Mistletoe on the oak may occur here and there less rarely than is 
generally imagined ;* but when the oak is in leaf it is very difficult to 
observe the plant among its thick umbrage. Since the last edition of 
my ‘ Botanical Looker-Out’ was put to press, two additional locali- 
ties have been brought before my notice, and as yet, I believe, unre- 
corded for the benefit of the botanist. One is at Frampton-upon- 
Severn, Gloucestershire, where is a fine young oak with mistletoe 
upon it, seen in the present spring by my friend Professor Buckman, 
of the Agricultural College, Cirencester. The Rev. Canon Cradock 
has been also kind enough to inform me-of mistletoe upon two oaks 
in the sequestered and beautiful parish of Tedstone-de-la-Mere, He- 
refordshire, of which he is incumbent. Both the oaks are compara- 
tively young; and it is remarkable that old trees, such as might 
almost claim acquaintance with the Druids, are never found with 
mistletoe upon them in the present day. Tedstone is delightfully 
situated upon the lofty banks of the celebrated Sapey Brook, and has 
several claims upon the notice of the naturalist, as well as the 
impressed stones connected with the legend of St. Catharine’s mare 
and colt. One portion of the parish, interspersed with broken rocks 
and mossy water-breaks, bears the name of “ the Paradise,” and it is 
just such a vicinity as a contemplative man might wish to make a Sel- 
borne of. It dovetails into Worcestershire not far from Knightsford’s 
Bridge. | 
_ * A writer in the ‘Notes and Queries’ for June, 1851, says that ‘ the mistletoe 
may be often found in the counties of Devon and Somerset growing on oaks,” but 


no precise localities are given, "> 
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Returning again to the history of the mistletoe in past times, I am 


inclined to think that a little too much romance has been mixed up | 
with its connexion with the Druids. They doubtless gathered it at — 


particular times; but there is but slender authority for the arch- 
Druid’s golden hook, white bulls, and other amplifications dilated 
upon by Stukely and other fanciful antiquaries. Indeed, considering 
the destruction of the Druidical system by the Romans while they 
occupied the southern part of Britain, it is probable that our popular 
appreciation of the mistletoe is derived from another source. The 
plant, it appears, was dedicated to Friga, the Scandinavian Venus, as 
an emblem of fertility, from its numerous berries ; and thus the my- 
thology of the north, brought in by numerous invaders, has left a tra- 
ditional memory behind of old observances, that in quiet rustic haunts 
may still smilingly prepare the way for future connubial rites. 
Independently of legend and superstition, however, obvious facis in 
nature make an impression on the popular mind, long retain their 
hold, and become associated with thought, sentiment, and proverbial 
lore. The willow, from producing no apparent fruit, became the 
emblem of barrenness, and elicited only mournful images; while the 
berry-bearing mistletoe, so obvious, with its white fruit, among the 
bare boughs of December, was seized upon as denoting abundant fer- 
tility in its clusters, even at a denuded season, smilingly honoured 
accordingly, and made a domestic decoration of the season. In 
many farm-houses the old mistletoe-bush is carefully retained in its 


place till the period recurs for its renewal. 


Epwix LEEs. 
Cedar Terrace, Henwick, Worcester, 


October 4, 1851. 


P.S.—I ought to remark, that it is of course clear to myself that the 
ironical suggestion of the acute editor of the ‘ Phytologist,’ as to the 
use of Mr. McIntosh’s MSS. by me, only implied that there had been 
copying in some quarter, without the acknowledgment that every 
honourable writer usually makes. My own friends are not likely to 
suspect me,— 

“Thou canst not say Z did it, — 


and I only notice the circumstance lost there should seem any ambi 
guity from my silence. — 

Writers who, like Mr. McIntosh, come “ last in the train” on any 
old beaten subject, would do well to remember that the mention of 
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the authorities they have consulted gives at least a show of erudition 
to their labours, and prevents any suggestion as to pilfering or pla- 


giarism.—£. L. 


Casual Remarks on Morphology. 
By James L. Drommonp, M.D., &c., &c. 


THAT the theory of morphology is very ingenious, must be admitted, 
but that it is a true one, may, I think, be equally doubted; and as it 
is the unquestionable privilege of every one to think and examine for 
himself, and not be seduced, either by authority or example, to yield 
his assent to any doctrine, of the integrity of which he is not satisfied, | 
he is at perfect liberty to express his doubts. Acting on this consi- 
deration, I submit the following and future observations to the pages 
of the ‘ Phytologist.’ 

The work which I mean to refer to, is the volume on Botany pub- 
listed under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of | 
Useful Knowledge, which, I believe, gives as full an account of the 
theory as is to be found. At page 59 of that work we find the fol- 
lowing passage :—“ It may indeed appear ridiculous to assert that 
the fruit of a peach is nothing but a peach-leaf rolled up and thick- 
ened, an apple only the leaves in a similar state, and a grain of wheat 
a single leaf in a state of degeneration ; and yet we expect to be able 
to set this matter before our readers in so clear a light, as to convince 
them that such an assertion, although startling, would be very nearly 
true. This is called the doctrine of morphology.” 

This certainly does seem extremely ridiculous; but what is the 
proof of a peach being only a leaf? Why, an assumption that a car- 
pel is nothing more, as “is very easily shewn, not only by its constant 
tendency to revert to the form of a leaf as is seen in double roses, 
anemones, ranunculuses, and the like, but more particularly by the 
double cherry, in whose flowers Nature has written her laws in a lan- 
guage so simple and positive, that none but the wilfully blind can 
misunderstand them.”—P. 60. 

Now, it has been well known, from time immemorial, that double 
flowers are not in a natural, but in an wnnatural state, produced by 
culture or accidental circumstances. When, then, in a double Ane- 
mone, rose, &c., we find a leaf where a carpel ought naturally to be, 
nothing is proved beyond the simple fact that it is so found ; but that 
leaf cannot be a carpel changed, for it never was a carpel, though it 
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has usurped the place where, ordinarily, a carpel ought to be; and — 


instead of illustrating or explaining the laws of Nature, its tendency 
is directly the opposite, by showing how Nature can deviate from her 
laws, or, at least, from her regular economy. 

But the great proof of en apple, or any other fruit, being nothing 
more than a leaf rolled up uc thickened, is to be found in the double 
cherry. “In this plant,” says the writer, “ the centre of the flower is 
occupied by a small green leaf stationed in the place of the carpel, 
and consisting of two sides folded together along with a midrib, which 
is longer than the leaf itself, and slightly dilated at the summit.” It 
is, again, said, “ That the carpel of a cherry is a leaf admits then of 
no further doubt, and consequently a cherry fruit is nothing whatever 
but the mature state of the carpel.”—P. 61. 

That the ripe cherry is the mature state of the carpel, I admit; but 
it must be a carpel in earnest, a real carpel, such as Nature, in her 
laws, destined to produce the cherry, and which nothing else could 
produce. But what is in its stead in the double-flowering cherry ? 
“A small green leaf stationed in its place,” a starveling, an abortion, 
that is neither leaf nor carpel, and could never produce a cherry, nor 
anything else, till the end of time. And this is the simple and posi- 
tive language of Nature’s laws! Why, the whole argument is per- 
fectly valueless; it is founded on an aberration of Nature’s jaws, on 


an unnatural, useless leaflet, instead of a real seed-vessel, and which 


can go to prove nothing beyond its own degenerate condition. 


But admitting that the genuine carpel is only a modified leaf, how 


is the formation of the cherry to be explained? This is done by 
comparing the spurious leaf, that should be a carpel, with a real one ; 


and then we are told that “it is obvious that the two reflected sides | 


of the leaf answer to the ovary, the midrib to the style, and the dilated 
summit of the midrib to the stigma.”—P. 61. That the small green 
leaf bears some resemblance to what it naturally should be, there is 
no doubt, but it is altogether spurious; it is neither ovary, style, nor 
stigma; it is a morbid caricature of these parts, and, so far as I am 
capable of seeing, can serve to sustain no theory but such as may be 
founded on fancy or conjecture. I will say the same of the statement 
that “ the stone of a cherry is the hardened lining of the fruit; it is 
also the upper stratum of the leaf, which consists of little bladders 
placed in a different direction from those of the central and lower 
strata. The pulpy portion of the cherry will then arise from these 
latter, distended with fluid and altered in colour.”—P. 61. | 

The writer concludes this part of his subject in the following 
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words :—“ That the carpel is a leaf, is thus proved to demonstration ; 
and as all compound fruits are collections of carpels, as has already 
been stated, it follows that all fruits, of whatever kind, are modified 
leaves.” I cannot admit that, in all the arguments used, there bas 
been anything adduced bearing even an approach to a demonstrative 
proof of fruits being modified leaves. 1 may want sufficient penetra- 
tion, indeed, but it appears to me that the only thing really demon- 
strated is the inanity of the theory. 

The next step is “ to show that ovules, and consequently seeds, are 
also alterations of leaves. As it appears from what has just been said 
that ovules grow upon the margins of a carpellary leaf, there will at 
first sight be a difficulty in reconciling such a function with the well- 
known fact that leaves do not in general bear anything analogous to ~ 
ovules.” But I can see no proof whatever of ovules growing on the 
margin of a leaf; and neither in the description nor figure of the spu- 
rious leaflet is mention made, nor an appearance represeuted, of any- 
thing of the kind. I believe that no instance of a leaf producing seeds 
has ever been seen, and it is a phenomenon so allied to the impos- 
sible, that we may presume it never will. The author observes, how- 
ever, that “in a common Indian plant, called Bryophyllum, the leaves 
are capable of forming young plants in the crenelling of their border.” _ 
In Malaxis paludosa “ buds (2. e., bulbs) are constantly formed at the 
border of the leaves.” It is further stated that “it is to buds, or bulbs, 
that ovules are to compared ; their integuments are to be considered 
rudimentary leaves, analogous to the scales of a leaf-bud, and they 
have actually been seen by Henslow, Engelmann and others in cer- 


tain cases of malformation.”—P. 61. 


I cannot see that, in all this, there is the slightest grain either of 
proof or probability that seeds are “ alterations of leaves.” From a 
remote antiquity it has been well known that Nature does not limit 
the production of plants to seeds; but though buds are the most fre- 
quent substitutes for them, and although buds grow occasionally on 
leaves, these are new productions, there is no proof whatever of their 
being alterations, of leaves, and they possess properties. which the 
leaves do not; the leaf dies and is gone, but the life of the bud con- 
tinues, and, when favourably situated, it will grow into as perfect à 
plant as a seed would do, and so far the analogy holds good; but this 
is no, proof whatever of metamorphosis. If I plant a potato in the 
earth, or any portion of a potato containing an eye or bud, that, bud 
will grow into a perfect plant, producing leaves, flowers, and abum- 
dance of seeds ; but the bud (let us call the potato a tuber, an wader- 
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ground stem, or what we please) is a new production, endowed with 
a totally different vital constitution from the flesh of the tuber itself. 
The same may be said of the buds on the leaves of Bryophyllum, and 
of the bulbs formed on the stems of Dentaria bulbifera, the tiger-lily, 
&c.: they are extraneous bodies, not transformations. As to minute 
leaves having been seen in the place of ovules by Henslow and others, 
the observation is not of the slightest value, for this ocourred only 
“in certain cases of malformation.” 


J. la DRUMMOND. 
Belfast, October 11. 


Localities of Plants observed by Mr. William Millen near Belfast. 
By the Rev. W. M. Hinp, M.A. 


I HAVE received a communication from my friend Mr. William Mil- 
len, of Belfast, of new localities in his neighbourhood for several 


plants, which, by his permission, I forward for insertion in the ‘ Phy- 


tologist” Where passages are included between inverted commas, 
Mr. Millen’s letter is quoted. 

‘ Some of the rarer plants which I have recently discovered are :— 

“ Rubus saxatilis, L. Woif-Hill Glen; at Woodburn Fali, south 
side of the Glen; Cavehill.’”’ Thesé stations are from two to three 
miles north of a well-known station for the above plant at Colin Glen, 
a spot peculiarly rich in botanical rarities. 

€ Nymphea alba, L., and Nuphar lutea, Sm. Whitehouse dama. 

“ Cochlearia Anglica, L. Between Belfast and Holywood (Co, 
Down). 


Sinapis tenuifolia, Br., Silene L., Arenaria serpylli- 


folia, L., with Erodium cicutarium, Sm.” Belfast. “On a new 


piece of road made about four years ago to connect York Street with 
the terminus of ihe Belfast and Ballymena Railroad. 

© Arenaria peploides, L. (Honckenya peploides, Ehrh.) On the 

shore below Holywood (Co. Down), abundant. — 

“ Radiola Millegrana, Sm. Kinnegar, Holywood. This thriving 
and pretty little plant was unknown here until gravel and sand were 
removed from the Kinnegar to the Holywood Railway. It made its 
first appearance in the bottom of the gravel-pit. A few tufts were all 
I could find the first year. Now it has spread, evidently by the help 
of water in drains; and it is thriving well at some distance from the 
pit, as well as in it. 
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_“ Malva moschata, L. (white and pink varieties). Whitehouse. 

“ Erodium maschatum, Sm. The beach at Eden, near Carrickfer- 

gus. 
“ Medicago falcata, L.” Belfast. The locality noticed above. 

“ Lathyrus Aphaca, L. Belfast and Ballymena Railway, White- 
house (only two plants). 

_ Apium graveolens, L. On the shore at Eden, near Carrickfergus. 

“ Carduus acanthoides, L., Artemisia campestris, L., and Senecio 
viscosus, L.” Belfast. The station contiguous to the railway-termi- 
nus mentioned above. A specimen of the Artemisia is herewith for- 
warded for identification. 

€ Lathræa squamaria, L. Whitehouse and Castleton. . 

€ Symphytum officinale, L., S. tuberosum, L., and Ly imachia 
Nummularia, L. Whitehouse; on the banks of a stream from the 
shore to the Cavehill. | 

“ Lattorella lacustris, L. Kinnegar, Holywood. 

“ Salicornia fruticosa, L. Holywood. Smith, in his ‘ English 
Botany,’ thinks it a doubtful and not forthcoming plant. It would be 
of some importance to have such doubts settled.” To accomplish, as 
far as may be, the desire of my worthy correspondent, I herewith send 
a few specimens of the plant, which he has placed at my disposal. 

“ Stratiotes aloides, L., Butomus umbellatus, L., Typha latifolia, 
L., and Carex riparia, Curtis. Whitehouse dams.” The Stratiotes 
aloides occurs plentifully in a pond at Springfield, Belfast, constructed 
about thirty years ago. Perhaps some person in that neighbourhood 
can state positively whether the plant has been introduced or not. 
This question is the more important, as the claims of this plant to be 
considered indigenous are not generally granted. 

“ Triticum junceum, L. On the beach at Eden, near Carrickfer- 
gus. 

“ Cystopteris fragilis, Bernh. Woodburn Glen, below the Fall. 

“ Botrychium Lunaria, Sw. Knockagh, near en north- 
east end, plentiful. 

“ Ophioglossum vulgatum, L. In meadows, pastures, &e., on moun- 
tains near Belfast, to some miles’ distance in the Co. Antrim.” 


M. Hinp. 
Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent, 


October 16, 1851. 
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Occurrence of Anacharis Alsinasirum, Bab., in Yorkshire. 
By WiLLiAM Focarrr, Esq. 


I COMMUNICATE, for the information of your readers, the fact of the 
occurrence of Anacharis Alsinastrum, in the greatest abundance, inter- 
mingled with Potamogetou densus, perfoliatus, and other aquatic plants, 
in a pond close by the river Wiske, at Newsham, near Thirsk. The 
pond I had only examined once previously; and at that time, where A. 
Alsinastrum now grows, it was covered with the foliage of Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, which may account for its not having been previously 
noticed in this locality. It is twelve miles from the nearest naviga- 


tion, so that it cannot by that means have been introduced; and in 
my mind it is truly indigenous. 


WILLIAM Foaelrt. 
* Thirsk, October 10, 1851. 


Reply to the Notice of ‘ Observations on Natural Systems of Botany’ 
(Phytol. iv. 313). By James L. Drummonp, M.D., &c., &c. 


nothing could be further from my wish. I have seldom known con- 
troversies do much, if any, good; and, besides, after all the lengthy 
communication of your correspondent, I believe that the leading argu- 
ments of my little book remain untouched. That some parts of the 
work were written carelessly or thoughtlessly, I acknowledge. There 
could be no more glaring mistake than that of objecting to the lupin, 
trefoil and Laburnum being classed together. This was very bad, 
and yet it would be absurd to imagine that it arose from ignorance, 
especially when, in the four editions of my ‘ First Steps to Botany,’ 
these three plants are specified as belonging to the class Diadelphia. 
In my saying that Linnæus would scarcely have joined certain plants 
in the same group with others which I mentioned, [ never thought it 
necessary to look whether, in his incongruous Fragments, such plants 
were included in the same order or not, because what I meant was, 
that he could not so group them on the ground of their closely resem- 
bling each other, and in this impression I concluded with the follow- 
ing passage :—“ In an artificial system it matters not how incongruous 
may be the species included in any class or order; but to find such 
as the above, and hundreds of others, in systems professing to arrange 


” 


As to converting the ‘ Phytologist’ into an arena of controversy, | 
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together such plants as are ‘ more like to each other than to anything 
else,’ is certainly somewhat of the wonderful.”—P. 90, A number of 
these plants, however, did happen to be arranged together, and this 
has been made the most of, to prove that I am wholly ignorant of the 
writings of Linnæus. Well, I have got a good whipping, and will 
explain my meaning more clearly the next time. 

There is another matter, Mr. Editor, of a much more serious nature, 
and which I greatly regret to have happened; that is, the having 
quoted a passage of DeCandolle as if it had been Dr. Lindley’s, from 
my having overlooked that it was printed with inverted commas. I 
had not the slightest suspicion of such a thing having occurred, till I 
saw it referred to by your correspondent; but I indignantly repel his 
insinuation that it was done designedly; I would not, for any consi- 
deration on earth, have recourse to so low and degrading a piece of 
trickery. 

_ The long communication in the ‘ Phytologist,’ is a modified edition 

of the critique which appeared in the ‘Westminster Review’ for 
October, 1850, in which I am represented (after being called the 
“‘ Resurrectionist” of Linnæus, or appearing in that character) as — 
uttering “ the most mournful lamentations,” with other words of simi- 
lar import. I was again brought forward by this reviewer in the 
pages of the ‘ Phytologist,’ under the same grievous aspect, to form 
an agreeable preamble to his remarks on the last edition of the ‘ Bri- 
tish Flora,’ and in consequence I wrote a short letter, stating to your 
readers that such terms as “dolorous,” &c., were quite unjustifiable, 
as applied to my little work. 

The reviewer again comes forward with his long communication ; 
and if he had possessed a grain of moral courage, or of manly spirit, 
he would, at least, have expressed some regret at having held me up 
to public ridicule through the medium of his own falsehoods. In 
place of that, he has had recourse to a petty subterfuge, but which is 
too transparent not to be seen through by the most inattentive reader. 
He quotes, from different parts of the ‘Observations,’ the words sorry, 
fear, and afraid, which he puts in Italics, and says that “ they are not 
perhaps either ‘ doiorous’ or ‘ jachrymose,’ in the strict sense of the 
words.” Why, then, did he use these terms? Why did he fraudu- 
lently employ them for the parpose of turning the book and its author 
into contempt, for there could be no other possible object in view 
than that? But referring to the words he puts in Italics, “ they only 
mean, according to the dictionaries, ‘ to be grieved,’ ‘ to live in ter- 
vor,” and ‘to be struck with fear; terrified; fearful.” Now, even 
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with the help of the dictionary, he cannot show that either “ sorry,” 
or “ to fear,” or “ to be afraid,” can possibly mean either dolorous or 
lachrymose ; and further, the dictionary meanings he has quoted will 
not even apply to any of them, as they are located in my book. No 
dictionary can explain the various shades of meaning attached to a 
large proportion of the words it contains; and in composition: the 
exact méaning of a word is often to be derived from the context, 
rather than from the dictionary ; and the same may be said of conver- 
sation. If I observe, that I am sorry there has been a little rain this 
morning, does it imply that I am actually grieved, or in grief, about 
it? If I say, I fear to-morrow will not be a fine day, or I am afraid 
Parliament will not meet before spring, does it imply that I “live in 
terror,” that I am “ struck with fear,” or that I am “terrified,” or even 
“fearful?” The writer says that “ of all these meanings we give the 
_ author the benefit, and admit that he used no ‘ dolorous terms,’ made 
no ‘ lachrymose observations, and uttered no ‘ lamentations, as is 
represented in the ‘ Phytologist,’ save and except such as we have 
just cited.” This surely requires no comment, and I would not have 


dwelt so much upon the subject, except to exhibit it as a characteris- | 


tic specimen of the corrupt spirit of criticism which pervades almost 
the whole of the long communication. 

At page 336 is the following passage :—“ The author complains of 
the ‘ finesse held out on every occasion to the disparagement of the 
Linnzan botany ;’ we are afraid that he has, in more than one instance, 
laid himself open to the charge of doing the same thing in disparage- 
ment of structural botany. For example, at p. 12, by adroitly foisting 
a parenthetical sentence into a quotation from the Preface to the 
‘Introduction to Botany,’ he makes Dr. Lindley say that the natural 
system ‘teaches the physician how io discover in every region the 
medicines that are best adapted for the maladies that prevail in it ; 
&c. Now Dr. Lindley is not here speaking of any particular system, 
but of the science of botany generally, independently of systems and 
methods.” | | 

No; Dr. Lindley was not speaking of botany generally, but of 
“ bctany as now understood,” and of its “ furnishing a certain clue” 
by which to distimguish the medical properties of plants, whieh no 
other system. than the natural, I believe, ever pretended to do. — 

I will only notice once passage more, in which I am, by this inge- 
nious writer, all but stigmatized as being the fabricator of a deliber- 
ate falsehood. ‘By the way,” he says, at p. 336, ‘we may mention 


that we are entirely unacquainted with any place ‘ near London,” or 
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anywhere else in England, where Lolium temulentum ‘is grown in 
large quantities, probably with the nefarious object of adding to the 
intoxicating quality of distilled or fermented liquors.—P. 50. What 
are the excise-people about?” It is an old and true saying, that, as 
we lead our lives, we are apt to judge our neighbours; and on such 
grounds only, I presume, the reviewer has more than hinted that I 
myself forged this notice of the darnel; but I can assure him that I 
am not a member of his school; and if he will look into the second 
volume, page 200, of the seventh edition (which, I think, is the last) 
of Withering’s ‘ Arrangement,’ he will find the following :—“ The 
laws of China make it a capital offence to use them” (the seeds of 
Lolium temulentum) “ in fermented liquors; and yet, in the ièmmedi- 
ate vicinity of London, this noxious weed is eornentes by the acre, 
and it is to be apprehended for no better purpose.” 

And this gentleman would condescend so far as to engage with me 
in controversy! The favour may, indeed, be more flattering than I 
could expect; but, notwithstanding, I must beg ae, with all due 


courtesy, to decline the honour. 


J. L. DRUMMOND. 
Belfast, October 15, 1851. 


[Although I cannot approve some of the terms used by Dr. Drum- 
mond in this communication, yet a spirit of strict impartiality (for 
which my editorial management has, and I trust deserves, the credit), 
and my own invitation on the wrapper of the last number, almost 
enforce the propriety of printing Dr. Drummond’s reply, as I have 
done, verbatim et literatim. The subject must drop here.— Edward 
Newman. | 


Proposed Addition of three new Species and three new Genera to 
our List of British Ferns. By Epwarp NEWMAN. 


ATHYRIUM OVATUM, Roth. 


For the earliest specimen in my possession, I am indebted to Miss 
Beever, of Coniston, under date of 1842. The frond was one of a 
number from the Lake district, which that lady most obligingly for- 
warded when I was engaged on my ‘ History of British Ferns.’ The 
second specimen which reached me, was from Miss Wright, who 
found the plant at Keswick, in 1846, and considered it as a species 
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perfectly distinct from Filix-femina. The third was a mutilated frag- 
ment, from the same source, in the autumn of the present year. And 
lastly, seeing a variety of Filix-femina mentioned in the recently- 
published third edition of Babington’s Manual, as having been re- 
ceived from Keswick, I applied to that distinguished botanist, ard 
he has most obligingly placed in my hands his specimens, together 
with some valuable MS. notes. 

From a revision of these materials, and a reference to previously- 
collected data, I have concluded :— 

Ist. That it is also the Athyrium ovatum of Roth, Flora Germ. iii. 
64 (1800) ; the description being cited in extenso, Newm. Ferns, 420. 

2nd. Thgt it is the Athyrium Filix-femina, var. dentatum, Newm. 
Ferns, 243, except as regards the admission of Hoffmann’s Filix- 
femina (1844). 

8rd. That it is the Athyrium latifolium of Presl, Tent. Pterid. 98 
(1836). 

4rd. That it is Asplenium Filix-femina, 8. latifolium, of Hooker 
and Arnott’s ‘ British Flora,’ 574 (1850). 

5th. That it is the Athyrium Filix-femina, à. latifolium, of Babing- 
ton’s Manual, 413 (1851). 

6th. That it is perfectly distinct as a species. 

The admirable description of Roth, cited in B. Ferns, leaves nothing 
to be desired or added. The later descriptions, of course my own 


included, are insufficient to distinguish this species from its well- 


known congener. 

It is necessary to add, that Roth cites two of Hoffmann’s spe- 
cies, Polypodium dentatum and P. Filix-femina, as identical with 
ovatum ; but, whether this be so or not, it is certain that Hoffmann 
departed from all rule in giving a new species a name already occu- 
pied by an old one; and there were both a Polypodium dentatum and 
a Polypodium Filix-femina previously in the list. 


CyYSTOPTERIS DICKEIANA, Sim. 


This plant is very familiar to all cultivators; it is the least divided 
form of Cystopteris with which I am acquainted, and is instantly dis- 
tinguished from all those forms known as fragilis, by its crowded, 


scarcely pinnatifid, overlapping, twisted, deflexed pinnæ, and its — 


small, circular, generally naked clusters of capsules. Ft is easily cul- 
tivated, and increases freely, by lateral division of the roots, or from 
seed, and in either instance retains its characters perfectly. 


It was fully described as a species by Mr. Sim, of Foot’s Cray, in | 
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‘The Gardener’s Joutnal’ for 1848; but our publishing botanists — 
Moore, Hooker &. Arnott, and Babington—have subsequently ignored 
it as a species. 


PSEUDATHYRIUM ALPESTRE, Newm. 


The other novelty is a plant which I propose to consider as the type 
of a new genus (see below). I believe it is now generally considered:an 
Athyrium, .and some botanists even contend that it is merely a form 
of Filix-femina. I allude to the Aspidium alpestre of Hoppe (Tasch. 
p. 216 (1805)), and of Schkuhr (Handbuch, 58); the Polÿpodium 
alpestre of [Koch, Sadler and others; the Aspidium rheeticum of 
Swartz; and the Polypodium rheticum of Woods, in his Jately-pub- 
lished ‘ Tourist’: Flora.” Like the two preceding species, this has 
been so fully described, that there is no necessity for bs addition of 
mine. 

The only specimen I have seen, was gathered by7Mr. Witauesin 
Canlochen Glen, Forfarshire, in 1846, and has been most obligingly 
placed in my hands by that gentleman. 

The similarity. of this plant to Athyrium Filix-femina, is beyond all 
doubt; the habit, figure, texture, and the physical properties’ of. the 
fronds are all but identical; but there is a difference in the fruiting, 


_ wich is not that of a mere variety or casualty of any kind, and which, if 


disregarded by the scientific botanist, must distarb all those comibi- 
nations of groups in which the characters of the fructification have 
been employed as of primary importance. I am not forgetful that 
one of our greatest botanists has expressed an opinion-at-variarice 
with that generally received on this subject; and I trust that I do 
not, in the least, undervalue an opinion pronounced by such high 
authority ; but I cannot help feeling that, for many years, the fructi- 
fication of ferns will be regarded as of primary, and the outline. of 
frond as of secondary importance. [Entertaining this. view,’ and 
seeing that a great number of subdivisions of the Linnean genus Po- 
lypodium have been created, so to speak, it is all but compulsory to 
raise to generic rank those other groups of that gigantic family which 
still remain uncharacterized. 
The three new genera are these :— 


Genus.—PSEUDATHYRIUM. 


Pinn. v. pinnul. venis lateral. ramosis apice liberis, ramo antéoo: 
capsulifero : soris rotundis, compen distinctis in ram: capsulif. dorso 
sitis : nullo. 
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Sp. Ps. alpestre — Pol. alpestre, Hoppe, and about fifteen ascer- 
tained exotic species. 


Genus.,—LOPHODIUM. 


Pinn. v. pinnul. vents lateral. plus minusve ramosis apice liberis, 
ramo antico capsulifero: soris rotundis in ram. capsulif. dorso 
silts: involucro subcirculari, complanato, obliquo, anticd elevato, 
posticd depresso emarginato adhærenti, marginibus liberis, sinuatis, 
sepius glanduliferis : pinnul. lobis ultimis cristatis, i.e. dente vix 
spinoso armatis. 

Sp. Lo. recdrvum, Lo. multiflorum, Lo. glandiferum, Lo. spinosum, 
Lo. uliginosum, Lo. Callipteris, cum multis aliis = Polypodium cris- 
tatum, Linn. ; Aspidium dilatatum, .Sw.; Asp. spinulosum, Hook. 
olim.  Lastreæ species, Presl, J. Sm., Newm., Bab., non Bory. 
There are about sixty exotic species. 

The name of Lastrea should never have been applied to reer 
which were neither included by the author, nor comprehended i in his 
description. The cormus, or rhizoma, in this genus is always large, 
massive, long-enduring, and of slow growth. 


Genus. —-GYMNOCARPIUM. 


Pinn. v. pinnul. venis lateral. plus minusve ramosis apice liberis, 
ramis omnibus capsuliferis : soris rotundis, primèm distinctis, deni- 
qué approximatis, contiguis, confluentibus in ramorum dorso sitis : 
involucro nullo. 

Sp. Gy. Phegopteris, Gy. Robertianum, Gy. Dryopteris, &c. = 
Pol. Phegopteris, &c., Linn., &c. Lastreæ species, Bory, Newm., 
non Presl, nec J. Sm. There are about thirty exotic species. 

The rhizoma in this genus is simply a stolon, slender, of rapid growth, 
and extremely perishable. There is no cormus, or even representative 
of cormus, unless the stolon can be thus considered. The stipes ad- 
heres to the stolon, not being articulated thereto, falling off and leav- 
ing a scar, as described by myself in Polypodium vulgare. 

I need scarcely say, that the numerous announcements crowded 
into this short communication, have, for their principal object, the 
suggestion, not the imposition, of change; and that I shall feel deeply 
indebted for any alteration, correction, modification, or addition that 
may occur to any of my readers; and, also, that the more prompt, the 
more acceptable will be such alteration, because I may thus be saved 
the repetition and extensive diffusion of error in the forthcoming edi- 
tion of the ‘ British Ferns,’ which is now in the press. 

| Epwarp NEWMAN. 
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Botanical Society of London. 


Friday, October 3, 1851. John Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the 
chair. 

Mr. G. E. Dennes, the Secretary, stated that the Council had ap- 
pointed Mr. J. T. Syme Curator, and that the rooms would be open 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from ten to five. ie 
_ The Curator reported that a large collection of duplicates of Euro- 
pean plants, mostly those not found in Britain, had been labelled for 
the Society by Mr. Hewett C. Watson. Lists of the species (amount- 
ing to nearly a thousand, and including many of the rarer arctic and 
South-European plants) will be sent to the members who desire 
foreign specimens, in order that they may, in rotation, select their 
own desiderata, instead of merely receiving parcels looked out for 
them by the Curator alone, and thus unavoidably selected without 
reference to the contents of their own herbaria. 

A specimen of Grammica suaveolens, Schultz, discovered by Mr. 
E. G. Varenne, growing on lucerne, near Witham, in Essex, in Sep- 
tember last, was exhibited. On inquiry, it was ascertained by Mr. 
Varenne that the field had been sown with imported seeds, and t hat 
the dodder had proved very injurious to the crop. The Grammica 
suaveolens is identical with the Cuscuta Hassiaca, Pfeiffer, of Koch’s 
‘Synopsis Flore Germanice.’ It may be readily distinguished from 
the other dodders found in England, by its pedicellated flowers, 
bright, orange-yellow.stems, and sweet scent. 

The conclusion of Mr. Daniel Stock’s paper ‘On the Botany of 
Bungay, Suffolk,’ was read.—G. E. D. 


Notice of ‘ The Botanical Gazette, No. 33 and 34, September and 
October, 1851. 


The contents of the September number are as under :— 

* Botanical Notes of an Excursion through Portugal and Spain ; by 
John Ball, M.R.1.A.’ 

“Some Remarks on the Plant Morphologically considered ; be the 
Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh. 

* Literature :’ —Contents of ‘ Annals of Natural History,’ Hooker’ s 
‘Journal of Botany,’ and ‘ Phytologist.’ 
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Report of the Proceedings of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Mr. Ball’s paper is only interesting, to the British botanist, as 
tracing the botanical range of some of our British plants. The 
author considers the vegetation of Vigo and its vicinity as con- 
firming, in some degree, the hypotheses of those natnralists who 
believe in the former extension of the Galician coast towards the 


British Islands, but that the botanical evidence points rather to a 


connexion with Cornwall and Devon, than to one with Ireland. 
Asplenium lanceolatum occurred at this spot. Only seven or eight 
species were observed which do not belong to the British flora. The 
vegetation of Lisbon and Cintra presents a great contrast to that 
of Vigo; many of the species observed here do not extend north of 
the Douro, neither do they occur in the Mediterranean flora. At 
Cintra, remarkable for the fantastic forms of the granitic pinnacles 
which overhung the village, Mr. Ball was struck by the abundance of 
fruticose Leguminosæ, and by the presence of ferns which announce 
that he is approaching the semitropical Atlantic flora. Most of the 
_ Leguminosæ, however, were not determined. Among the ferns were 
Davallia Canariensis, Asplenium palmatum, A. Adiantum-nigrum, 
var. Virgilit, and two others not previously ascertained. One of the 
peculiarities of this locality is the abundance and luxuriance of Pelar- 
gonia, two species of which are completely naturalized. At Lisbon 
and, further on, at Santarem, as well as elsewhere in the valley of the 
Tagus, the hedges were principally formed of the common Agave 
Americana, planted about three feet apart. On the banks of the Ze- 
zere, near the ferry, the author gathered Lycopodium denticulatum, 
which was not observed elsewhere during the excursion. The second 
part of Mr. Ball’s communication is less botanical than the first; and 
although rendered interesting by geological and physical details, there 
is but very little information for the exclusively British botanist. 
I do not mention this as objecting to such writing; on the contrary, 
I consider it, valuable and instructive; but as the Gazette is now 
reduced to a minimum of size, I am rather jealous of any portion 
being occupied with matter not perfectly legitimate. I observe that 
near Zarza, on the Spanish frontier, our traveller, in crossing a chain 
of rather high hills, 01. which the track had completely disappeared, 
had to force his way through thickets of Arbutus Unedo, the berries 
of which were of the size of a large gooseberry, and very palatable. 

_ Dr. M‘Cosh’s paper has already appeared in these pages. 

The report of the British Association is given elsewhere. 
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The October number contains, in addition :— 

‘Notes on a few Species of Hieracium ; by James Backhouse, Jun.’ 

‘Occurrence of Bacillaria paradoxa of Gmelin at Stafford; by the 
Rev. R. C. Douglas, M.A.’ | 

{Note Anacharis Alsinastrum ; by Charles C. Babing- 
ton, M.A.’ 

‘ Literature :'—‘ Botanische Zeitung, ‘ Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles.” | 

‘ Proceedings of Societies :’— British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,’  Botanical Society of London.” 

‘ Record of Localities.’ 

Mr. Backhouse’s paper on Hieracium is curt, but excellent. The 
author observes that, having had:an opportunity of examining Nor- 
wegian plants of H. alpinum, in a growing state, he found the dis- 
tinguishing characters as strongly marked as on the Scotch moun- 
tains: it was. dwarf, unbranched, and had lax, blunt, foliaceous outer 
involucral scales. :The variety melanocephalum of Fries was dis- 
tinguished from the type, by its acute involucral scales being all alike 
in form, and; the entire plant having shorter hairs. 

_ H. nigrescens, when living, is marked by dark, appressed involucral 
scales, broader, less acute leaves, and generally branched stems. 
Home. specimens of H. pallidum, given to the author by Professor 
Blyth, differ from the Scotch plant, in their more lanceolate, acute, 

and dentate leaves, and in the smaller size of the entire plant. 

H. Dovrense, said by Fries to have ‘been found in Britain, the 
author considers a good species. The .upper leaves are rather cor- 
date:and ;semiamplexicaul, the lower ones narrower at the base, and 
the root-leaves stalked and blunt. 

The Clova H. saxifragum is not the.normal form of that species, 
having broader, blunter leaves and larger heads, with darker involucral 
scales. 

H, plumbeum i is tobe regarded as a truly distinct species, differing 
from cesium and murorum in the absence :of stellate pubescence on 
the: involucres and panicles, and in having broadly-acuminate, apicu- 
late, dark involucral. scales, with green margins ; it also flowers outiler 
than cæsium. 

oMr. Babington’s note on Anacharis Alsinastrum appears to have 
been elicited by: a. note: in the September ‘ ‘Phytologist.’ It is as fol- 

“In order to pesssst fiers mistakes it is desirable to place upon 
record that this plant was introduced into a tub in the Cambridge 
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Botanic Garden,. in'the year 1847, and that in the following sumuièr 
of 1848, the late Mr. Murray, the Curator of that Garden; planted: it in 
a stream which passes the new garden and ‘supplies’ the town with 
water. It has now filled that stream, has found! its way down the 
waste pipe from it into the river Cam, and abounds in that river all 
about Cambridge, and for at least six miles below the town.” 


Notice of Hooker's ‘Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, 
Nos. 33 and 34, Sepiember and October, 1851. 


The papers in the September number are intituled :— 

‘ Florula Hongkongensis: an Enumeration of the:Plants 
in the Island of Hong-kong by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95th Reg. ; 
the determinations revised and the eect eee described ‘by: George 
Bentham, Esq.’ 

‘ Sketch of the Vegetation of the Ialieus of Panama by. M. Bert- 
hold Seemann, Naturalist of H.M.S. Herald,’ | 

‘ Journal of a Voyage from Sautarem to the Barra, do Rio Nergro;: 
by Richard Spruce, Esq.’ 

‘ Contributions to the Botany of Western India; by Nw A, ee 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘ Botanical Information : —* Mr: Plant’s Botanical Journey to South 
America, &c.” ‘ Death of Professor Ledebour’ at Munich, on the 4th 
of July. 

‘Notices of Books :’—‘ Bulletin: de l'Acadé- 
mie Impériale des Sciences de Saint: Petersbourg: : Comptes:rendus) 
Hebdomadaires des Séancesde l'Académie des Sciences, 
1851.” 

Mr. Bentham’s paper contains: descriptions of eight new: 
Clematis uncinata, of the’ order Ranunculaceæ:;  Uvariæ microcarpa 
and U. platypetala, of the order Anonacez ; Cyclea deltoidea, Hyp-: 
serpa nitida, and Nephroica:pubinervis, of the order Menispermeæ:;: 
_Capparis of the order Capparideæ ; and: Viola:confusa, of the: 
“order Violaceæ. 

The following relating to the plants: Panama. 
is from Mr. Seemann’s paper :— 

“The most dreaded of the j»01sonous plants are the Amancay. (Thé: 
vetia neritfolia, Juss.);; Cojon: del: gato: (Thevetia nitida,; DeCaud.), 
Manzanillo de'playa. (Hippomane Mancinella, Linn.), Florispondio 
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(Datura sanguinea, Ruiz et Pav.), and Bala (Gliricidia maculata, 
Kunth). It is said of the Manzanillo de playa that persons have died 
from sleeping beneath its shade; and that its milky juice raises blis- 
ters on the skin, which are difficult to heal. The first of these state- 
ments must be regarded as fabulous, and the second be received with 
a degree of modification. Some people will bear the juice upon the . 
surface of the body without being in the least affected by it; while 
others do experience the utmost pain: the difference seeming to de- 
pend entirely upon the state of a man’s constitution. Great caution, 
however, is required in protecting the eyes, for if the least drop enters 
them, loss of sight, and the most acute smarting for several days, are 
the consequence. The smoke arising from the wood produces a simi- 
lar effect ; and I remember that, while surveying on the coast of Da- 
rien, a whole boat’s crew of H.M.S. ‘ Herald’ was blinded from having 
kindled a fire with the branches of this tree. Whenever the natives 
are affected by the poison they at once wash the injured part in salt 

water. This remedy is most efficacious, and, as the Manzanillo is 
always confined to the edge of the ocean, of easy application. It has 
been stated that the Indians of the Isthmus dip their arrows in the 
juice of the Manzanilla. There are, however, various reasons for 
doubting this assertion ; firstly, because the poison is, like that or all 
Euphorbiaceæ, extremely volatile, and however virulent when first 
_ procured, soon loses its power; secondly, because its effect, even 
when fresh, is by no means so strong as to cause the death of human 
beings, it not even producing, as has already been stated, the slightest 
injury on some constitutions. We may, therefore, consider the state- 
ment as an inaccuracy, and rather suppose that the Indians, like those 
of Guyana, obtain their poison from the Strychnos toxifera, Bih., and 
S. cogens, Bth., two plants very common throughout Panama and 
Darien. The fruit of the Amaucay (Thevetia neriifolia, Juss.) is also 
considered very poisonous, but its dangerous qualities have probably 
been over-rated. I knew a gentleman in Panama who, when a boy, 
ate four of these fruits, without experiencing any other effect than 
that of mere grining. The leaves of the Bala, or, as it is called, Ma- 
dera negra (Gliricidia maculata, Kth.), are used to poison rats. The 
Florispondio (Datura sanguinea, Ruiz et Pav.) appears to have 
played, and still continues to play, a prominent part in the supersti- 
tion of tropical America. The Indians of Darien, as well as those of 
Chocd, prepare from its seeds a decoction, which is given to their 
children to produce a state of excitement in which they are. supposed | 
to possess the power of discovering gold. In any place where the 
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unhappy patients happen to fall down, digging is commenced; and 
as the soil nearly everywhere abounds with gold-dust, an svat of 
more or less value is obtained. In order to counteract the bad e à 
of the poison, some sour Chicha de Maiz, a beer made of Indian corn, 
is administered.” | 

M. Seemann dwells with pleasure on those plants of the Isthmus 
which emit delicious perfumes, arid pr — 

“The most famous, however, of all the ornamental plants is the 
Couroupita odoratissima, Seem., combining a most delicious fragrance 


with a splendid flower. In the Morro, a forest near the village of Rio — 


Jesus, are four of these trees, which are considered, by the inhabitants 
as the only ones that exist in the country, and the greatest curiosities 


Veraquas can boast; and indeed, I myself have never observed them 


in any other locality. They form a groupe, and are vernacularly 
termed Palos de Paraiso (¢. ¢., Paradise trees), or Granadillos, deriving 
the former name from their beauty,-and the latter from the close 
resemblance which their flowers bear in shape and size to those of 
the Granadilla (Passiflora quadrangularis, Linn.) The trees are from 
sixty to eighty fect high, and np to an elevation of twenty feet, where 
the branches diverge, their stems are thickly covered with little sprouts, 
bearing, from February until May, blagsoms, the odour of which is of 
so delightful and penetrating a nature, that in a favorable breeze it 
may be perceived at nearly a mile’s distance. The flowers are one 
and a half to two inches in diameter, and their petals are of a beauti- 
ful flesh colour with yellow stripes, contrasting charmingly with the 
golden stamens of the centre. The people of Veraquas, whose apathy 
is not easily roused by the beauties of Nature, often repair to these 
trees during the flowering season, in order to behold the bright tints 
of the blossoms, and enjoy the delicious perfume which they exhale.” 
The author then gives an agreeable account of the Palo de velas, 
or Candle-tree, from all the lower branches of which depend long, cy- 
lindrieal fruits, of a yellow wax-colour, and so much resembling a wax 
eandle as to have given rise to the smgularly appropriate name. The 
candles are sometimes four feet in length, and cattle are remarkably 
fond of them. The name of this tree is Parmentiera cereifera. We 
have the following account of the Cedron and Vegetable Ivory, two 
well-known plants, concerning which several extracts have previously 
appeared in these pages :— | 
_ KA tree, which has attained great celebrity, is that called Cedron 
(Simaba Cedron, Planch.) The most ancient record of it which I 
can find. is in the ‘ History of the Buccaneers, an old work: published 
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in London, in the year 1699. Its use, as an antidote for snakes, and 
place of growth, are there distinctly stated; but whether on the autho- 
rity of the natives, or ‘accidentally discovered by the pirates, does not 
appear. If the former was the vase, they must have learned it while 
on some of their cruizes on the Magdalena, for in the Isthmus the 
very existence of the tree was unsuspected until about 1845, when 
Don Juan de Ansoatigui ascertained, by comperison, that the Cedron 
of Panama and Darien was identical with that of Carthagena. The 
virtues of its seeds, however, were known, years ago, from those fruits 
_ Imported from the Magdalena, where, according to Mr. William Pur- 
die, the plant grows in profusion about the village of San Pablo. In 
the Isthmus it is generally found on the outskirts of forests in almost 
every part of the country, but in greater abundance in Darien and 
Veraguas, than in Panama. The natives hold -it in high esteem, and 
always carry a piece of the seed about with them. When a person is 
bitten, a little, mixed with water, is applied to the wound, and about 
two grains scraped into brandy, or, in the absence of it, into water, is 
administered internally. By following this treatment the bites of the 
most venomous snakes, scorpions, centipedes, and other noxious ani- 
mals, have been unattended by dangerous consequences. Doses have 
also proved highly beneficial ig cases of intermittent fever. The Ce- 
dron is a tree, from twelve to sixteen feet high; its simple trunk is 
about six inches in diameter, and clothed on the top with long pin- 
nated leaves, which give it the appearance of a palm. Its flowers are 
greenish, and the fruit resembles very much an unripe peach. Each 
seed, or cotyledon, I should rather say, is sold in the chemists’ shops 
of Panama for two or three reals (about ls. or 1s. 6d. English), and 
sometimes a much larger price is given for them. 

Highly interesting is the Anta, a species of vegetable ivory (Phy- 
telephas sp.) distinct, probably, from that of the Magdalena. It 
grows in low damp localities, principally on the banks of rivers and 
rivulets, and is diffused over the southern parts of Darien, and the 
vicinity of Portobello, districts which are almost throughout the year 
deluged by torrents of rain, or enveloped in the thick vapour that is 
constantly arising from the humidity of the soil, and the rankness of 
the vegetation. It is always found in separate groves, seldom or 
never intermixed with other trees or bushes, and where even herbs 
are rarely met with, the ground appearing as if it had been swept. In 
habit it resembles the Carozo colorado, or Oil Palm (Elais melano- 
cocca, Gærtn.); so much, indeed, that at first sight the two are easily 
mistaken for each other. Both affect similar localities, and have 
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trunks which, after creeping along the ground a few yards, ascend, 
and attain about an equal height. Their leaves, also, resemble each 
other; and their fruit grows in a similar way, attached to short pe- 
duncles, and almost hidden in the axils. * * * The uses to which the 
Antà is applied by the Indians are nearly the same as elsewhere. 
With its leaves their huts are thatched, and the young liquid albumen 
is eaten. The ‘nuts,’ however, are turned to no useful purpose. 
The Spanish Isthmians did not know, before I visited the Isthmus, 
that vegetable ivory, or Marfil vegetat as they call it, existed in their 
country ; and although they have been told that with the produce of — 
the groves of Darien whole ships might be loaded, no one has yet 
taken advantage of the discovery.” 

I will conclude these extracts with the élite account of the 
Jipijapa :— | 

“ An indigenous production deserving especial notice is the Jipi- 
japa (Carludovica palmata, R. et Pav.), a palm-like plant, of whose 
unexpanded leaves the far-famed ‘ Panama hats’ are plaited. * * * 
The Jipijapa, or Panama hats, are principally manufactured in Vera- 
gaus and Western Panama: not al!, however, known in commerce by 
that name are plaited in the Isthmus; by far the greater propor- 
tion is made in Manta, Monte Christi, and other parts of Ecuador. 
The hats are worn almost in the whole American continent and the 
West Indies, and would probably be equally used in Europe, did not 
their high price, varying from 2 to 150 dollars, prevent their importa- 
tion. They are distinguished from all others by consisting only or a 
single piece, and by their lightness and flexibility. They may be 
rolled up and put into the pocket without injury. In the rainy sea- 
son they are apt to get black, but by washing them with soap and 
water, besmearing them with lime-juice or any other acid, and ex- 
posing them to the sun, their whiteness is easily restored. So little 
is known about these hats, that it-may not be deemed out of place to 
insert here a notice of their manufacture. The ‘ straw’ (paja), pre- 
vious to plaiting, has to go through several processes. The leaves 
are gathered before they unfold, ail their ribs and coarser veins re- 
moved, and the rest, without being separated from base of the leaf, is 
reduced to shreds. After having been put in the sun for a day, and 
tied into a knot, the straw is immersed into boiling water until it be- 
comes white. It is then hung up in a shady place, and subsequently 
bleached for two or three days. The straw is now ready for use, and 
in this state sent to different places, especially to Peru, where the In- 
dians manufacture from it those beautiful cigar-cases, which fetch 
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sometimes more than £6 apiece. The plaiting of the hats is very 
troublesome. It commences at the crown and finishes at the brim. 
They are made on a block, which is placed on the knees, and requires 
to be constantly pressed with the breast. According to their quality, 
more or less time is occupied in their completion ; the coarser ones 
may be finished in two or three days, the finest take as many months. 
The best times for plaiting are the morning hours and the rainy sea- 
son, when the air is moist; in the middle of the day and in dry clear 
weather the straw is apt to break, which when the hat is finished is 
betrayed by knots, and much diminishes the value.” 

_ I cannot conclude these interesting extracts from M. Seemann’s 
journals, without expressing my own thanks, and, I trust I may add, 
those of botanists generally, to this distinguished traveller, for the vast 
amount of valuable and highly interesting information he has so 
laboriously collected, and is now so agreeably diffusing. 1 hope 
that, before he again leaves Europe on a similar errand, he may com- 
plete and publish a connected narrative of his travels and observa- 
tions. I can scarcely imagine any work more acceptable to the 
scientific public. 

Mr. Dalzell’s paper contains descriptions of eight new species: 
these are :—Utricularia decipiens and U. albo-cærulea, of the order 
Lentibularieæ ; Eriocaulon rivulare, E. odoratum, E. cuspidatum, and 
E. pygmeum, of the order Eriocauleæ; Micropera maculata and M. 
viridiflora, of the order Orchideæ-vandeæ. 


The papers in the October number are intituled : — 

“Catalogue-of Mr. Geyer’s Collection of Plants gathered in Upper 
Missouri, the Oregon Territory, and the intervening portion of the 
Rocky Mountains ; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.R.A. and LS.’ 

‘ Florula Hongkongensis: an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-kong by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95th Reg. ; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by bats # 
Bentham, Esq.’ 

‘ Figures and Descriptions of two Species of Boehmeria, of which 
the fibre is extensively used in making cloth; by Sir W. J. Hooker, 
D.C.L., F.R.A. and 

‘ Botanical Information : ’—Advertisements of Algerian pus and 
Professor Link’s microscopes. 

Sir W. Hooker’s account of plants gathered in the Upper Missouri, 
&c., contains descriptions of six new species: these are :—Frasera 
thyrsilora, of the order Gentianeæ ; Gilia spicata, G. iberidifolia, and 
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G. trifida, of the order Polemoniaceæ ; Eutoca glandulosa, of the 
order Hydrophylleæ ; aud Coldenia Nuttalii, of the order Boraginee. 
- Mr. Bentham, in the ‘ Florula Hongkongensis, describes nine new 
species—Eurya Macartneyi, Cleyera dubia, ly Chinensis, 
Camellia salicifolia, C. assimilis and C. spectabilis, of the order Tern- 
streemiacee ; Garcinia multiflora and G. oblongifolia, of the order 
Guttiferæ ; and Acer reticulatum, of the order Acerineæ. 


Sir W. Hooker’s new species of Boehmeria are B. nivea and B. 
Puya. | 


Notice of the ‘ Annals and Magazine nf Natural History; Noe. 45 
. and 46, September and October, 1851. 


3 | This September contains two botanical articles : these. are inti- 
tuled :— | 

‘ Observations on the Affinities of Olacaceæ ; by John aa Bay, ” 
F.L.S.’ 

‘ Remarks on Dickieia ; ; John Ralfs, Esq.’ . 

The former of these is a paper exhibiting the most profond 
research, and does infinite credit to its talented and most industrious 
author, whose object is to show that the published opinions of botanists 
on this hitherto obscure point are not so widely discrepant as they 
seem. “The family of the Olacaceæ, first proposed by Mirbel, in 
1813, under the name of Olacineæ, was placed by him near the Au- 
rantiaceæ : Jussieu stationed it in proximity with the Sapotaceæ, 
while DeCandolle, following the views of Mirbel, arranged it close to 
Aurantiaceæ, a conclusion adopted by most succeeding botanists, and 
among these Endlicher and Meisner, who disposed it with Auranti- 
acer, Meliaceæ, Humiriaceæ, &c., in a class called Hesperides. 
Brongniart however followed the original views of Mr. Brown, in 
regard to the affinity of Olax with the Santalacew; but, upon less 
satisfactory grounds, he associated with these the Lorantiiacew, ex- 
eluding at the same time Ximenia from the family. Dr. Lindley, in 
his ‘ Nixus Plantarum’ and ‘ Natural System,’ offered a new view, by 
placing it, under the designation of the Olacaceæ, in the same alliance 
with the Pittosporaceæ and Vitaceæ, for which position few and not 
very satisfactory reasons could be offered. Mr. Bentham, in an éx- 
cellent memoir on the Olacinez (Linn. Trans. xviti. 676), proposed a 
new arrangement of the order into three distinct tribes, adding seve- 
ral new genera, together with his ingenious views in regard to its 
affinities, when he justly denied its relation with the Aurantiaceæ, 
although he admitted its approach to the Humiriaceæ, considering 
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both these families to be approximate with the Styraceæ ; and lastly 
he allowed, that through Opilia and Cansjera, the Olacineæ evidently 
osculate with the Santalaceæ. Finally, Dr. Lindley (Veg. Kingd. p. 
43) repeated his former views, with some modifications, placing it in 
his alliance of the Berberales, together with Droseraceæ, Berberida- 
ceæ, Vittaceæ, Pittosporaceæ, &c., an alliance which, as Dr. Asa Gray 
very justly remarks (Gen. Pl. Un. St. I. p. 78), ‘is there placed on 
peculiar grounds by no means compatible with ordinary views of 
botanical affinity.”’ 

Mr. Ralfs thus characterizes the genus Dickieia, ps marine spe- 
cies of which are found on the coast of Britain :—“ Frond subgela- 
tinous, tender, plane, containing oblong scattered frustules.” The 
fronds are so excessively tender that they will not bear removal from 
the paper on which they are dried, their gelatinous matrix being 
apparently dissolved by the application of moisture. 


The only botanical paper in the Ociober number is intituled— 

‘A List of all the Mosses and Hepaticæ hitherto found in Sussex ; 
by William Mitten, A.L.S.’ 

In this very complete and careful paper three new species are de- 
scribed. Weissia convolutacea, W. longifolia, W. aciculata, and 
several European species are introduced as British, and for the first 
time characterized in this country. I cannot too highly commend 
the labourious zeal of this excellent bryologist, and I think he has 
selected in the Annals the very best channel for the pobtication of 
his scientific researches. 


Occurrence of Cuscuta Hassiaca, Koch, near Witham, in Essex. 
By E. G. VARENNE, Esq. 


_ Coscutra Hassraca, Koch, was found growing upon lucerne, in a 
field belonging to Mr. Shoobridge, near the town of Witham, in this 
county, where it was in full flower, about the middle of last Septem- 
ber. Mr. Shoobridge states that the crop of lucerne has been greatly 
injured by the growth of the parasite, and also that the lucerne was 
raised from seed imported from abroad. 

The kindness of Mr. Watson enables me to furnish the readers of 
the ‘ Phytologist’ with Koch’s description of Cuscuta Hassiaca, a 
perusal of which will enable such of them as may, by.chance, meet 
with the plant, to recognize it without any difficulty. M. Koch writes 
as follows :— 


“Caule ramoso, floribus fasciculatis POP tubo: corollæ cam- 
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panulato limbum æquante squamis convergentibus clauso, limbo 5- — 
fido, laciniis patentibus apice corniculato inflexis, stylis 2, stigmate 
capitato. In Anthemide Cotula, Soncho aspero, Galio vero, Medica- 
gine sativa, aliisque plants parasitica. Flores albi, antheris luteis. 
Caulis lete aurantiacus.”—Koch, Synopsis. 2nd edit. 

To this description may be added the fact, that the flowers of Cuscuta 
Hassiaca exhale a perfume resembling that of the heliotrope. The 
odours remain distinctly perceptible in specimens which, for the last 
five weeks, have been drying in a press. 

It does not appear so probable that Cuscuta-Hassiaca has been 
entirely overlooked, as that it has been confounded with the Cuscuta 
Europæa, in England. In illustration of this idea, reference may be 
made to the ‘ Flora Hertfordiensis,’ p. 192, where the subjoined re- 
marks occur, under the head of Cuscuta Europea :— 

“We have heard that a field of lucerne was destroyed by this some 
twenty years since near Thundridge ; but it has not been observed 
recently.” 

In considering the shove paragraph, it is as well to be aware that 
lucerne, in this country, is generally grown from foreign seed; a fact 
which would almost warrant the supposition that the Cuscuta so fatal 
at Thundridge was imported with the seed of the lucerne sown there. 
It may not, therefore, be incorrect to attribute the destructive agency 
at Thundridge, alluded to in the ‘ Flora Hertfordiensis, to Cuscuta 
Hassiaca, rather than to Cuscuta Europza; and the more so, as Cus- 
cuta Hassiaca is known to affect lucerne, a partiality not attributed 
to Cuscuta Europea, which is said to grow on annual or biennial 
herbs. | | 

It will not be out of place to state that, some years since, when 
Cuscuta Trifolii was forcing itself upon the attention of farmers, as 
well as of botanists, I observed, during several seasons, a dodder 
growing upon lucerne, in a small enclosure at Rivenhall, between 
Kelvedon and Witham. Unfortunately, I did not think of gathering 
any of this parasite, until the opportunity of doing so was lost. The 
size and general appearance of the Rivenhall plant were such as to 
lead to the conviction of its not being Cuscuta Trifolii; while, from 
its growing upon lucerne, it seems very likely that it was the same 
species as that lately discovered at Witham. At all events, having 
allowed the opportunity of examining the dodder at Rivenhall to 
escape, I resolved, in future, to explore all plots of lucerne, in the 
hope of meeting witb something similar again. But lucerne, in culti- 
vation, is not of very common occurrence, and it was some time before 
I discovered the object of my search. As in this neighbourhood, so 
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it may be in others ; and, therefore, in all probability Cuscuta Has- 
siaca will be met with elsewhere. E. G. VARENNE. | 
Kelvedon, Essex, October, 1851. 


Inquiry respecting the Occurence of Selaginella Helvetica in Britain. 
| By the Rev. W. W. Spicer, M.A. 


CAN -any reader of the ‘ Phytologist’ verify or refate the alleged 
existence of Selaginella Helvetica in England in former days? I was 
surprised, on looking over Sherard’s herbarium, at Oxford, some years 
ago, to find a specimen of this lycopod among the British Filices. | 
There was no record of locality with it; but there were five labels, 
three of which contained references to old botanic authors ; a fourth 
had the Linnean name, with a reference to Sp. Pl. p. 1568, n. 18; in 
.the handwriting (as Mr. Baxter, who was then Curator, informed me) 

of Dr. J. Sibthorp. The remaming label was a paragraph, cut out 
from a copy of the third edition of Ray’s Synopsis, at the foot of the 
108th page, and is to this effect :— 
_ © Hujus una tantum species adhuc innotuit, nempè sean &c. 
C. B. Quem licèt Lobelius Somersetiæ sterilibus montibus, Mendip 
vocatis, ubi plumbeum effoditur, nonnunquam magna, copia provemire 
memorize proditum reliquerit. Nemo tamen post enum nec ibi nec 
aliis locis hunc Muscum in Anglia adhùc observavit. Nec loca a 
Merreto in Pim. p. 80. Memorata huic Musco competunt, sed aln 
procul dubio speciei, quam pro hoc perperam habuit. Herbarium 
sané ipsius nullum ‘a us Musci specimen continent.” (The “loca a 
Merreto memorata ” are “ damp places at the Neathouses and Kings- 
“bridge, by the Thames’ side.”) 

1 desired Mr. Baxter to inspect other herbaria for me, and he soon 
after wrote me as follows :—*“ Besides the Sherardian herbariam, I have 
examined those also of Morrison, Dillenius, and Dubois, all of which 
contain specimens of Lycopodium helveticum ; bat neither of them 
give any localities for it.” Now the question is, were Lobel and Mer- 
ret really mistaken, and did the specimens get accidentally into the 
herbaria of Sherard, &c.? It seems hardly likely. Neither is it 
likely that they should all combine to place this particular exotic (if 
it is one) im the British department of their herbaria. Perhaps a 
search through other old herbaria, or an examination of some old 
botanical works, might throw some light on the subject. The dates of 
the above-named authors are :—Lobel, 1570; Merrett, 1667 ; Mori- 
son, 1670; Ray, 1724 (Srd edition); Sherard (died), 1728; Dilentus, 
1743. I do not know Dubois’ date. | W. W. SPICER. 

Itchen Abbas, Oetcber 25, 1851. | 
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Development of the Organ of Destructiveness in some Plant-seekers, 
not Botanists. By WiLLiAmM BENNETT, Esq. 


_ Never having visited the patronymic habitat of Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense, and being desirous of inquiring after its welfare, and 
of ascertaining whether it continued to maintain itself in that locality, 
we started for Tunbridge Wells one day last week. On gaining the 
High Rocks, we made at once for the first attractive opening we per- 
ceived in them, and after exploring their bases for some time, ascended 
through one of the characteristic fissnres with which that peculiar 
formation abounds. It was steep and narrow, and but for the ad- 
vantage of being of somewhat spare habit, our progress towards the 
top might have been arrested, or the foremost might have found him- 
self in the predicament of a cork in the mouth of a bottle, difficult 
to be extricated either way. At the upper part of the fissure, an arch- 
way or small tunnel is formed by the rocks, through which it was 
necessary to crawl, or to clamber up an awkward opening on the right, 
in order to emerge on the summit. I have given this particular de- 
scription, that every one who has either visited, or may hereafter 
visit, the spot, may recognize it. By scrambling through the tunnel, 
instead of climbing up the opening above mentioned, I missed the 
first discovery of the object of our search. My son, who was my 
companion, and a head taller, espied something green and suspicious 
in a hollow of the rock above him, which, on gaining access to, proved 
to be the Hymenophyllum. 

We thought ourselves exceedingly fortunate in thus, without any 
guide or instruction, so soon lighting upon our quarry; and we sat 
down on a mossy, projecting rock, to gaze upon the home of the beau- - 
tiful little fern, and to spread out our bread and raisins, before laying 
our profane hands on a single delicate frond. This, I believe, we 
should not have done at all; but upon looking round at leisure, we 
were delighted to observe several other patches, scattered among the 
crevices, and one on the ground itself. On descending into a lateral 
fissure, to extend our investigations, I lighted on a loose, dark mass, 
on a ledge, which, upon examining, to my grief and astonishment, I 
found to be a large, dead mass of the Hymenophyllum, thus ruthlessly 
torn off the rocks, and left to perish. Another, and another, turned 
up; and getting down right into the bottom of the great fissure, I 
found it completely carpeted with the matted rhizoma and withered 
fronds of the fern, in pieces, some certainly a yard square, thus wan- 
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tonly consigned to destruction. It was quite clear, that this portion 
of the rocks had once been entirely clothed with the most luxuriant 
tapestry of this delicate little fern; that it had been wilfully torn down 
and destroyed by wholesale, by some Goth or Vandal; and that all 
we had seen were the mere wrecks and fringes, that had escaped his 
ruthless hand. We thought we could trace the very fitting of some of 
the pieces-on some parts of the rocks. The attempt, we believe, had 
been to annihilate the fern entirely; but, thanks to the energies of 
Nature, it had so far failed, that, besides the scattered fragments here 
and there surviving, a few small patches had evidently sprung up 
since; and on a very close inspection, we observed a fair sprinkling 
of the seedling fern in various spots on the face of the rock, where it 
had been denuded, again beginning to vegetate ; and if unmolested, 
we have little doubt, in a few years, it will all be green again. At 
what period this devastation was committed, we were unable to con- 
jecture, not knowing how long the fronds of this fern will continue to 
maintain some greenness in sufficiently damp situations. At the mar- 
gins of some of the larger masses, were still a few partially green 
fronds. We spent half an hour to an hour in carefully replanting all 
we could find of these in the crevices, hollows, and other likely places, 
in case of there being any life left. I can hardly desire that such a 
ruthless barbarian as he whose agency had here been exemplified may 
be among the readers of the ‘ Phytologist ; but should this meet his — 
eye, I trust the consciousness and chance of exposure may inflict 
some punishment, or, at least, the shame and indignity of being thus 
made to “ point a moral;” and, he may depend upon it, he cannot 
escape his due at some time. | 
We afterwards observed the Hymenophyllum sparingly on the face 
of a great rock close by the side of one of the made footpaths, and in 
two places on the Eridge Rocks. We had not time to investigate Har- 
rison’s Rocks, but have little doubt the fern is to be found in other sta- 
tions all over the series, wherever the conditions are presented. Our 
observation of this day would lead us to the conclusion, that H. Tun- 
bridgense does not affect particularly dripping or very wet rocks ; and 
we should have missed it altogether, had we confined our search to 
the bases of the rocks, as it grows at Ardingly, or like its congener, | 
H. Wilsoni, which delights in mountain streamlets, cascades, and the 
sides of absolutely wet rocks. All the spots where we observed the 
_H. Tunbridgense were on comparatively dry parts of the rocks; but 
a moist surrounding atmosphere is undoubtedly most essential. I am 
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now inclined to think that we lost a very fine mass of H. Tunbridgense 
we had growing under glass, from having kept it too constantly wet. 


W. BENNETT. 
Brockham Lodge, Nov 7, 1851. 


Professor Nees von Esenbeck. 


TRE political reaction now in full swing on the Continent is not to 
pass away without selecting some victims from the ranks of the repre- 
sentatives of botanical science, as it has done from those of other 
branches of learning. M. Nees von Esenbeck, for having expressed 
too freely, it was thought, his political conviction, has been deprived 
of his situation as Professor in the University of Breslau, and is now 
reduced to the painful necessity of disposing of both his library and 
herbarium. British naturalists may wonder how scientific men abroad 
can be so senseless as to join in political demonstrations, and may be 
at a loss to account for the fact, that a sober man like Stephen End- 
licher could be so sanguine as to take the regalia of the Old Germanic 
Empire from the Museum of Vienna to the revolutionary Parliament 
in Frankfort. They may have thought that that savan would have 
acted more rationally if, instead of heading political deputations, he 
had finished the Supplements to his ‘Genera Plantarum,’ or quietly 
pursued those philological studies by which, no less than by his 
labours in other branches of learning, he had obtained a well-merited 
celebrity. Perhaps it would have been wiser had he followed the 
latter course ; but we must not forget that, in the present state of the 
Continent, it is difficult to observe neutrality, and that men of science, 
from their superior education, feel too keenly the despotic yoke op- 
pressing their nation to remain indifferent spectators. Who knows, 
if England did not possess the liberties it does, whether some of our 
learned might not be induced to play the same parts which some of 
them now censure in their colleagues across the water ? 
= We must therefore deal lightly with M. Nees von Esenbeck for 
committing the blunder, if blunder it is, of mixing in politics, and 
merely keep in view the botanist who, by his learning, erudition, and 
‘sound philosophical reasoning, has elucidated the most perplexing of 
natural orders, and whose literary career has been a succession of 
brilliant achievements and important discoveries, making it the more 
painful that the labours of such a man should be cut short by the sale 
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of his books and herbarium. M. Nees von Esenbeck has just pub- 
lished a catalogue of his library, and prefaced it by an appeal to the 


_ members of the Imperial L. C. Academy, and scientific men in gene- 


ral, an extract of which has, by the desire of the author, been commu- 
nicated to the editors of botanical journals in England, by M. Berthold 
Seemann. “I am,” says the President, “ without property; my 
library, my herbarium, is all I possess, all I am able to leave to my 
family. In my career as medical man I considered the interest of the 
poor sufferer of primary, my own of secondary importance, and being 
devoted too much to scientific studies, I did not obtain a good, cer- 
tainly never an extensive practice. An estate, inherited from a rela- 


_ tive, afforded for some years means and leisure of cultivating science 


successfully, until, during the French wars, the property became un- 
tenable, and I was induced to accept a Professorship in Erlangen, and 
the Presidency of the Imperial L. C. Academy of Naturalists. Having 
afterwards, by exchanging Erlangen for Bonn, settled in Prussia, it 
became a question whether the Academy should have its seat in Ba- 
varia, because my predecessor resided in Erlangen when the German 
Empire was dissolved, or whether it should retain its position as a 
national institution of the whole of Germany. The negotiations which 
followed ended with the Academy keeping its independence, and, as 
far as circumstances would permit, its position towards the Confede- 
ration,—and it was by my exertions that the institution obtained a 
confirmation of its ancient statutes, and, during its stay in Prussia, an 


annual grant of 1200 thalers. - 


“Since 1818 I have laboured in restoring this ancient institu- 
tion, and in discharging my duties as Professor in the University ; 
indeed my academical duties required my whole attention, and 
prevented me from accepting any of the more lucrative places which 
from time to time became vacant. Thus, it happens that, since 
the Government has deprived me of the Professorship, I am reduced 
to circumstances which force me to part with my library and her- 
barium. Having no prospect of a pension, and no desire to solicit 
favour in high places, I address myself to the members of the Aca- 
demy, and to my friends and contemporaries, begging them to exert 
themselves in trying to dispose of my collection. If my library 
and herbarium could be sold as a whole, I should be able to realize 
their value, and I would always consider that amount as an acknow- 
ledgement of thirty-three years of academical service. — NEES VON 
EsENBECK, President of the Imperial L. C. Academy of Naturalists.” 

The herbarium consists of 297 volumes in folio, and 42 in quarto, 
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and contains altogether 80,000 sheets. It is valuable, on account of 
its being chiefly -omposed of exotic specimens, including plants col- 
lected by Sieber, Preiss, Wallich, Wight, Ecklon, Zeyher, Drège, 
Poppe, Wied, and others, and representing most fully the floras of 
New Holland, Southern Africa, Mexico, the East Indies, and Europe: 
What renders it still more important is its containing the original 
specimens on which M. von Esenbeck’s monographic labours, his dis- 
sertations on the Laurineæ, Solaneæ, Acanthaceæ, Hepaticæ, Astereæ, 
Cyperaceæ, Gramineæ, and Restiaceæ, are founded. 

The library is composed of 3002 volumes, embracing the standard 
works of natural history and natural philosophy. It is to be sold in 
Breslau, on the 1st of May, 1852, by public auction, and commissions 
will be received by the “ Schlettersche Buchhandlung” in Breslau, or 
by any other great bookseller on the Continent. The herbarium, if it 
cannot be sold as a whole, is to be disposed of in sets. It has been 
valued at 12,000 thalers, but there can be no doubt that it will fetch a 
much higher price. The Laurinee are valued at 280 thalers, the 
Acanthacez at 600, and the Glumacez at 3000. 

It is to be hoped that these treasures will not be dispersed, but that 
some institution or private individual, ready to make them available 
to the scientific public, will become the purchaser, that, after party 
squabbles have been forgotten, posterity may behold the entire col- 
lections of a man whom the present age justly considers one of the 
most eminent of which science can boast. 


P. v. P. 


Microscopical Society of London. 


October 22, 1851.— A paper was read by Geo. Shadbolt, Esq., ‘On 
the Sporangia of some of the Filamentous Freshwater Algæ.” 
! This was in continuation of a subject introduced to the notice of the 
Society in May last, by the same gentleman, when he pointed out the 
_ fact, that in Zygnema quadratum and Z. varians the sporangia un- 
dergo a considerable change of form, assuming a stellate character 
after the lapse of some weeks from their first formation. The second 
paper detailed observations confirming those previously announced, 
and giving some of the particulars of the modus operandi, and added 
Lyngbya floccosa and a species of Vesiculifera to the list of those in 
which the author had noted an analogous transformation. It was 
stated that in Zygnema varians, after conjugation, when the sporan- 
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gium appears as an ellipsoidal homogeneous mass, the first change 
which takes place is the formation of a few semi-transparent vesicles 
just within the sporangium ; and these continually increase in number 
until the whole interior becomes similarly converted. After about a 
fortnight’s interval from this period, a further change occurs, the spo- 
rangia being covered with long, projecting spines, producing a con- 
siderable inflation of the original cell-wall of the frond in which they 
were formed ; a fact which the author considers important, as tending 
to prove the continued existence of vitality in the cell at this stage. 
It was stated that in Lyngbya floccosa the spines are exceedingly 
short; but, what is remarkable, they are disposed in a regular, spiral 
line about the long axis of the sporangium. In Vesiculifera —— ? 
the spines are numerous and extraordinarily delicate. In all the 
above-named species, the observations were made while the sporangia 
were still within the original frond, so that there is no doubt as to 
which each belonged.—J. W. 


Notice of Hooker's‘ Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, 
No. 35, November, 1851. 


The papers in this number are intituled :— 

‘On some Facts tending to show the probability of the Conversion 
of Asci into Spores in certain Fungi; by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, 
M.A., F.L.S., and C. E. Broome, Esq., M.A.’ 

‘ Angiopteris longifolia, Grev. & Hook., of Sir William Jackson 
Hooker’s Herbarium, and its Synonyms ; ; communicated by Dr. W. 
H. Vriese, Professor of Botany in the Royal University at Leyden.’ 

‘ Florula Hongkongensis: an Enumeration of the Plants collected 
in the Island of Hong-kong by Capt. J. G. Champion, 95th Reg. ; 
the determinations revised and the new species described by George 
Bentham, Esq.’ 

- “Journal of a Voyage from Santarem to the Barra do Rio ns ; 
by Richard Spruce, Esq.’ 

“Contributions to the Botany of Western India ; hé N. A. Dalzell, 
Esq., M.A.’ 

‘ Botanical Information :’—‘ Letter on the successful Cultivation of 
Victoria regia in Philadelphia, U.S. A., addressed to Sir W. J. Hooker 
by Caleb Cope, Esq.’ | 

‘Notices of Books : —‘ Papers and Proceedings of the Royal 
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Society of Van Diemen’s Land. Vol. I. 1850. 8vo. Hobart Town, 
V. D. L.’ | 
_ “Lehmann: Novarum et minus cognitarum stirpium Pugillus nonus 
addita nova Recensione nec non enumeratione specierum omnium ge- 
neris Potentillarum earumque Synonyma locupletissima ; Auctore 
Christiano Lehmann. Hamburgi: 1851.’ 
In Mr. Bentham’s paper eleven new species are described—Sclero- 
» stylis buxifolia, S. venosa, and S. Hindsii, of the order Aurantiaceæ ; 
Xanthoxylum cuspidatum, X. lentiscifolium, X. pteleefolium, and 
Boymia glabrifolia, of the order Rutaceze ; Evonymus longifolius, E. 
laxiflorus, E. hederaceus, and Celastrus Hindsii, of the order Celas- 
trineæ. | | 
In Mr. Dalzell’s paper six new species are described—Sarcanthus — 
peninsularis, Eulophia bicolor, Habenaria uniflora, Peristylus elatus, 
and Dendrobium microchilos, of the order Orchideæ Vandeæ ; Argo- 
stemma glaberrimum, of the order Rubiaceæ ; also a new genus, called 
Tapinocarpus, allied to Arum and Dracunculus, but no type is given 
or new species described ; this is probably reserved for another number. 
The following extract from Mr. Spruce’s journal is amusing:— __ 
' “The Serinque-tree has long been known to exist abundantly on 
4 the Rio Madeira, but it is only during the present year that it has 
been found to grow on the Ramos in considerable quantity. About 
two months before our visit three small seringals had been opened a 
little higher up’than the mouth of the Mané, and late on the evening 
of the 17th of November we reached one of thesé, Belonging to Capi- 
taô Pedro de Macedo of Saraca (or Silves, as it i¢ called on the maps). 
A considerable opening had been made in the forest to erect the ne- 
»  cessary huts, and to plant a few cabbages and water-melons. * * * 
+. We found the Capitaô a very hospitable and intelligent man, and 
were glad to accept his invitation to join him at supper and breakfast 
on game caught near his seringal, including Porco do mato, Macaco 
barrigudo, and Mutän—the last a bird much resembling a turkey, 
i. good eating but rather dry ; the monkey is rather insipid and the pig 
very savoury, though with a thick tough skin. After breakfast he 
accompanied us into the forest, and showed us the Serinque-trees, 
and the mode of collecting the milk. A track had been cut to each 
tree, as also to adjacent flats of Urucuri palm (Cocos coronata, Mart.), 
which, curiously enough, is almost invariably found along with the 
Serinque, and whose fruit is considered essential to the proper prepa- 
ration of India rubber. A stout sipé is wound round the trunk of the 
Serinque, beginning at the base and extending upwards about as high 
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as a man can reach, and making in this space two or three turns. 
This sipé supports à narrow channel made of clay, down which the 
milk flows as it issues from the wounded trunk, and is received into a 
small cuya deposited at the base. Early in the morning a man goes 
_ into the forest and visits in succession every tree, taking with him a 
tercado and a large cuya (called cuyamboca) suspended by a handle 
so as to form a sort of pail. With his terçado he makes sundry slight 
gashes in the bark of each tree, and returning to the same in the space 
of about an hour, he finds a quantity of milk in the cuya at the base, 
which he transfers to his cuyamboca. The milk being collected and 
placed in a large shallow earthenware pan, several large caraipé-pots 
with narrow mouths are nearly filled with the fruit of the Urucuri and 
placed on brisk fires. The smoke arising from the heated Urucuri is 
very dense, and as each successive coat is applied to the mould (which 
is done by pouring the milk over it, and not by dipping it into the 
milk), the operator holds it in the smoke, which hardens the milk in 
a few moments. The muulds now used are all of wood, and not of 
clay as formerly, and the one generally preferred is in the form of the 
battledores which English housewives use for folding linen, only thin- 
ner and flat on both sides, and the milk is applied only as far as to 
the insertion of the handle, the latter being held by the operator. 
When the requisite number of coaiings have been applied and time 
has been allowed for the whole to stiffen, the Serinque is withdrawn 
from the mould by slitting it along one side and end. In this state 
it is known in the. Para market as ‘ Serinque em couro,’ or hides of 
India rubber, and itis preferred to the bottle rubber by purchasers. 
i send you one such ‘hide, from which you will see that Capitaô 
Pedro’s manufacture is not despicable. If the bottle-moulds are used, 
or if a shoe is to be moulded on a last, a stick of two feet long. is 
always inserted into the mould to guarantee the operator’s hand from 
the milk and smoke. Some shoes we saw here had thirty coatings 
apiece of Serinque. The Capitaô was getting about six milreis an 
arroba (32 tbs) for his Serinque, but in Para it sells for as much as 
ten milreis. November is the season of ripe fruit of the Serinque, but 
the trees on the Ramos had been completely stripped by the Araras, 
a sort of long-tailed parrot.” 


à ENEWMAN, PRINTER, 9, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


THE PHYTOLOGIST 


For 1851. 


ART. 1.— Synoptical Table of the British Ferns. 
By Epwarp NEwMaAN. 


Obs. — This is confessedly but a crude attempt to arrange our ferns in 
accordance with their natural affinities. After maturely considering the 
associations upon which heretofore so much stress has been laid, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they are unsatisfactory; and yet, in abandoning 
such divisions as Polypodium of the Linnean school ; as Aspidium, so ear- 
nestly advocated by Smith and Hooker in this country, and equally great 
names on the Continent ; and as the more récent combination called Las- 
trea by Pres] and John Smith, and formerly adopted by myself; I feel as 
one groping his way in the dark, and shall eagerly avail myself of any 
friendly hand that may be beld out to support and direct my tottering and 
uncertain footsteps. 


VEGETABLES are divided by botanists into four primary groups, 
one of which, called Exogens, is single, and the others, seve- 
rally called Endogens, Acrogens, and Thallogens, are double ; 
that is, each of them contains two groups, which, in intimate 
structure, are alike, but in certain less important characters 
differ. 

Acrogens are either Filicoid, or ferns and their allies ; or 
Muscoid, or mosses and their allies. 

Filicoid Acrogens are divided into seven secondary groups, 
_ called Orders ; which however consist of a single one and three 
pairs: so that the divisions of the secondary, are in fact nume- 
rically identical with those of primary groups. 

APPENDIX IV. | A 
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_ Primary groups are called classes, secondary groups orders. 
The seven orders of Filicoid Acrogens are these : — Polypo- 
diaceæ ; Osmundaceæ and Ophioglossaceæ ; Marsiliaceæ and 
Lycopodiaceæ ; Equisetaceæ and Characeæ. 
The present paper treats only of the first, second and third 
of these orders, the British species of which are so few in num- 
ber, that it is extremely difficult so to arrange them as to give 
any idea of a connected series. | = 


Order. — POLYPODIACEZÆ, R. Brown. 


Plants composed of fibrous roots, solid simple rhizoma, and 
flat leafy fronds which rise with a circinate vernation and bear 
capsules in clusters on their back or edges. The capsules are 
provided with an elastic jointed ring. The divisions of this 
order are still obscure, and require further investigation ; the 
subjoined arrangement is confessedly imperfect, but will pro- 
bably be found convenient to those whose attention is chiefly | 
confined to the European ferns. 


Family. — ADIANTEX. 
The ultimate divisions of the frond generally stipitate 
and leaf-like but without a mid-vein: clusters of capsules 


small, nearly circular, seated on the reflexed bleached mar- 
gin: no apparent involucre. 


Genus. — ADIANTUM, Linneus. 


No mid-vein : veins of divisions of the frond variously 
branched, free at extremity: involucre not apparent: clus- 


ters of capsules nearly orbicular and situate on a bleached 
reflexed margin. 


ApIANTUM CAPILLUS- VENERIS. 


Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1559; Lightf. 
Fl. Scot. 679; Huds. Fl. Ang. 460; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 
24, t. 29; With. Arr. 781; Sm. E. F. iv. 320, E. B. 
1564; Mack. Fl. Hib. 344; Newm. N. A. 9, F. 88; 
Hook. and Arn. 576; Bab. 416. 
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Stipes black, shining, about the same length as the 
frond; frond deltoid, pinnate; pinne alternate, pinnate, 
pinnules stalked, leaf-like. 


Sea-coast of Devonshire, Cornwall, Glamorganshire, Isle 
of Man, and South Isles of Arran. 


Family. — PTERIDEZ. 


Ultimate divisions of frond with a distinct mid-vein, la- 
teral veins branched and united at their extremities by a 
distinct marginal vein, on which the capsules are placed in 
a continuous line, and are covered by the bleached reflexed 
epidermis. 


Genus. — Evrteris, Newman. 


Mid-vein distinct, lateral veins anastomosing at the mar- 
gin, forming a marginal vein: involucre attached to inner 
side of marginal vein, linear, its ma-gin split into capillary 
segments : capsules attached in a linear series to the mar- | 

‘ ginal vein, exterior to the involucre: epidermis prolonged, 
| bleached, reflexed, split into capillary segments and cover- 
ing the capsules in the manner of an involucre. | 


EUPTERIS AQUILINA. 

Pteris aquilina, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1533; Light. Fi. Scot. 657 ; 
Huds. Fl. Ang. 451; Bolt. Ful. Brit. 16, t. 10; With. 
Arr. 765; Sm. E. F. iv. 318, E B. 1679; Mack. Fl. 
Hib. 348; Newm. N. A. 11, F. 93; Hook. and Arn. 
575; Bab. 415. 

Eupteris aquilina, Newm. Phytol. li. 278. | 

Rhizoma creeping; stipes long; frond deltoid, tripin- 
nate, erect. | 
Abundant everywhere except on chalk. 


Obs. — There are several other natural divisions of the Linnean 
genus Pteris, but neither of them contains British species. Messrs. 
Houlston and Moore, in their “Descriptive List of Cultivated Ferns,” 
now in course of publication in the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany,’ 
treat all the species of Eupteris as identical, thus making one species 
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cosmopolitan : in this conclusion, however, I am hardly prepared to 
agree. 


Family. BLECHNEZ. 


The ultimate divisions of the frond sessile, having a dis- 
tinct mid-vein, the lateral veins anastomose in a linear 
series on each side of the mid-vein : capsules seated in a 
continuous line on that side of these anastomosing veins 
which is nearest the mid-vein, covered by a continuous li- 
near lateral involucre, which opens towards the mid-vein. 


Genus. — LomartrA, Willdenow. 


Mid-vein distinct, lateral veins anastomosing in a linear 
series on each side, parallel to the mid-vein, and emitting 
free branches to the margin: involucre linear, opening to- 
wards the mid-vein ; capsules in a linear series on the in- 
ner side of each anastomosing vein. 


LOMARIA SPICANT. 


Osmunda spicant, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1522; Laightf. Fl. Scot. 
654; Huds. Fl. Ang. 450; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 8, t. 6. 
Osmunda spicanthus, With. Arr. 763. 
Blechnum spicant, With. Arr. 765. 
Lomaria spicant (Desv.), Newm: N. A. 9, F. 89. 
Blechnum boreale (Swartz), Sm. E. F.iv. 316, E.B. 1159; 
Mack. Fl. Hib. 343 ; Hook. and Arn. 575; Bab. 415. 


Fronds of two kinds: fertile fronds erect, linear, pin- 
nate; pinne distant, reflexed, narrow, linear; the lower 
portion of the stipes naked: barren fronds prostrate, lan- 
ceolate, pinnatifid ; pinnæ close, flat, broad, blunt. 

Common on damp soils. 


Family. — ASPLENIEZ. 


A large and varied group, approaching very nearly to the 
last, but constantly differing: the capsules are seated in 
linear clusters on one side of lateral veins, whose direction 
is always at an angle with the median line of the pinnule, 
so that in no instance can two or more of these lines of 
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capsules form a continuous line : each cluster is covered 
more or less completely by a linear lateral involucre. 


Genus. — NOTOLEPEUM, Newman. 


Mid-vein of pinnules present, lateral veins alternate, 
branched, branches anastomosing among themselves and 
with the branches of the next lateral vein : clusters of cap- 
sules on the first anterior branch of each lateral vein, and 
all of them directed towards the apex of the pinnule, ex- 
cept in the first lateral veins, both branches of which bear 
clusters, the anterior cluster directed as usual, but the pos- 
terior towards the midrib of the frond, these are therefore 
placed back to back: each cluster is accompanied by a 
narrow and nearly erect involucre, occupying the same 
position with regard to the capsules as that of a true As- 
plenium : the back of the frond is densely clothed with 
pointed overlapping scales. 


Obs.—This genus has long been noticed as distinct, but I have seen 

Ù no description in which the characters are correctly given. A new 
| name seemed needful; the names of Scolopendrium, Grammitis, and 
Gymnogramma, successively employed, have been severally restricted 
to very different genera, and that of Ceterach seems objectionable, as 
belonging of right to the species. A mode of overcoming the difficulty 
certainly exists in a repetition of the name, as Ceterach Ceterach, and 
this plan has been largely followed in the nomenclature of fishes, but 
I think it has not hitherto founda its way into the science of Botany. 
Whenever it shall be introduced, there can be no doubt that the name 
of Notolepeum must give way. 


NoTOLEPEUM CETERACH. 
Asplenium Ceterach, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1538; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 
Ha 661; Huds. Fl. Ang. 452; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 20, t. 12; 
With. Arr. 767. | 
Scolopendrium Ceterach, Sm. E. F. iv. 315, E. B. 1244. 
Grammitis Ceterach (Swartz), Mack. 337. 
Ceterach officinarum (Willd.), Newm. N. A. 28, F. 293; 
Hook. and Arn. 566; Bab. 415. 
Notolepeum Ceterach, Newm. F’. 9. 
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Stipes shorter than the frond; frond linear-lanceolate, 
pinnatifid, divisions waved or lobed; back of frond ferru- 
ginous with the dense covering of scales. 

On limestone rocks, very local: on mortared walls, com- 
mon in the West of England and South of Ireland. 


Genus. — Puytuitis, Newman. 


Lateral veins twice or thrice bifurcate, free at the extre- 
- mity :. capsules in linear series upon the anterior and pos- 
terior branches, on the anterior directed towards the apex 
of the frond, on the posterior towards its base, always in 
pairs, ?. ¢., when the anterior branch of a lateral vein bears 
a line of capsules, the posterior branch of the lateral vein 
next before it also bears a line of capsules corresponding 
in length, and the two lines or series form a confluent mass 
of capsules, covered by two involucres, which face each 
other, and even in an early stage of growth overlap and 
appear united. 

Obs.—The name Phyllitis was employed by Ray and other eminent 
botanists of the pre-Linnean era, but I believe has not been used as 
generic since the introduction of the binominal nomenclature. I con- 
sider that the name of Scolopendrium should be confined, as intended 
by its author, to the species. As in the preceding instance, the repe- 
tition of the name, thus, Scolopendrium Scolopendrium, would be the 


strict application of the law of priority. The genus is generally ac- 
knowledged as distinct. 


PHYLLITIS SCOLOPENDRIUM. 
Asplenium Scolopendrium, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1537; Laightf. F1. 
Scot. 660; Huds. F1. Ang. 452; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 18, t. 
11; With. Arr. 766. 
Scolopendrium vulgare (Sym. Syn.), Sm. E. F. iv. 314, E. 
B. 1150; Mack. Fl. Hib. 342; Newm. N. A. 28, F. ) 
289; Hook. and Arn. 574; Bab. 415. 
Phylhtis Scolopendrium, Newm. F’. 10. 
Stipes shorter than frond; frond pendulous, linear, 
strap-shaped, entire. 
Common on stone walls, hedge-banks, &c., in damp 
places. | 
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Genus. — AMesrum, Newm. 


Ultimate divisions without a distinct mid-vein : veins of 
ultimate divisions very few, sparingly branched, free at the 
extremities : involucres narrow, linear, frequently facing 
each other as in the preceding genus, but rarely overlap- 
ping. 


Obs.—Roth unites the species of this genus with those of Scolopen- 
drium, all other authors with Asplenium, from which, however, they 
appear to me abundantly distinct. | 


* Frond simple. 


AMESIUM SEPTENTRIONALE. 

Acrostichum septenirionale, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1524; Lightf. 
Fl. Scot. 656; Huds. Fl. Ang. 450; Bolt. Fil Brit. 
12,t. 8; With. Arr. 764. 

Asplenium septentrionale, Sm. E. F.iv. 308, E. B. 1017; 
Newm. N. A. 27, F. 269; Hook. and Arn. 572; Bab. 

41. 
N ewm. 10. 


Stipes and frond of equai length, their separation indis- 
tinct ; frond linear, narrow, gradually diminishing into the 
stipes, sometimes forked, apices of divisions bifid; clusters 
of capsules in two, three, or four long linear series. | 

A small and rare fern, in rocky and mountainous pla- 


ces. Somerset, Caernarvon, Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, Edinburgh. 


** Frond pinnate. 


AMESIUM GERMANICUM. 
1770. Asplenium germanicum, Weiss, Pl. Cr. 299; Willd. 
Sp. Pl. v. 330; Hoffm. Deutschl. Fl. ii. 13; Ehrh. 
Crypt. 43; Presl. Tent. Pteridog. 108; Newm. F. 265; 
Bab. 414. 
1779. Asplenium Breynii, Retz, Obs. Bot. fasc. 1. 32; Sw. 
Syn. Ful. 85. 
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1781. Asplenium alternifolium, Wulfen. Jacq. Misc. ii. 51; 
With. Arr. 768; Sm. E. F. iv. 309, E. B. 2258; Newm. 
N. A. 27; Hook. and Arn. 573. 

Amesium germanicum, Newm. F. 10. 

Stipes shorter than frond ; frond linear, pinnate; pinnæ 
alternate, distant, linear, ascending, bifid or trifid at the 
apex.; clusters of capsules linear. 

A small and extremely rare plant. Caernarvonshire, 
Perthshire. 


*** Frond deltoid. 
AMESIUM RUTA-MURARIA. 

Asplenium Ruta-muraria, Linn. Sp. PI. 1541; Lightf. F1. 
Scot. 665; Huds. Fl. Ang. 453; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 28, t. 
16; With. Arr. 769; Sm. E. F. iv. 309, FE. B. 150; 
Minin. N. A. 27, F. 261; Hook. and Arn. 578 ; Bab. 
414. 

Amesium Ruta-muraria, Newm. F. 10. 


Stipes longer than frond ; frond deltoid, composed of a | 
few diamond-shaped, stalked, leaf-like divisions ; clusters 45: 
of capsules linear, becoming confluent and entirely cover- 
ing the divisions of the frond. | 
| A small fern, common on rocks and mortared walls. 


Genus. — ASPLENIUM. 
 Mid-vein distinct; lateral veins simple or branched: in- 
volucre linear, attached to the side of the vein, its free 
margin sometimes jagged, but not split into capillary seg- 
ments. 


* Frond linear, pinnate. 


ASPLENIUM TRIOHOMANES. 
1753. Asplenium Trichomanes, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1540; Huds. 
Fl. Ang. 452; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 22, t. 15; With. Arr. 
768; Sm. E. F. iv. 305, E. B. 576; Mack. Fl. Hib. 
341; Newm. N. A. 28, F. 285; 109; Hook. and Arn. 
573; Bab. 414. 
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1776. Asplenium Trichomanoides, With. Bot. Arr. Veg. 
653; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 662. 


Stipes generally shorter than the frond, purple through- 
out; frond pinnate; pinne distant, stalked, ovate; clusters 
of capsules linear, nearly black. 

Common on rocks, walls and hedge-banks. 


ASPLENIUM VIRIDE. 

1753. Asplenium Trichomanes ramosum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 
1541; With. Bot. Arr. Veg. 654. | 

1762. Asplenium viridi, Huds. Fl. Ang. 385. eae 

1777. Asplenium viride, Lighif. Fl. Sc. 663; Huds. Fl. Ang. 
453; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 24, t. 14; With. Arr. 768; Sm. E. 
F. iv. 306, E. B. 2257; Mack. Fl. Hib. 341 ; Newm. 
N. À. 28, F. 281; Hook. and Arn. 573; Bab. 414. 


Stipes somewhat shorter than the frond, purple at the 
base, otherwise green; frond very narrow, linear, pinnate ; 
pinne stalked, distant, diamond-shaped, toothed; clusters 
of capsules linear, at last confluent, rust-coloured. 

On rocks in mountain districts only. _ 

Obs.—In this instance the earliest name, Asplenium Trichomanes 
ramosum, is abandoned, because evidently given as that of a variety, 
not of aspecies. The second in date is also abandoned, because of its un- 
grammatical termination, subsequently corrected by the author himself. 


ASPLENIUM MARINUM. 

- Asplenium marinum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1540; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 
664; Huds. Fl. Ang. 453; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 26, t. 15; - 
With. Arr. 769; Sm. E. F. iv. 307, E. B. 392; Mack. 
Fl. Hib. 341; Newm. N. A. 27, F. 275; Hook. and 

Arn. 578; Bab. 414. 

_ Adiantum Trapeziforme, Huds. Fl. Ang. 460; With. Bot. 
Arr. Veg. 655; but certainly not of Linn. Sp. Pl. 1559, 
as cited by early English authors. 

Adiantum Trapeziferme, Berk. Syn. 309. | 
Stipes shorter than frond ; frond pinnate; pinnæ stalk- 
ed, ovate, serrated; clusters of capsules linear, rust-co- 
loured, always separate. 
Common on rocks by the sea. 
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** Frond deltoid. 
ASPLENIUM ADIANTUM-NIGRUM. 

Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1541; Lighty. 
Fl. Scot. 666; Huds. Fl. Ang. 454; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 30, 
t. 17,3; With. Arr. 770; Sm. E. F. iv. 310, E. B. 
1950; Mack. Fl. Hib. 342; Newm. N. A. 27, F. 255; 

Hook. and Arn. 573 ; Bab. 414. 
Stipes longer than frond ; frond elongate, deltoid, pin- 
nate ; lowest pair of pinnæ always longest, all the pinnæ 
pinnate; clusters of capsules linear, approximate to mid-rib. 


*** F'rond lanceolate. 


ASPLENIUM LANCEOLATUM. 
Asplenium lanceolatum, Huds. Fl. Ang. 454; With. Arr. 
770; Sm. E. F. iv. 311, E. B. 240; Newm. N. A. 27, 
F. 249; Hook. and Arn. 573; Bab. 414. 
“? Asplenium obtusatum, Guss.” Bab. MSS. 


Stipes shorter than frond; frond semi-erect, lanceolate, 
pinnate ; lowest pair of pinne shorter than the second pair, 
all pinnate or pinnatifid ; clusters of capsules at first linear, 
afterwards circular, distant from midrib. 

Local, and mostly maritime ; chiefly upon stone walls. 
Caernarvonshire, Cornwall, Devon, Gloucestershire, Kent, 
Merionethsire, Sussex. 


Genus. — ATHYRIUM, Roth. 


Ultimate divisions generally distinct and leaf-like, each 
with a distinct mid-vein: lateral veins always branched : 
involucre crescent-shaped, its free margin split into capil- 
lary segments. The rhizoma or cormus is long-enduring, 
 suberect, and often of very large size; it sometimes in- 
creases laterally, but generally from the centre, and occa- 
sionally, in very old iudividuals, it becomes erect and 
trunk-like, as in the tree-ferns. There is probably some 
difference between the species in this respect, but the sub- 
ject has not obtained the attention of botanists. 
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Obs. — This genus has a very great similarity, in general habit, to 
that which immediately follows ; a similarity also extending more or 
less to several genera of the following family : it is comprised in the 
genus Aspidium of Smith: it is now almost universally regarded as 
comprising but a single species, the Polypodium Filix-femina of Lin- 
neus, and the following synonymes are those of the genus. 
Polypodium Filix-femina, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1551; Lightf. F1. 

Scot. 673; Huds. Fl. Ang. 458; With. Arr. 778. 
Polipodium Filix-femina, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 46, t. 25. 
Aspidium Filix-feemina (Swartz), and Aspidium irriguum, 
Sm. E. F. iv. 295, 6, E. B. 1459 and E. B. S. 2199. 
Asplenium Filix-fæmina (Bernh.), Mack. F1. Hib. 342 ; 
Hook. and Arn. 574. 


Athyrium Filix-foemina (Roth), Newm. F. 420; Bab. 418. 
* Frond deltoid. _ (No ascertained British species). 
(ATHYRIUM DELTOIDEUM. 
Aspidium crenatum, Sommerf. in Vet. Ac. Handlung. 104. 

| Cystopteris crenata, Fries, Nov. Fl. Suec. 165 ; Hook. Sp. 
ss | Fil. 1. 200. 

| Stipes as long as the frond, pretty thickly clothed to- 
wards the base with dark brown lanceolate scales; frond — 
deltoid, resembling that of Eupteris aquilina, but of small- 
er size, pinnate; pinne stipitate, lanceolate, pinnate; in 
the first pair of pinne the pinnules on the lower are longer 
than those on the upper side; pinnules pinnate, their lobes 
distant, but united at the base by the winged midrib of the 
pinnule, blunt, slightly lobed on the upper margin ; clus- 
ters of capsules confined to the upper portion of the frond, 
rather scattered in an oblique series on each side of the 
midrib, and rather near it; involucre nearly linear, at- 
tached to the side of the capsuliferous vein, and opening 
towards the midrib, its free margin ragged. 

North of Europe, in thick woods. Found by Mr. R. B. 

Bowman, in the Pass of Kringelen, in Norway. 


Obs.—There exist a Polypodium crenatum, an Aspidium crenatum, 
and an Athyrium Filix-femina” var. crenatum ; under these circum- 
stances, a change of name will, I hope, be allowed. The plant is here 
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introduced as being likely to occur in Scotland, and also to show that 
the genus Athyrium is not restricted to the lanceolate form of frond). 


** Frond lanceolate. 


ATHYRIUM OVATUM. 

1795. Polypodium dentatum, Hoffm. Deutsch. Flor. ii. 6. 

1800. Athyrium ovatum, Roth, Fl. Germ. iii. 64; Newm. 
F. 420, Phytol. iv. 368. 

Athyrium Filix-femina, var. dentatum, Newm. Li 203, ad 

| partem. 

Asplenium Filix-fæmina, var. latifolium, Hook. and Arn. 
574; Bab. 413; Houlston and Moore, Gard. Mag. of 
Bot. i. 262. 

Frond lax, flaccid, dark green, lanceolate, pinnate ; pin- 
ne scarcely ascending, approximate, flattened, pinnate ; 
pinnules ovate, distinctly stalked, crowded, overlapping, 
lobed at the base, toothed at the apex; clusters of capsules 
elongate as in Asplenium, in a series on each side of the 


pinnule but distant from it. <A large plant, two to three | 

feet high. 
Rare ; found in the neighbourhood of Keswick by Miss 

Beever and Miss Wright. 


Obs. — The prior name of dentatumris discarded on account of its 
identity with another Polypodium dentatum. 


_ ATHYRIUM MOLLE. 
Polypodium molle, Schreber, Spic. Flor. Lips. 70; Ehrh. 
Crypt. 9; Hoffm. Deutsch. Flor. ii. 6. 
Athyrium molle, Roth, Flor. Germ. iii. 61; Newm. N. A. 
26. | 
Athyrium Filix-femina, var. molle, Newm. F. 242. 
Athyrium Filix-femina, y. Bab. 418. 


Frond lax, flaccid, bright green, broadly lanceolate, pin- 
nate; pinne scarcely ascending, approximate, flattened, 
‘pinnate, subpinnate, or pinnatifid; pinnules blunt, approx- — 
imate, connected by the wing of the midrib; clusters of 
capsules in a series on eaclf side of the midrib of the pin- 
nule, and very near it. Generally a small plant, twelve to 
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eighteen inches high, when larger somewhat more divided, 
and then it is the Polypofium trifidum of Hoffman. 
‘Common in woods. 


ATHYRIUM INCISUM.. 
Polypodium incisum, Hoffm. Deutsch. Flor. ii. 6. 
Athyrium Filix-femina, Roth, Flor. Germ. iii. 65. 
Athyrium Filix-femina, var. incisum, Newm. F. 248. 
Athyrium Filix-femina 8. Bab. 413. 


Frond suberect, subrigid, dull green, lanceolate, pinnate; 
pinne subdistant, pinnate; pinnules deeply incised or 
lobed, divisions dentate; clusters of capsules close, owing 
to the greater subdivision of frond not ranged in series, but 

_ crowded and finally confluent. A large plant, two to four 
feet high, and proportionably broad. 

Common in wet woods. A much more beautiful fern 
than either of the preceding, and the type of the genus. 


ATHYRIUM CONVEXUM. | 
Athyrium rheticum, Roth. Flor. Germ. iii. 67; Newm. N. 
| A. 26. 
Athyrium Filix-femina, var. convexum, Newm. F. 245. 
Athyrium Filix-femina, a. Bab. 413. 


Frond pale green, erect, rigid, linear lanceolate, pinnate; 
the stipes and rachis semipellucid, and often beautifully 
coloured with purple or red; pinne distant, at first ascend- 
ing, then spreading, and finally deflexed, extremely acute ; 
pinnules distant, very narrow, linear, entirely unconnected, . 
their margin convolute; clusters of capsules subrotund, © 
close to the midrib of the pinnule, and finally covering 
their under surface, and themselves partially covered by 
the convolute margin of the pinnules. 

Not uncommon in exposed localities. 


Obs.—The seedlings of these plants are particularly abundant near 
the parent; they constitute the A. rheeticum, var. minus of Roth, and 
the Aspidium irriguum of Smith. 
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Family. — 


A large and varied group. Capsules seated in circular 
clusters directly on the back of the lateral veins. 


Genus. — PSEUDATHYRIUM, Newm. 


Involucre wanting: clusters of capsules small, at first 
distinct, but often crowded when mature: first and second 
pinnules on each pinna, both above and below, of nearly 
corresponding size: ultimate divisions pointed but without 
spines: precisely the habit of Athyrium. 


PsEUDATHYRIUM ALPESTRE. 
Aspidium alpestre, Hoppe, Taschenb. (1805), 216; Schkuhr, 
58. 
Polypodium alpestre, Koch. : 
Aspidium rhæticum, Swartz, Syn. Fil. 59. 
Polypodium rhæticum, Woods, Tour. Fi. 423. 
Pseudathyrium alpestre, Newm. Phytol. iv. 370. 


_ Rhizoma tufted ; stipes shorter than frond; frond elon- 
gate, lanceolate, pinnate ; pinne pinnate; pinnules ap- 
proximate, lobed, lobes notched. 

Scotland. Three specimens are in the herbarium of Mr. 
Watson, gathered by himself, one in Canlochen Glen, For- 
farshire, a second on Ben Aulder, and a third on “ moun- 
tains near Dalwhinnie.” Mr. Watson thinks it possible 
that, as he went from Dalwhinnie to Ben Aulder, both the ; 

‘specimens last mentioned may be from the latter locality. 
Common in alpine districts of Europe, and will in all pro- 
bability prove so in Scotland. Lightfoot, in describing the 
clusters of capsules in the Scotch specimens of Filix-femi- 
na, says they first appear as “ distinct round dots;” he had 
probably seen the present species. | 


Obs.— In Schkuhr’s ‘ Handbook’ there is a reference to plate 60, 
which plate is named Aspidium umbrosum, but certainly represents 
this species. | 
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Genus. — Potysticuum, Schott. 


Involucre circular, scale-like, its margins free, attached 
by its centre: first upper pinnule of each pair greatly lar- 
ger than the second, and larger than the first and second 
lower pinnules; all the ultimate divisions ending in an 
acute spine. 


Obs.—The genus Polystichum, as proposed by Roth, is almost iden- 
tical with Aspidium of Willdenow, but was subsequently restricted by 
Schott to the typical species, and those having a similar circular invo- 
lucre. Although as regards British species the genus thus restricted 
is remarkably distinct, yet among exotic ferns we find species almost 
precisely intermediate between this and the foliowing genus. 


POLYSTICHUM ANGULARE. 
Polypodium aculeatum, Lightf. Fl. Scot. 675; Huds. Fi. 
Ang. 459. | 
Aspidium angulare, Willd. Sp. PI. v. 257; Sm. E. F. iv. 
291, EH. B. S. 2776; Mack. Fl. Hib. 339 ; Hook. and 
Arn. 568. 
Polystichum angulare, Newm. N. A. 25, F. 173; Bab. 412. 


Rhizoma tufted ; stipes one-third as long as the frond, 
densely clothed with large, red, chaffy scales; frond droop- 
ing, graceful, broad lanceolate, lax, feathery, pinnate; pinnæ 
very numerous, linear, distant, pinnate; pinnules distinct, 
stalked, often distant, auricled at the base, rounded at the 
apex, serrated, spined. 

Common in woods and shady lanes. 


POLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM. 

Polypodium aculeatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1552. 

Polypodium lobatum, “affinis precedenti (P. angulare, l. c.) 
an distincta sit species?” Huds. Fl. Ang. 459; With. 
Bot. Arr. Veg. 651. 

Polipodium aculeatum, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 48, t. 26. ‘“ Polipo- 
dium lobatum, Hall. Hist. 1712, and Fl. Ang. 459, is 
doubtless a young plant of Polipodium aculeatum ; of 
this I am certain from observation.” — Bolt. 1. c. 
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Aspidium lobatum (Swartz), Sm. E. F. iv. 291; Mack. F1. 
Hib. 338; Hook. and Arn. 568. 

Polystichum aculeatum (Roth), Newm. N. A. 25, F. 169; 
| Bab. 411. 

Rhizoma tufted ; stipes very short ; frond rigid, horizon- 
tal, leathery, linear lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnæ numerous, 
pinnatifid, divisions decurrent. | 

Common everywhere. 


PozysTicHUM LONCHITIS. 
Polypodium Lonchitis, Linn. Sp. PI. 1548; Light. Fl. Scot. 
668; Huds. Fl. Ang. 455; With. Arr. 778; Sm. E. 
B. 797. 
Polipodium Lonchitis, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 34, t. 19. ° 
Aspidium Lonchitis (Swartz), Sm. E. F. iv. 284; Mack. Fl. 
Hw. 338 ; Hook. and Arn. 568. | 
Polystichum Lonchitis (Roth), Newm. N. A. 25, F. 163 ; 
Bab. 411. | | 7 
Rhizoma tufted ; stipes very short ; frond linear, rigid, 
leathery, pinnate ; pinnæ entire, auricled at the base, ser- 
rated, very spiny; clusters of capsules circular, crowded, 
often confluent, confined to the upper half of the frond. 
On mountains, rare. Caernarvonshire, Durham, York- 
shire, Forfarshire, Perthshire, Kerry, Sligo. 


Genus. — LorpHopium, Newm. 


= Involucre nearly circular, scale-like, its direction oblique 
to the plane of the frond, its margin with a conspicuous 
notch, and its attachment at this notch: first upper pin- 
nule generally larger than the second, and always greatly 
less; than the first lower pinnule: all the ultimate divisions 
ending in a point: cormus or rhizoma large, massive, and 
long enduring. 


* Frond deltoid ; points of divisions spine-like. 
LoPHODIUM (RECURVUM) FŒNESECII. 


- 1790. Polipodium cristatum, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 42, ad partem, 
2. e., t. 23. 
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1832. Nephrodium fcenesecii, Lowe, Camb. Phil. Trans. iv. 
7, ad partem, forté omnino. | 

Aspidium dilatatum, var. recurvum, Bree, Mag. Nat. Hist. 
lv. 162. 

1843. Aspidium recurvum, Bree, Phytol. i. 773. 

Lastrea recurva, Newm. N. A. 23, F. 225. | 

Lastrea foenesecii, Watson, Phytol. ii. 568; Bab. 411. 

Aspidium spinulosum, y. Hook. and Arn. 57. 

Lophodium recurvum, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 

Rhizoma tufted, large, crown unusually broad; stipes as 
long as frond, woody, clothed with long, narrow, laciniated 
scales ; frond elongate, triangular (being exactly that of 
Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum), drooping, elegant, pale de- 
licate green when young, its under surface sprinkled over 
with sessile, pellucid glands (which probably cause the pow- 
erful scent for which this species is remarkable), pinnate ; 

_ lowest pair of pinne longest stalked, all pinnate; all the 
divisions of the frond concave ; involucre jagged, without 
stalked glands; clusters of capsules round, crowded, cover- 
ing every part of the frond. | 

Common in Ireland and Cornwall; occurring in Devon- 
shire, N. Wales, Cumberland, Sussex, &c. sparingly. 


*& Frond linear-lanceolate ; points of divisions spine-like. 
LOPHODIUM MULTIFLORUM. 
Polypodium cristatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1551, ad partem ; 


Huds. Fl. Ang. 390 (1762), (I place this synonyme 
here without hesitation, not simply from the accord- 


ance of Hudson’s specific character, but because that 


author specially cites Hampstead Heath as the loca- 
lity, and the present species has existed there from 
Hudson’s time to the present, and no other form or 
supposed species has ever been found there); Id. 457, 
(1778); Lightf. Fl. Scot. 670; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 42, ad 


partem, (the second variety refers to this species); — 


With. Arr. 778. | 
Polystichum multiflorum, Roth, Fl. Germ. in. 87. 
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Aspidium dilatatum, spinulosum, and dumetorum, Sm. E. 
F. iv. 292, 8, 4, and also of Smith's Herbarium, now 
in the possession of the Linnean Society. 

Aspidium spinulosum, Mack. Fl. Hib. 340; var. B. Hook. 
and :Arn. 571. 

Lastrea dilatata, Newm. N..4. 23; Bab. 411. 

Lastrea multiflora, Newm. F. 215. 

Lophodium multiflorum, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 

Rhizoma tufted ; stipes very stout, nearly as long as the 
frond, densely clothed with long pointed scales, which are 
dark brown along the middle but pale at the edges; frond 
glandular when young, very large, deep green, drooping, 
ovate-lanceolate, pinnate ; lowest pair of pinnæ shorter 
than the second, third, fourth or fifth, pinnæ pinnate; pin- 
nules pinnate or pinnatifid; ultimate divisions serrated, 
spined ; all the divisions of the frond convex; involucre 
nearly circular, fringed with stalked glands; clusters of 
capsules circular, covering every part of the > frond. 

Common everywhere. | 


Obs. — Two or more doubtful species of Lophodium occupy this ae 
place ; viz., Li. glindulosum, probably identical, as suggested to me by da 
Mr. Moore; with Lastrea maculata of Deakin, L. collinum, &. The FL 
characters of these are still insufficiently-ascertained. in a 


LOPHODIUM SPINOSUM. 
Polypodium cristatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1551, ad dahon eee 
1770. Polypodium Filix-femina y. spinosa, Weiss, Crypt.316. = = = | 
1800. Polystichum spinosum, Roth, Fl. Germ. ii. 91... 
Lastrea spinosa, Newm. N. A. 21, F. 209. i 
Lastrea spinulosa, Bab. 410. 

Lophodium spinosum, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 


. Rhizoma stout, slowly but extensively creeping ; stipes 
an ‘ia long as frond, clothed sparingly, except at the base, 
with broad, rounded, pale brown, diaphanous scales; frond 

slightly drodping, elongate, linear, pinnate; pinnæ rather 
distant, winged, pinnate; pinnules at the base of the pinnæ 
separated from the midrib by a deep notch, towards the 
apex of the pinnæ decurrent, all lobed, the lobes serrated 
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and spined; divisions at the apex of the frond narrow, their 
terminations acute ; all the divisions of the frond flat; in- 
volucre nearly circular, its margins waved, not torn, nor 
furnished with teeth or stalked glands; clusters of capsules . 
circular, crowded, sometimes confluent, confined to the up- 
per part of the frond. 
Common in damp woods in England. I have not seen 
it from Scotland or Ireland. 
Obs.—This very common fern has totally escaped the notice of Smith, 
Mackay, and Hooker and Arnott. Mr. Moore, in copying my figures 


transposed them. Babington is the only British author to whom I 
can refer. 


LOPHODIUM ULIGINOSUM. 
Aspidium spinulosum, var. aliginosum (4. Braun), Dou, 
Rhein. Flor. 17, 18. Vide Phytol. iii. 101. 
Lastrea uliginosa, Newm. Phytol. iii. 679. 
Lastrea cristata, var. uliginosa, Moore, Phytol. iv. 149, in 
Bot. Soc. Ed. 
|. ‘Lastrea cristata, Bab. 410, ad partem. 
| __.  “Aspidium spinulosum, Hook. and Arn. 571, ad partem. — 
“The plant under the name of L. uliginosa in the 
Royal Gardens, corresponds with our A. spinulosum, 
a.”’—Hook. and Arn. l. c. The plant here referred to 
as cultivated at Kew, is correctly named as my L. uli- 
ginosa ; I mention this to show, from the evidence of 
all parties concerned, that Aspidium spinulosum, a., 
Hook. and Arn., and my Lophodiam uliginosum are 
identical. | 
Lophodium uliginosum, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 

Rhizoma tufted; vernation simply circinate, fronds erect, _ 
rigid, linear lanceolate, of two kinds, the fertile resembling 
those of the preceding, the barren those of the ace 
species, pinnate ;. pinne al: pinnate. | 

Not uncommon; bogs and boggy heaths, in company 
with the following species. 


LorHopium CALLIPTERIS. | | à 
Polypodium cristatum, Linn. Sp. PI. 1551, ad partem. 


of the pales and involucres of multiflora and spinosa, has unhappily | | 
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1788. Polypodium Callipteris, Ehrhart, Beitrage, 1. 77, 
Crypt. 53 ; Hoffm. Deutsch. F1. ii. 6. 
1800. Polystichum cristatum, Roth, Fl. Germ. ui. 84. 
Aspidium cristatum, Sm. E. F. iv. 289, E. B. 2125; Hook. 
and Arn. 569. 
Lastrea Callipteris, Newm. F. 12. 
Lastrea cristata, Newm. N. A. 21, F. 203; Moore, Phytol. 
iv. 149, ad partem; Bab. 410, ad partem. 
Lophodium Callipteris, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 

_ Rhizoma very stout, slowly creeping, often extending 
two or three feet ; stipes branched, as long as the frond, 
sparingly clothed with short, broad, pale, semi-hyaline 
scales; frond very erect, narrow, linear, pinnate; pinnæ 
rather distant, short, somewhat triangular, pinnatifid, from 
five to eight pairs usually of the same length, but the fifth, 
sixth, seventh or eighth pair somewhat longest, and the 
others gradually approaching them in length, the distance 
between each pair gradually decreasing from the base 
towards the apex; pinnules generally decurrent, oblong, 
lobed, serrated, blunt or rounded at the apex, the lower 
pinnules generally larger and longer than the upper ; 
involucre flat, its margin irregular; clusters of capsules 

crowded, often confluent, confined to the upper part of the 
frond. F 
On boggy ground, in Cheshire, Norfolk, Nottingham, 
and Suffolk; very local. 


“** Involucre more convex and more completely reniform ; points of divi- 
sions obtuse.—Dryopteris, Schott. 
LoPxopruM 
= Polypodium Filix-mas, Linn. Sp. PI. 1551; Lightf. Fl. Sc. 
671; Huds. Fl. Ang. 458; With. Arr. 775. 
Polipodium Filix-mas, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 44, t. 24. 
Aspidium Filix-mas (Swartz), Sm. E. F. iv. 288, E. B. 
1458 ; Mack. 340; Hook. and Arn. 569. 
Aspidium cristatum, Sm. E. B. 1949; Mack. 340. 
Dryopteris Filix-mas, Schott, Fil. 
Lastrea Filix-mas, Newm. N. A. 19, F. 197; Bab. 410. 
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Rhizoma tufted ; stipes short, densely clothed with red- 
dish scales ; fronds semi-erect, lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnæ 
numerous, pinnate; pinnules blunt, serrated; involucre ve- 
ry perfect, without stalked glands; clusters of capsules less 
crowded nearer the midrib, absent from the lower pinne. 

Common everywhere. | 

Obs.—Two apparent species, when better understood, may be intro- 
duced here, Lophodium erosum, the Aspidium erosam of Schkuhr, 
and L. abbreviatum, the Polystichum abbreviatum of Decandolle. 


LoPHODIUM (RIGIDUM) FRAGRANS. 

1753. Polypodium fragrans, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1089, (1st edi- 
tion); Huds. Fl. Ang. 388, (1st edition); With. Arr. 
650; Villars, Hist. Pl. Dauph. iii. 843. 

1795. Polypodium rigidum, Hoffm. Deutsch. Flor. ii. 16. 

1810. Polystichum strigosum, Roth, Fl. Germ. ui. 86. 

Aspidium fragrans, Gray, Nat. Arr. ii. 9. 

Aspidium rigidum (Swartz), Hook. E. B. S. 2724; Hook. 
and Arn. 569. 

- Lastrea rigida (Presl), Newm. N. A. 19, F. 191; Bab. 411. 


Rhizoma tufted; stipes much shorter than the frond, 
densely clothed with reddish scales ; frond semi-erect, 
glandulose, sweet-scented, lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnæ very 
numerous; pinnules oblong, obtuse, serrated; involucre 
very perfect, fringed with stalked glands; clusters of cap- 
sules very crowded, covering the pinnules, absent from the 
lower pinne. 


Not uncommon upon limestone rocks in the North of 
England. | 


Genus. — HEMESTHEUM. 


{ Clusters of capsules on both branches of the lateral 
| veins, and equidistant from the mid-vein, so as to form a 
continuous submarginal series, which, in the first division, 
is completely covered by the revolute margin of the pin- 
nule ; in thé second division, nearly so: involucre insta- 
ble, sometimes totally absent, at other times small, indis- — 
tinct, subreniform, evanescent: first upper pinnule longer 
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_ than the first lower, both slightly longer than the second 
and following pimnules : ultimate divisions without a point. 


name of Thelypteris ; but I object, for the reason before stated, to 
_. the transfer of a name from a species to a genus. 


HEMESTHEUM THELYPTERIS. 
-Acrostichum Thelypteris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1528; Bolt. Fil. 
‘Brit. part ii. 78, t. 43, 44; With. Bot. Arr. Veg. 649. 
 Polypodiam Thelypteris, Linn. Mant. 505; Huds. Fl. Ang. 
457; With. Arr. 776; ? Laghtf. Fl. Scot. 674. 
Polystichum Thelypteris, Roth. Fl. Germ. iii. 77. 
Aspidium Thelypteris (Swartz), Sm. E. F. iv. 285; Mack. 
F1. Hib. 340 ; Hook. and Arn. 569, (excl. syn. “E. B. 
- 1018,” which represents G. Phegopteris). | 
Lastrea Thelypteris (Bory), Newm. N. 4.19; F. 188; Bab. 
- 409. 
Thelypteris palustris, Schott, Fil. 
Rhizoma creeping; fronds of two kinds, both erect, on 


long smooth stipes, lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnæ pinnatifid, 


lower. pinne equalling the rest in length; pinnules blunt, 
entire, in fertile fronds with convolute margins covering 
the capsules; lateral veins branched; involucre small, and 
present on scarcely more than half the clusters; eapsules 
in circular clusters, scarcely 
In marshes, very local. 


HEMESTHEUM (OREOPTERIS) MONTANUM. 
Polypodium fragrans, Linn. Mant. ii. 307; Huds. Fl. Ang. 
457, (2nd edition). The reader will see that the al- 
tered description no longer agrees with L. rigida. 
1781. Polypodium montanum, Vogler, Diss. de Pol. mont. 
1788. Polypodium Oreopteris, Ehrh. Beitr.; Dicks. Tr. 
:Linn. Soc. i. 181, (1791); With. Arr. 775. 
Polipodium Thelypteris, Bolt. Ful. Brit. 40, t. 22. 
 Polystichum montanum, Roth. Flor. Germ. iii. 74. 
Aspidium Oreopteris (Swartz), Sm. E. F. iv. 286, E. B. 
“1019; Mack. FI. Hib. 389 ; Hook. and Arn. 569. 
Lastrea Oreopteris, Newm. N. 4. 17, F. 487 ; Bab. 410. 


| 
Obs. —- This genus has been carefully defined by Schott under the 
| 
| 
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Rhizoma tufted ; stipes very short, chaffy; fond semi: 
erect, lanceolate, much attenuated at the base, pinnate ; 
pinne pinnatifid, divisions rounded; lower pinnæ very 
short, deltoid, obtuse ; veins and capsules as. in the pre- 
ceding ; involucre sometimes quite obvious. . 

Mountains and moist woods, frequent. : 


Obs.—Each, species is the type of a group of species, and might be 
regarded as a genus, but the intervention of H. Novaboracense tends 
very much to unite them. 


Genus. — GYMNOCARPIUM, Newman. 


Ultimate divisions of the frond with branched lateral 
veins free at the extremity, bearing clusters of capsules on 
all the branches: involucre none. ;1In the British. spec: us 
the plant extends by means of a rapidly extending, slender, 
subterranean, stolon-like rhizoma. 


| GYMNOCARPIUM PHEGOPTERIS. 


Polypodium Phegopteris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1550 ; Lightf. Fi. 
Scot. 669; Huds. Fl. Ang. 456; With. Arr. 775; Sm. 
E. F. iv. 282, E. B. 2224; Mack. Fl. Hib. 337; Newm. 
F.115; Hook. and Arn. 566. 
Polipodium Phegopteris, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 36, t. 20. 
Aspidium Thelypteris, Sm. E. B. 1018. 
Lastrea Phegopteris, Newm. N. A. 17, F. 13. 
Polypodium ? Phegopteris, Bab. 408. 
Gymnocarpium Phegopteris, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 
Polystichum Phegopteris, Roth, Flor. Germ. iii. 72. 
Rhizoma creeping; stipes long; frond ovate-deltoid, 
pinnate, drooping; first pair of pinnæ distinct, turned back, 
the rest united at the base, pointing forwards, all pinnati- 
fid ; veins, capsules and involucres as in the preceding; 
colour dull green ; stem concolorous, rather. scaly. _ | 
By mountain rills and waterfalls, and in wet woods: 


common in Scotland, North of England, and Wales; rare 
in Ireland. | 
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GYMNOCARPIUM ROBERTIANUM. 
1785. Polypodium Dryopteris, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 53, t. 1. 
1198, Polypodium Robertianum, Hoffm. Deutsch. Fl. ii. 
10. — “ Fronde triangulari, foliolis ternis bipinna- 
tis: pinnis pinnulisque inferne pinnatifidis. Stipes 
glaucus, uno latere sulcatus. Fronstenera. Uter- 
que nudo oculo subtili tomento ad lentem brevissimis 
glandulis obsitus. Odor — Geran. Robert. Fruc- 
tif. minuta.”—Hoffm. l. c. 
1804. Polypodium calcareum, Sm. Fl. Brit. 1117, H. F. iv. 
283, E. B. 1525; Newm. F.131; Hook. and Arn. 567. 
Lastrea calcarea, Newm. N. A. 17. 
‘Lastrea Robertiana, Newm. F. 13. 
Polypodium ? calcareum, Bab. 409. 
_ Gymnocarpium Robertianum, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 
Rhizoma creeping; stipes erect; frond elongate-deltoid, — 
glandular-mealy; lower pinnæ bipinnate, upper pinne pin- 
nate only ; colour dull green, stipes concolorous. 
Among loose stones in limestone districts, not common, 


Gymnocarrrum DRYOPTERIS. 
Polypodium Dryopteris. Linn. Sp. Pl. 1555; Lightf Fi. 
Scot. 678; Huds. Fl. Ang. 460; With. Arr. 780; Sm. 
E. F. iv. 288, E. B. 616; Mack. Fl. Hib. 338 ; Newm. 
F. 123; Hook. and Arn. 567. 
Polypodium Dryopteris, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 52, t. 28. 
Polystichum Dryopteris, Roth. Fl. Germ. iii. 80. 
Lastrea Dryopteris, Newm. N. A. 15, F. 13. 
Polypodium ? Dryopteris, Bab. 409. 
Gymnocarpium Dryopteris, Newm. Phytol. iv. 371. 
_ Rhizoma creeping ; stipes erect, glabrous ; frond triple, 
deltoid, smooth, the three branches pinnate; pinne pin- 
natifid ; lateral veins usually simple; involucre generally 
wanting ; clusters of capsules near the extremity of each 
lateral vein, forming a marginal series; colour a bright 
green, stipes purplish. 
An exquisitely beautiful little fern. C ommon in moun- 
tain districts, otherwise rare. 
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— CysTopTEris, Bernhard. 


Mid-vein of ultimate divisions distinct but sinuous, late- 
ral veins branched, free: involucre attached almost be- 
neath the mass of capsules, half-way between the mid-vein 
and the extremity, directed at first backwards, then up- 
wards, then forwards, and almost covering the circular 
mass of young capsules like a hood, its anterior margin 
split into unequal and often capillary segments. 


Genus. 


CyYsTOPTERIS (MONTANA) ALLIONI. 
1789. Polypodium monteoum, Allion. Pedem. n. 2410. 
Cyathea montana, Roth, Flor. Germ. iii. 100. 
Cystopteris montana (Link), Newm. Phytol. i. 671, N. A. 
15, F. 13 & 159; Hook. and Arn. 572; Bab. 413. 
Rhizoma creeping ; stipes erect, longer than oe frond ; 
frond deltoid. 
Apparer‘ly a rare, certainly a local fern ; hitherto ob- 
served only in Scotland. Found in 1836 on Ben Lawers, 
by Mr. W. Wilsow : in a ravine called Corrach Dh’Oufil- 
+1: lach, in 1841, by Mess: W. Gourlie and W. Adamson: 
in the same place by Mr. Borrer and Dr. Walker-Arnott in 
1850 : and again by the Rev. W. Little in 1851. 


Obs.—I think the name of Polypodium montanum was given to this 
plant against all the rules of botanical nomenclature, Vogler having 
given that name to another species eight years previously. 


CysTOPTERIS FRAGILIS. 

Polypodium fragile, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1553; Laghtf. Fl. Scot. 
677; Huds. Fl. Ang. 459; Bolt. ful. Brit. 50, t. 27 & 
46; With. Arr. 779. 

1762. Polypodium rheticum, Huds. Fl. Ang. 458; With. 
Arr.780; Bolt. Fil. Brit. part 11. 80, t. 45, but certain- 
ly not of Linn. Sp. Pl. 1552, as cited by early English 
authors. | 

1779. Polypodium se Villars, Dauph. i. 847. 

1793. Polypodium dentatum, Dicks. Crypt. fasc. iii. 1, t. 7, 
f. 1, Id. H. Sice. fase. 16; With. Arr. 776. 

1796. Polypodium trifidum, With. Arr. 779. 

APPENDIX IV. D 
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Cyathea fragilis, Roth, Flor. Germ. iii. 94. 

Cystea fragilis, Sm. E. F. iv. 298, E. B. 1587. 

Cystea dentata, Sm. E. F. iv. 300, E. B. 1588. 

Cystea angustata, Sm. #. F. iv. 301. 

Cystea regia, Sm. E. F. iv. 302, ad partem, 1. ¢., excl. the 
plant found on the. garden-wall at Low Layton, which 
has not been gathered wild in Britain. 

* Cistopteris fragilis, Mack. Fl. Hib. 341. 

Cystopteris fragilis, Newm. N. A. 15, F. 13, 149; Hook. 
and Arn. 572; Bab. 412. 

? Cystopteris dentata, Bab. 412, ad partem, i. ¢., excl Dic- 
kieanum, Sim. | 

Rhizoma quasi-tufted, but increasing ht stipes 
shorter than the frond; frond erect, lanceolate, bipinnate ; 
pinne ascending; pinnules distinct. 

A small, elegant, and fragile fern, common in Wales, the 

North of England, Scotland, and parts of Ireland. 

Obs.—Cystopteris alpina of Desveux, Hooker and Arnott, and Ba- 
bington, being also the C. regia of Smith in part, and the C. incisa of 

‘ English Botany,’ is not a true native. J A 


DICKIEANA, 7 
Cystopteris Dickieana, Sim, in Gard. Journ, 308, 1848. 
Cystopteris fragilis, «. Dickieana, Moore, Bot. Gaz. i. 310. 
Cystopteris dentata, sab. 412, ad, partem, 2. ¢., excl. den- 
tata, Sm. 

Rhizoma tufted; stipes much shorter: than the frond ; 
frond ovate-lanceolate; pinnæ crowded, overlapping, twist- 
ed as in Polystichum Lonchitis, scarcely pinnatifid, never 
pinnate, very broad and obtuse, their divisions slightly 
netched ; clusters of capsules small, round, remaining dis- 
tinct, submarginal ; involucre generally wanting.. l 

Rare ; found by Dr. Dickie in a cave. by the sea near 1 

Aberdeen. 
Obs. — This little fern is better known to cultivators than to field- 
- botanists: It has exactly the habit of a Woodsia: I only know it as 
cultivated, and then it appears perfectly distinct. -Itis.reproduced rea- 
dily from seed, and: loses.nona PR 
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Genus. — Woopsra, R. Br. 
Mid-vein of ultimate divisions indistinct, lateral veins 
branched, free: involucre seated near the extremity of each 


branch, its base inclosing the base of the capsules, its mar- 
gin split into capillary segments, which mingle with the 


capsules. 


WoopsrA ILvENSIs. 


? Acrostichum Ilvense, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1528. 

Acrostichum Ilvense, Huds. Fl. Ang. 451; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 
14, t. 9. 

Polypodium arvonicum, With. Arr. 774. 

Woodsia Ilvensis, R. Br. Tr. Linn, Soc. xi. 173; Sm. E. F. 
iv. 322, E. B. S. 2616; Newm. N. À. 13, F. 187; 
Hook. and Arn. 567. 

Woodsia Ilvensis, Bab. 409, ad partem. 


Rhizoma tufted ; stipes sometimes as long as the frond, 
but generally shorter, distinctly articulated towards the 
base ; frond erect, lanceolate, pinnate; pinnæ oblong, sub- 
opposite, lobed or pinnatifid, scaly. 

A very small and rare fern. Found on rocks in Caer- 
narvonshire by Mr. W. Wilson; in Durham by Mr. Back- 
house ; in Forfarshire by Mr. Watson and Mr. Wilson. 


Woopst ALPINA. 


Polypodium fontanum, Herb. Linn. certé. 

1776. Acrostichum Ilvense, With. Arr. 649. 

1790. Acrostichum alpinum, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 76, t. 42. 
1793. Acrostichum hyperboreum, Liljeblad, St. Tr. 201, t. 8. 


Woodsia hyperborea, R. Br. Tr. Linn. Soc. xi. 173; Sm. 


E. F. iv, 823, ? E. B. 2023; Hoek. and Arn. 567, 
Woodsia Ilvensis, Bab. 409, ad partem. 
Woodsia alpina, Newm. N. A. 13, F. 148. 

Rhizoma tufted; stipes shorter than the frond, articu- 
lated ; frond narrow, linear, pinnate; pinnæ distant, del- 
toid, blunt, lobed. 

A very small and rare fern. Found on rocks in siti 
narvonshire and Perthshire by Mr. W. Wilson. 
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Genus. — Arrosorus, Bernhardt. 


Mid-vein distinct, lateral veins free: involucre not ap- 
parent: capsules in circular clusters near the extremity of 
the lateral veins, which are often divided: epidermis pro- 
longed, bleached, reflexed, entire, and covering the cap- 
sules in the manner of an involucre. 

ALLOSORUS CRISPUS. 
Osmunda crispa, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1522; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 655; 
Huds. Fl. Ang. 450; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 10, t. 7. 
Pteris crispa, With. Arr. 764; Sm. E. F. iv. 319, E. B. 1160. 
Cryptogramma crispa, Mack. Fi. Hib. 343; Hook. and 


Arn. 575. 
Allosorus crispus (Zernh.), Newm. N. A. 18, F. 103; Bab. 
408. 


Rhizoma prostrate ; stipes as long as the frond; fronds 
of two kinds, both deltoid, and divided into numerous leaf- 
like stipitate divisions. | 

A small plant. Stony mountain regions in Scotland and 

_the North of England. ; | 


Genus. — CTENOPTERIS. 


Mid-vein distinct: lateral veins of the pinne or pinnules 
branched, free, swollen or capitate at their extremities; the 
anterior branch simple, generally terminating midway be- 
tween the mid-vein and the margin, bearing a cluster of 
capsules at its extremity ; the posterior branch is twice or 
thrice dichotomously divided, the capitate extremities usu- 
ally forming a line parallel to the margin: involucre none: 
rhizoma usually attached by means of its roots to the sur- 
face of a rock, the bark of atree, &c., thus always having 
a pseudo-parasitic or climbing appearance, cylindrical, 
branched, extending itself at the extremities, at first dense- i 
ly clothed with paleæ, but as these fall off becoming smooth 

_ and naked; of slow growth, tough and very enduring, here 
and there marked with nearly circular scars, the site of 
fallen fronds, which, though persistent through the winter, 
are deciduous in early summer, falling off at a basal articu- 
lation. (See Phytol. ii. 274). 
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Obs.—This genus is indicated by Presl under the title of Polypodi- 
um § Ctenopteris, but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the host 
of exotic species which that author has placed in his sectional divisions 
to express any opinion as to their affinity. The genus, as restricted 
above, is sufficiently extensive, and has not, as far as my information 
extends, been previously isolated. 

CTENOPTERIS VULGARIS. 
Polypodium vulgare, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1544; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 
667; Huds. Fl. Ang. 455; With. Arr. 7738; Sm. E. F. 
iv. 280, HE. B. 1149; Mack. Fl. Hib. 337; Newm. N. 
A. 13, F. 111; Hook. and Arn. 566; Bab. 408. 
Polipodium vulgare, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 32, t. 18. | 
Polypodium Ctenopteris vulgare, Presl, Tent. Pteridog. 179. 
Stipes articulated at the base, of nearly equal length with 
the frond ; frond pinnatifid. 
Walls, trees and hedge-banks, common. 
Obs.—The Polypodium cambricum of all authors is referrible to this 


species. 
+ Obs.—The beautiful Davallia canariensis, which, together with the ex- 
| tensive family to which it belongs, is intermediate between Polypodieæ 


and Hymenophylleæ, may possibly occur in the South-west of Ireland. 


Family. — HyMENOPHYLLE. 


Frond appearing to consist of branched veins, each ac- 
companied throughout by a membranous wing or margin : 
cluster of capsules nearly spherical, seated on one of these 
veins which projects beyond the edge of the leaf, the clus- 
ter being inclosed in a kind of cup-like involucre. 


Genus. — TRICHOMANES, Linneus. 


| Involucre elongate, somewhat urn-shaped : capsuliferous 
vein projecting beyond it in the form of a long stiff bristle. 


'TRICHOMANES SPECIOSUM. 
Trichomanes speciosum, Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 514; Newm. N. 
A. 29, F. 305. 
Trichomanes brevisetum, R. Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. v. 529; 
Sm. E. F.iv. 324; Mack. F1. Hib. 344. 
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Trichomanes Europæum, Sm. in Rees’ Encyc. xxxvi. 
Trichomanes alatum, Hook. Flor. Lond. t. 58. 
Hymenophyllum alatum, Sm. E. B. 1417. 
Trichomanes radicans, (Newm. in litt. 1838, non Swartz) ; 
Hook. and Arn. 576; Bab. 416. 
Rhizoma hairy, creeping extensively; stipes about as 
long as the frond; frond pendulous, triangular, twice or 


thrice pinnate. 
In Ireland only. Shaded wet glens and the vicinity of 
waterfalls in Cork and Kerry. | 


Genus. — HyYMENOPHYLLUM, Smith. 


Involucre shorter and rounder than in the preceding ge- 
nus, and bivalved: the receptacle or capsuliferous vein not 
longer than the involucre. 


HyMENOPHYLLUM TUNBRIDGENSE. 

Trichomanes Tunbridgense, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1561; With. 
Arr. 781. 

? Trichomanes pyxidiferum, Bolt. Fil. Brit. 56, t. 30. 

Trichomanes Tunbridgense, Huds. Fl. Ang. 461, ad partem. ay 

Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense, Sm. E. F. iv. 326, E. B. 
162; Mack. Fl. Hib. 345; Newm. N. A. 29, F. 321; 
Hook. and Arn. 577 ; Bab. 416. 

Rhizoma filiform, creeping extensively ; ; frond drooping, 
pinnate ; pinne alternate, composed of four or five alter- 
nate, dichotomously forkea division’, consisting, asin Tri- 
chomanes, of a membranous wing and a median stiff wiry 
vein, margins of the wing serrated ; involucre in the axil 
of the pinnæ, flattened, serrated at top. 

A. small moss-like plant, growing on rocks, local. 


HiyMENOPHYLLUM UNILATERALE. | | 

Trichomanes Tunbridgense, Lightf. Fl. Scot. 681; Huds. if 

Fl. Ang. 461, ad partem; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 58, t. 31. | 

1810. Hymenophyllum unilaterale, Willd. Sp. Pl. v. 521; 
Newm. F’. 14. 

1830. Hymenophyllum Wilsoni, Hook. Brit. Flor. 446, E. 

B. S. 2686; Mack. Fl. Hib. 845; Newm. N. A. 29, F. 


325; Hook. and Arn. 677; Bab. 416. + 
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Pinnæ secund, unilateral ; involucre pear-shaped, entire 
at the top until mature, then dehiscent, the valves widely 
separating, otherwise as in H. Tunbridgense. 

A small moss-like plant. On rocks in mountain regions. 


Order. — OSMUNDACEZÆ, R. Brown. 


Plants composed of fibrous roots, solid simple rhizoma, and 
flat leafy fronds which rise with a circinate vernation. Fructi- 
fication upon a portion of the frond in which the veins alone 
remain, the parenchyma being apparently represented by clus- 
tered, globose, reticulated capsules, which are not provided with 
an elastic ring: involucre none. 


Genus. -— OsmunpA, Linneus. 
Characters those of the order. 


OSMUNDA REGALIS. 


Osmunda regalis, Linn. | Syst. Nat. 1521; Lightf. F1. Scot. 
653; Huds. Fl. Ang. 449; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 6, t. 5; 
With. Arr. 763; Sm. E. F. iv. 327, E. B. 209; Mack. 
Fl. Hib. 345; Newm N. A. 29, F. 331; Hook. and 

Arn. 578; Bab. 417. 

Rhizoma very large, tufted; stipes woody, as long as the 
frond; frond nearly erect, and, including the stipes, four to 
ten feet high, pinnate; pinnæ opposite, spreading, pinnate ; 
pinnules alternate, ovate, stalked, very entire; terminal pa- 
nicle of capsules golden coloured, large, very conspicuous. 

Wet places, very local. 


Order. — OPHIOGLOSSACEÆ. 


Plants composed of succulent and comparatively stout roots, 
some of which travel horizontally in the manner of stolons, 
succulent stipes, and branched fronds with straight vernation. 
Frond composed. of two: branches, the outer leafy, the inner, 
which it seems to inclose at its base in the manner of a spathe, 


entirely capsuliferous: capsules large, without reticulations, « 


ring, or involucre, opening by a transverse fissure. 
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Genus. — Botrycuium, Swartz. 


Frond produced annually within the base of the fertile 
frond of the preceding year: exterior or barren branch va- 
riously divided; interior or capsuliferous branch also much 
divided: capsules spherical, sessile, crowded. 


BoTRYCHIUM LUNARIA. 
Osmunda lunaria, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1519; Lightf. Fl. Scot. 652; 
Huds. Fl. Ang. 449; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 4,t.4; With. 
Arr. 762; Sm. E. B. 318. 
Botrychium lunaria, Sm. E. F. iv. 328; Mack. Fl. Hib. 
846; Newm. N. A. 30, F. 337; Hook. and Arn. 578; 
Bab. 417. 


Root stout, spreading, sparingly branched; stipes erect; 
fertile branch of the frond a racemose panicle, the barren 
branch pinnate; pinnæ three to seven pairs, flabelliform, 
with crenate margins. 

A dwarf plant. Heaths, rather local. 


Genus. — OPHIOGLOSSUM, i.*nneus. 


Frond produced annually exterior to the base of the last 
year’s frond: exterior or barren branch a simple undivided 
spathe ; interior or fertile branch a simple, erect, stalked, 
pointed spike, in the substance of which two parallel series 
of large spherical capsules are embedded; these open by a 
transverse assure, giving the spike a serrated appearance. 


OPHIOGLOSSUM VULGATUM. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, Linn. Sp. Pl. 1518; Lightf. Flor. 
Scot. 651; Huds. Flor. Ang. 449; Bolt. Fil. Brit. 2, t. 
8; With. Arr. 761; Sm. E. F. iv. 330, E. B. 108; 
Mack. Fl. Hib. 346 ; Newm. N. A. 30, F. 349; Mek. 
and Arn. 578; Bab. 417. 


Stipes erect; fertile branch of the frond an erect, club- 


shaped, pointed spike ; the barren branch an entire ovato- 
lanceolate leaf. 
A dwarf plant, growing on heaths nis ÿ in meadows. 
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